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PREFACE 

A  study  of  party  organization  which  aims  to  "be  of  any 
value  must  necessarily  follow  in  a  limited  field  end 
perhaps  with  more  intensive  methods  the  instructive  lines 
laid  down  "by  Prof.  Macy  in  his  Party  Organization  and 
Machinery*   In  the  present  study,  however,  I  have  attemp- 
ted to  extend  my  investigation  over  a  period  of  time  long 
enough  to  "bring  to  light  whatever  tendencies  may  be  at 
work  and  to  show  somewhat  definitely  the  effects  of  legis- 
lation.  During  the  last  tv/entypf ive  years  and  especially 
since  1900  the  states  have  enacted  a  vast  amount  of  legislation 
designed  to  give  the  electorate  more  direct  and  more  com- 
plete control  of  the  instrumentalities  of  government. 
Conspicuous  among  these  democratizing  laws  are  those  designed 
to  regulate  the  forms  and  functions  of  party  organizations. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  valuable  books  on  the  justification 
and  theory  of  these  laws,  on  the  content  of  the  laws 
themselves,  and  on  their  anticipated  effects,  but  there  have 
been  few  attempts  to  show  concretely  their  actual  operation. 

My  study,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  contribiite  to 
the  satisfaction  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  real  need  in 
applied  political  science.   It  is  a  study  of  but  one  state, 
and  states  differ  in  their  internal  conditions  and  in 
their  legislative  experimentation;  but  it  is  believed  that 
tl  ere  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  the  conditions  and  legisla- 


tion  of  Michigan  that  its  experience  may  not  he  accepted 
ss  fairly  typical  of  the  experience  of  many  other  states. 

I  have  received  assistance  from  a  numher  of  men  active 
in  the  politics  of  Michigan  end  to  these  men  whom  I  name 
in  another  place  I  am  under  great  ohligation.   For 
inspiration  and  helpful  criticism  I  am  especially  indehted 
to  Dr.  ■■ .  ■'.".  './illoughhy  at  whose  suggestion  the  study 
was  undertaken  and  under  whose  direction  it  has  "been 
completed. 
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PARTY  ORGANIZATION  AND  MACHINERY,  IN  MICHIGAN 

SINCE  1890 
CHAPTER.  I 
INTRODUCTION 

As  a  preliminary  to  a  study  of  party  organization  in 
Michigan  it  seems  desirable  to  review  "briefly  the  social, 
economic,  religions,  and  political  conditions  in  the  state, 
for  these  conditions  make  the  background  and  affect 
considerably  the  form  and  workings  of  party  organizations. 

The  population  of  Michigan  in  1890  was  £,093,890,  and 
in  1910,  2,810,17s.1   In  1890  the  population  per  square  mile 
was  36.4;  it  had  increased  in  1910  to  46.9.   The  distribution 
of  the  population  has  never  been  uniform.   In  1904,  for 
example,  the  copulation  of  the  southern  counties  was 
84.79  per  square  mile;  of  the  central  counties,  51.43;  of 
the  northern  counties,  22.16;  and  of  the  upper  peninsula, 

only  16.53.   There  are  no  la^e  cities  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  state. 

The  urban  population  of  Michigan  has  increased  from 
34.9  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1890  to  47.2  per  cent  in  1910. 
Detroit,  the  chief  city  of  the  state,  had  in  1890  205,876 
people.   Twenty  years  later  its  population  had  more  than 

doubled,  containing  over  one-sixth  of  the  voting  population 

******* 

1  Statistics  of  population  are  taken  from  the  United 
States  Census  Reports  and  from  the  Michigan  Census  Reports. 
The  letter  are  prepared  in  the  fourth  year  of  each  decade. 


of  the   state.      Grand  Rapids,    the   second    city,    had   in  191C 
a  population  of  112,571.      No   other  city  in  the   state  was 
half  as   large. 

Of  the  native    citizens  torn  outside   of  Michigan  New 
York  has   furnished  more   than  any  other  state.      In  1850 

two-thirds   of   such  citizens  had   come   from  the  Empire   State; 

p 

in  1890  almost    one-half;    and   as  late   as  1900   oyer   one-third. 

Eleven  of  the  tv/enty-thres  governors  of  Michigan  vrere  torn  in 

3 
Hew  York. 

FOREIGN -BORN—  The  foreign-horn  population  in  1890 
amounted  to  25.97  per  cent  of  the  total,  aboiit  the  same 
percentage  as  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York. 
In  1910  the  percentage  was  21.2. 

In  general,  with  the  exception  of  Wayne  County  which 
contains  the  city  of  Detroit,  the  foreign-horn  have  been  most 
numerous  in  the  northern  counties.   In  1894,  for  example, 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  voters  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula were  foreign-horn;  while  in  the  mining  town  of  Ironwood 
the  foreign-horn  males  of  voting  age  outnumbered  the  native- 
born  five  to  one,  in  Iron  Mountain  six  to  one,  and  in  Ishpem- 
ing  ten  to  one.   In  the  upper  peninsula  in  1910  the  percentage 
of  foreign-bcrn  in  some  counties  was  as  high  as  50  and  in 
none  was  lower  than  25;  while  in  the  counties  of  Hillsdale 
and  Eaton  in  the  lower  peninsula  the  percentage  was  less 
than  five.   In  Wayne  County,  which  constitutes  an  exception 


2  See  also  Wilcox,  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan 
and  Ohio,  p.  21. 

3  Free  Press,  July  1,  1894. 


4 
in  the  lower  peninsula,  the  forigh-born  amounted  in  1690 

to  55  per  cent  of  the  potential  voting  population  and  in 

191C  to  48  per  cent. 

Since  1890  the  Canadians  have  always  formed  the  largest 

5 
racial  group  among  the  foreign-born.    They  have  "been  most 

numerous  in  the  eastern  counties  of  the  lower  peninsula  and 
in  the  upper  peninsula.   Numerically  the  Germans  ranfc 
second.    They  have  been  found  largely  in  the  counties  of 
Bay,  Berrien,  Kent,  Macomb,  Saginaw,  Washtenaw,  and  Wayne. 
The  English-born  have  ranked  third  in  point  of  number. 
The  Irish-bcrn,  holding  first  place  in  1870,  had  become  in 
191C  a  relatively  unimportant  group.   The  Dutch  are  numerous 
in  the  western  counties  of  Allegan,  Kalamazoo,  Kent,  Musk- 
egon, and  Ottawa.   Uext  in  importance  are  the  Swedes  who 
are  found  largely  in  the  upper  peninsula  and  in  the 
counties  of  Muskegon  and  Kent  in  the  lower.   TA  :  Slavs 
are  steadily  increasing  in  number,  going  to  Detroit  end 
Grand  Rapids,  to  the  limbering  counties  of  the  lower  penin- 
sula, and  to  the  lumbering  and  mining  counties  of  the  upper 

,   7 
peninsula.    In  the  copper  counties  of  Keweenaw  and 

Houghton  they  outnumber  any  other  racial  group. 

It  is  somewhat  encouraging  to  note  that  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  foreign-born  in  Michigan  in  1910  were  from 


4  Excluding  aliens. 

5  In  191C  the   Canadians    constituted   S8.7  per  cent   of 

the   total   foreign-bcrn  population. 

To  /<w. 

6  In  191C  the  Germans  amounted  to  22.1  per  cent  of  the^ 

7  The  Slavic  groups  were  numerically  third  in  1910. 


Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Sweden. 

The  negro  has  never  been  an  important  social  or 
political  factor  in  Michigan.   They  have  consituted,  since 
1?7<? ,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  general  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the  state  decreased 
from  5.9  per  cent  in  1690  to  3.3  per  cent  in  1910.   But 
illiteracy  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  foriegn-horn,  end  politically  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  serious.   In  Detroit  in  1910,  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  foreign-born  males  of  voting  age  was  12.4;  among 
the  native,  .4  per  cent.   In  the  county  of  Gogebic  in  the 
upper  peninsula  with  its  large  foreign  element,  the  rate 
of  illiteracy  among  the  males  of  voting  age  in  1694  was 
18  per  cent.   In  191C  the  rate  of  illiteracy  in  the  upper 
peninsula  had  fallen,  but  it  was  3"H))  much  higher  than  the 
general  rate  for  the  state. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  southern  part 
of  Michigan,  differs  radically  from  the  northern  part,  and 
especially  from  the  upper  peninsula,  with  respect  to  density 
of  population,  the  f  oreign-eborn  element  in  the  copulation, 
and  illiteracy.   The  two  parts  of  the  st?-te  show  an  indus- 
trial dissimilarity  equally  marked.   The  upper  peninsula 
is  demoted  to  the  exploitation  of  its  rich  copper,  ir«m, 
and  lumber  resources,  and  its   industry  is  dominated  by 
great  corporations.   On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  char- 
acteristics of  the  southern  half  of  the  lower  peninsula 
are  much  like  those  of  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Socially  and  economically  strangers  to  each  other,  the 


two  sections  of  the  slate  are  absolutely  separated  geo- 
graphically. 

RTY  COMPOSITION Passing  from  the  characteristics 

of  the  state  to  the  complexion  of  its  parties,  it  is 
observed  that  in  their  economic  make-up  the  major  parties 
seem  to  have  changed  considerably  eince  1690.   Sarly  in 
the  industrial  history  of  the  state  the  lumbermen  v;ere  found 
in  the  Democratic  party;  later,  the  election  returns  indi- 
cate that  they  are  voting  for  Republicans.    In  1890,  a 
Republican  majority  among  the  farmers  was  partially  balanced 
by  a  Democratic  majority  among  the  workingmen  of  the  cities. 
Since  then,  the  farmers  have  become  less  hide-bound  Repub- 
licans, and  the  Democrats  have  lost  their  hold  on  the  "labor- 
vote.   Since  the  Civil  War  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  of 
wealth  in  the  state  have  been  in  the  Republican  party;  and 
in  1896  most  of  the  wealthy  men  still  playing  a  part  in    ^ 
the  Democratic  organization  changed  their  party  allegiance. 

The  racial  composition  of  the  two  parties  has  also 
altered.   In  1890,  most  of  the  Irish  were  Democratic;  now, 
not  so  many.16  A  similar  change  of  allegiance  has  occurred 
among  the  Germans.17  The  Dutch  have  generally  enlisted  in 


21  Dill*,  The   Politics  of  Michigan,  1865-1878, p. 257. 

22  Free  Press,  Larch  5,  July  SO,  Aug.  1,  Sept.  20,  1896, 
Tribune,  Aug.  16,  1896;  Aug.  11,  1898. 

16  Tribune,  July  26,  1686.  Conversations. 

17  Ibid.;  Dilla,  232;  Tribune,  April  4,  1695. 


^blican  ranks,  and  they  are  still  found  almost  to  a 

18 

man  in  that  party.    The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the 

19 
Scandinavians.    A  majority  of  the  later  immigrants 

appear  to  become  Republicans;  in  the  North  this  is  poiii- 

bly  because  they  have  fallen  under  the  political  tutelage 

of  the  :?reat  m^ining  and  lumbering  corporations  which  have 

20 
usually  supported  the  Republican  candidates. 

This  tendency  of  the  later  immigrants  accounts  in 
part  for  the  increase  of  Republican  strength  among  the 
Catholics,  who,  early  in  the  period,  were  generally 
Democratic. 

Religion,  objectively  considered,  however,  has  been  , 
at  least  since  1895,  a  negligible  factor  in  Michigan 
politics.   The  American  Protective  Association,  organized 
to  oppose  the  nomination  and  election  of  Catholics  to  pub- 
lic office,  was  reported  in  1895  to  have  a  membership  in 
the  state  of  125,000.   It  endorsed  particular  candidates 
in  local  and  state  elections  and  used  its  influence  in 
party  primaries  and  conventions  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Protestants.   It  appears  to  have  had  some  success  in  Repub- 
lican gatherings,   but  Democratic  platforms,  naturally, 
repeatedly  denounced  it. 

The  third  party  movements  in  the  nineties,  phases  of 
the  economic  unrest  which  had  found  expression  in  the 
Greenback  and  Union  Labor  parties,  affected  both  party 
organizations  and  especially  the  Democratic.    "ween 


18  Conversations. 

19  Free  fress,  Oct.  29,  1886.     20  Conversations, 


1890  and  1892,  independent  political  action  was  either 

undertaken  or  discussed  by  a  "Lrational  Greenback  labor 

51  32 

Party  of  Michigan",  ~  the  "Patrons  of  Industr 

the  "State  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union",  and 

33 
the  "Industrial  Party".     Out  of  these  various  unstable 

elements  crystallized  the  People's  party,  which  held  its 

34 
first  state  convention  in  Michigan  in  1692.    In  1894 

it  polled  over  thirty  thousand  votes.   In  1896  the  Silver 
Republicans  effected  a  state  organization  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats  and  Populists,  the 
three  organizations  adopting  a  joint  name,  "Democratic- 
People  's-Union  Silver  Party",  which  was  retained  until 
1901.   In  the  meantime  the  "Gold"  Democrats  were  in  actual 
though  not  nominal  alliance  with  the  Republicans.   In  the 
secret  history  of  these  evanescent  organizations  the  leaders 
of  the  major  parties  played  an  important,  although  not  an 
easily  ascertainable,  part.   The  Republicans  gave  financial 
assistance  for  several  years  to  the  "Lliddle-of-the-Roed" 
.copulistB;  and  Republicans  and  Democratic  wire-pullers  w  re 
active  in  third  party  conferences  and  conventions. 

The  sale  and  use  of  intoidl eating  liquor  has  exerted  a 


31  Free  Press,  July  26,  1890. 

32  According  to  the  Secretary's  figures,  their  mem- 
bership in  Ilichigan  in  1891  was  70,059.  Tribune,  Larch  9, 
1891.   :.ee  rlso  Ibid.,  July  16,  1890,  Feb.  26,  28,  March  21, 
1891;  Pree  Press,  Peb.  27,  July  22,  30,  1890. 

33  Ibid.,  August  1,  1890,  Peb.  20,  1691;  Tribune, 
July  18,  Aug.  1,  24,  1890,  Peb.  20,  1891. 

34  Pree  Press,  June  17,  1892. 
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most  important  influence  on  the  functioning  of  party- 
organizations;  "because  they  constitute  at  once  an  econom- 
ic interest  with  a  peculiar  liability  to  "be  affected  by 
legislation  and  administration;  a  social  influence,  with 
a  power  to  reach  directly  and  sway  to  its  purposes  an 
extraordinary  number  of  voters;  and,  finally,  a  potential 
political  issue,  with  the  oossibility,  by  its  moral 
appeal,  of  causing  radical  realignments  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  parties.   Saloon  men  have  been  pretty  generally 
Democrats,  with  a  recognized  tendency,  however,  to  shift 

their  votes  and  influence  according  to  their  own  inter- 

39 
ests.    In  the  late  eighties,  therefore,  when  the  Pro- 
hibition party  was  growing  in  voting  strength,  and  seemed 
to  be  drawing  its  followers  from  the  Republican  party, 

this  third  party  movement  was  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 

40 
Democrats  and  was  feared  by  their  opponents.     ^ince 

1890,  however,  when  the  Prohibitionists  attained  their 

greatest  relative  strength  with  a  vote  amounting  to 

7.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  they  have  been  a  negligible 

factor  in  elections.   But  the  liquor  problem  has  remained 

and  the  salibon  influence  has  preserved  its  contact  with 

the  party  organizations. 


39  Conversations. 

40  Dilla,  91,  169p  Tribune,  July  4,  17,  Aug.  27,  1686. 


PARTY  STRENGTH Since  1890,  an  increasing  majority 

of  the  partisan  newspapers  of  the  state  have  supported  the 
Republican  party.   Of  679  periodicals  of  all  descriptions 
which  were  oublished  in  1890,  209  were  independent,  201 
were  Republican,  and  117  were  Democratic.   In  1910,  the 
independent  newspapers  had  increased  to  274,  the  Repub- 
lican to  263,  while  the  Democratic  had  dwindled  to  only 
26.   In  1890,  there  were  23  independent  dailies,  19 
Republican,  and  14  Democratic.   Twenty  years  later,  the 
independent  dailies  had  increased  to  48,  the  Republican 
to  28,  but  the  Democrats  had  only  one.   In  1890,  there 
were  fourteen  counties  with  no  Democratic  local  news- 
papers.  l.rine  of  these  counties  had  Republican  js  Acer's 
only,  while  there  were  Republican  papers  in  every  county 
that  had  periodicals  of  any  kind.   In  1910,  the  Republicans 
had  press  representatives  in  all  but  two  counties;  but 

the  Democrats  lacked  an  editorial  spokesman  in  £8  of  the 

15 
83  counties. 

The  history  and  traditions  of  the  Republican  party  of 

I  ichigan  have  been  positive  elements  of  strength.   The  Sf\te 

boasts  of  having  held  the  first  Republican  convention. 


15  Lists  of  newspapers  are  contained  in  the  1. ichigan 
Llanual .   Many  papers,  of  course,  that  call  themselves 
independent,  are,  in  effect,  either  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic. A  priminent  Democrat  believes  that  "Independent" 

actually  means  "Republican".   Moreover,  counties  with 
no  Democratic  papers  are  not  without  the  circulation  of 
Democratic  opinion. 


10 

During  and  after  the  war  the  party  had   in  Zachariah 

Chandler  a   strong-minded   and  strong-willed  leader  of 

national  influence.   The  Republicans  had  "been  perfectly 

organized  when  the  Democrats  were  demoralized  and  lea- 
IE 
derless.    Long  after  the  war,  the  "best"  people  of  the 

13 

state  were  -usually  Republicans.    It  was  not  until 

after  the  election,  in  1890,  of  the  Democrat  ftinans, 
who  had  been  denounced  as  a  Copperhead,  that  the  old  vote- 
getting  shibboleths  of  the  war  era  were  generally 

14 
abandoned. 

■action  returns  show  that  Michigan  is  normally 
Republican.   Between  1854  and  1912,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  governor  was  defeated  but  twice; —  by 
a  Fusionist  in  1882  and  by  a  Democrat  in  1890.   Under 
abnormal  conditions  in  1912,  a  Democratic  governor  was 
elected;  and,  under  equally  abnormal  conditions,  he  was 
reelected  in  1914.   A  Democratic  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, however,  has  not  carried  the  state  since  1852. 
^ven  in  1912,  when  Roosevelt  received  a  plurality  of 
sixty  thousand  over  Taft ,  the  greatly  reduced  Republican 
vote  still  exceeded  the  Democratic  by  one  thousand. 
Between  1894  and  1910,  the  r.eoublican  vote  has  never  been 
less  than  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  and  in 
1904  it  was  as  -high  as  sixty-nine  per  cent.   In  the 
legislature  of  1891  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 

12  Dilla,  254.  13  Conversations. 

14  Tribune,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  14,  22,  1890,  i'eb.  10, 
14,  22,  1891. 
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both  houses.   Since  then  they  have  never  secured  a  ma- 
jority in  either  house,  and  in  one  session,  that  of 
1905,  the  legislature  was  ell  Republican. 

The  Republican  vote,  moreover,  is  evenly  distributed. 
In  1904  and  1908  the  Republican  candidate  for  presi- 
dent carried  every  county  in  the  state;  and  in  1900  and 

10 
1906  the  Democrats  carried  only  one.     ..ayne  County, 

the  chief  urban  center,  appeared  to  be  normally  democrat- 
ic prior  to  1894,  but  it  has  since  given  the  Republican 
state  and  national  tickets  increasing  majorities.   The 
upper  peninsula  is  a  fie publican  stronghold  with  overwhel- 
ming majorities  at  every  election.   The  Democrats  did  not 
carry  a  single  county  in  that  section  at  a  state  or 
national  election  between  1894  and  1912. 

Between  1890  and  1912,  the  Democrats  have  at  no  time 
controlled  both  the  national  and  state  administrations; 
and,  during  most  of  that  time,  they  have  controlled 
neither.   The  Republicans,  therefore,  have  practically 
monopolized  political  patronage. 

The  "safe"  Republican  majority  may  account  in  part 
for  the  fact  that  Michigan,  since  the  birth  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  has  never  had  a  presidential  candidate,  and 
since  1888,  has  had  no  important  aspirant  for  a  presiden- 


10  St  Joseph  in  1900  and  Cass  in  1906. 

11  In  the  Republican  national  convention,  1888,  R.  A. 
Alger,  a  former  governor  of  Michigan,  and  later  secreta- 
ry of  war  and  senator,  received  84  votes  on  the  first 
ballot  and  143  on  the  fifth.  Rep.  iJat.  Conv.  i-roc.,1688,  134, 
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tial  nomination. 

LEADERSHIP Along  with  advantages  of  patronage  and 

wealth,  the  Republican  party,  at  least  until  1902,  had  the 
advantage  of  spperior  leadership.   During  this  time  the 
undisputed  head  of  the  party  was  James  McMillan,  a  multi- 
millionaire of  Detroit,  who  was  elected  United  J '.  ■  tes 
senator  in  1889  and  retained  the  office  until  his  death  in 
1902.   He  succeeded  Lachariah  Chandler  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  state  central  committee  in  1879;  and  In  1886 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  office.   In  1896,  when  he 
resigned  the  nominal  management  of  the  party  organization 
lie  retaining  the  actual  control,  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  central  committee  twenty  years  and  had  been  its 
chairman  ten  years, —  a  longer  oeriod  than  fell  to  the  lot 
cf  any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors.  J   He  almost 
never  made  speeches  and  rarely  came  into  direct  relations 
with  the  workers  of  his  party.   But  he  used  money  effec- 
tively, and  was  skilful  in  the  choice  cf  his  subordinates 
and  in  the  distribution  of  patronage.    Tactful  and  con- 
ciliatory, he  usually  came  to  terms  with  his  enemies, 

and  he  did  not  interfere  in  state  contests  unless  his  own 

25 
prestige  or  oosition  seemed  involved."   He  was  a  "boss"; 

but,  to  use  the  words  of  one  cf  his  assistants,  he  was, 

24  Tribune,  Lee.  10,  1894,  April  24,  1896. 

25  "The  keynote  of  his  political  leadership...  was 
executive  ability rare  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  assistants  and  consummate  skill  in  handling  them." 
Tribune,  Aug.  11,  1902. 
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perhaps,  the  "easiest  boss  that  Michigan  ever  had." 

every 
Differing  in  almost^respect  from  McMillan  and  other 

ublican  leaders  of  the  nineties,  Hazen  S.  Pingree  \ 
the  most  picturescue  state  leader  of  the  time.   He  was 
mayor  of  Detroit  i'ourr  terms.   In  spite  of  his  lack  of 
education —  his  speeches  were  written  for  him,  end,  un- 
less he  lost  control  of  himself,  they   .-ere  read  verba- 
tim-- his  wealth,  his  homely  personality,  his  original 
methods,  his  radical  policies,  and  his  attacks  on  "hosses" 
v;on  for  him  a  large  following  outside  of  Detroit  and  a 
firm  hold  on  the  organization  in  Wayne  County.   Defeated 
by  the  "machine"   in  1692  and  1894,  he  finally  secured  the 
Republican  nomination  for  governor  in  1896.       h  his 
support  by  the  organization  was  Itikewurrn,  he  ran  ahead  of 
his  ticket.   In  1898  he  was  in  absolute  control  of  the  state 
convention  and  the  new  central  committee ^  was  renominated 
and  reelected,  again  running  ahead  of  his  ticket.   Dad  he 
been  well  educated  and  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  political 
advisors,  he  might  have  threatened  -enator  DcLillan's 
leadership.   As  it  was,  he  is  noteworthy  in  the  history  of 

rty  organization  for  his  early  and  vigorous  advocacy  of 
direct  nominations,  for  his  denunciation  of  "bosses"  and 

corporations,  end  for  his  frank  championship  of  indepen- 

E6 

dent  voting.    He  .     he  first  of  the  Dichigan  "insur- 
gents". 

At  the  death  of  Senator  DcLillan  in  1902  the  Repub- 
26  Tribune,  Deb.  2,  1895,  March  IS,  Day  26,  Dcv.  6, 
1896,  April  10,  1897,  Sept.  21,  Hov.  7,  9,  1898. 
Conversations. 
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lican  organization  was  left  without  a  leader.   Stro 
factional  feeling  developed,  and  local  "bosses"  appeared  in 
several  counties  who  were  8t>le  to  make  their  power  felt  in 
the  state  organization.    In  the  meantime,  the  so-called 
"progressive"  sentiment  was  growing  in  Republican  ranks. 
The  election  cf  "illiem  Alcen  Smith  as  senator  in  1907, 
of  Charles  3.  Townsend  to  sacceed  Burrows  in  1910,  and  of 
Chase  S.  Osborne  to  the  governorship  in  191  ve   definite 

indication  of  new  ideas  and  new  methods. 

The  leader  of  the  democratic  organization  in  1690  was 
Don.  M.  Dickinson,  a  Detroit  lawyer,  who  had  been  post- 
master-general in  Cleveland's  first  administration.  1'-  o 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee,  however,  was 
D.  J.  Campau,  also  of  Detroit;  and  in  1892  Mr.  Campau 
bacame  national  committeeman  as  well  as  state  chairman. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  cleavage  in  the  Democratic 
party  between  the  gold  and  silver  elements,  accentuated 


in  '     -an  by  a  dispute  over  the  distribution  of  patro- 

27 
nage,    Mr.  Campau  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  radi- 
cal faction  and  Mr.  Dickinson  led  the  admimietrationists. 


35  The  most  powerful  of  these  local  "bosses"  were 
"Toi  '   avin  of  Wayne,  "Tip"  Atwood  of  Tuscola,  "Bill" 
Judson  of  Washtenaw,  and  "Link"  Avery  of  St.  Clair. 

In  1904,  atwood  was  said  to  be  in  control  of  the  state 
organization.   Tribune,  July  25,  1904. 
27   See  below,  p 
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Mr.  Dickinson  controlled  the  state  delegate  convention  in 
1896;  cut  the  victory  of  the  silver  forces  in  the  national 
convention  and  the  unseating  of  several  of  the  gold 
delegates  from  Michigan  delivered  the  state  organization 
into  the  control  of  Mr.  Campau.   From  this  time  until 
1908,  Mr.  U amp an  was  national  committeeman  and  dominated 
the  state  organization.   He  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  an  industrious  party  worker,  an  organizer  of  some 
ability,  and,  above  all,  a  man  of  wealth  who  was  believed 

by  his  followers  to  be  generous  in  the  financial  support 

29 
of  his  party.    he  never  held  an  elective  office. 

In  1901  the  -democrats  returned  to  their  old  party 
e,  having  practically  absorbed  the  Populists  and  Sil- 
ver  Republicans.''   In  1904  the  state  organization  of 
the  "Gold"  Democrats  was  abandoned,  and  many  of  the 
conservatives  again  became  conspicuous  at  Democratic  gath- 
erings.  The  party  organization,  however,  grew  steadily 


26  Eis  enemies,  however,  accused  him  of  fostering  a 
financial  "myth",  and  declared  that  his  large  campaign 
contributions  were  not  actually  his,  but  were  funds  de- 
rived from  other  sources. 

29  On  the  political  activities  of  Mr.  Campau  and  Mr. 
Dickinson,  see:  News,  Jan.  10,  April  28,  1886;  Tribune, 
April  22,  1692,  July  31,  1896,  June  22,  25,  Aug.  10,1898, 
Free  Press,  Sept.  B,  1666,  June  22,  1894,  July  6,  Aug.  14, 
26,  Sept.  6,  1896;  Lem.  Nat.  Conv.  Proc,  1900,  264; 
Legislative  Souvenir,  59. 

S7  Tribune,  March  6,  9,  1101.       Mi dale -of-t he -Road" 
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weaker.   In  1908  the  organization  was  captured  by  a  conser- 

?8 
tive  -roup  of  leaders  who  are  still  in  control." 

The  Progressive  movement  and  the  resulting  split  in  the 
He publican  party  placed  a  Democrat  in  the  governorship  in 
1912  ,  and,  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  the  direct 
primary,  appear  to  have-  greatly  strengthened  the  Demo- 
cratic organization. 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  PARTY  ORG,:      I Prior  to  1687,  the 

legislature  and  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  were  reluctant 
to  recognize  political  parties  or  to  interfere  in  their 

internal  afMlgrs.   In  People  vs  Eurlhut ,  ■  the  supreme  court 

45 
declared  unconstitutional  an  act  of  1871    which  provi- 
ded for  a  b<£rd  of  public  works  in  Detroit,   the  members 
to  be  taken  from  the  two  political  parties.   The  party 
composition  of  the  board  was  criticized  by  the  court 

but  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  was  based  on  other 

46 
grounds.    An  act  of  1885,  providing  for  a  board  of  elec- 


Pi  mlists,  however,  maintained  an  organization  -until  1909. 
The  Silver  Republican  organization  practically  ceased  to 
exist  in  1900. 

38  Aoril  4,  1916. 

45  3  Session  Laws,  1871,  273. 

46  24  Mich.  44  (1871).   Justice  Ghristiancy  said: 

"This  act,  therefore the  first  ever  brought  to  my 

knowledge,  which  has  attempted  to  recognize  parties  as 
permanent if  it  intended  that  their  identity  should  be 


n 

tion  commissioners  in  Detroit  to  be  appointed  from  the 
two  leading  political  parties  was  held  unconstitutional, 

"because,  among  other  reasons,  it  prescribed  a  political 

48 
test  for  the  holding  of  office.    In  1867,  however,  a 

law  was  passed  which  not  only  recognized  parties  hut 

prescribed  optional  regulations  for  the  control  of  con- 

49 
mentions  and  ward  orimariesj    and  in  1889  the  first  of 


determined  by  anything  more  than  the  mere  name  of  the 
organization  to  which  an  individual  might  pro  ess  to 
belong,  has  attempted  a  mere  impossibility."   Justice 
Cooley  declared  the  provision  as  to  appointment  from  par- 
ties nugatory  "because  the  Legislature,  on  general  prin- 
ciples, have  no  power  to  make  party  affiliation  a  quali- 
fication for  office." 

48  Attorney  General  vs  Detroit  Common  Council; 

58  I.Iich.  213.  v'ustice  Campbell  said:   "But  parties,  however 
powerful  and  unavoidable  they  may  be,  and  however  insep- 
arable from  popular  government,  are  not  and  cannot  be 
recognized  as  having  any  legal  authority  as  such.   The 
law  cannot  regulate  or  fix  the  numbers,  or  compel  or  en- 
courage adherence  to  them." 

49  Public  Acts,  1687,  No. 


50 
the  secret  voting  acts   was  passed  again  involving  the 

recognition  and  re  ul at ion  of  parties.   The  legal  regu- 
lation of  party  primaries  and  of  elections  was  extended 
in  subseqxient  legislation  end  tipheld  by  the  supreme  court, 
al  control  of  the  ballot  early  brought  before  the  court 
cases  involving  the  validity  of  nominations.   In  Shields 
vs  Jacobs  (1891),  a  case  arising  from  a  split  convention, 
the  court  decided  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  the 
board  of  election  commissioners  to  determine  the  "regu- 
larity" of  a  party  convention,  but  that  both  tickets 

51 
nominated  should  go  en  the  ballot. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  an  opinion  of  the 

attorney-general  the  following  year  declared  that  it  was 

the  duty  of  the  board  of  election  commissioners  to 

print  all  tickets  duly  certified  by  the  chairman  and  secre- 

tary  of  the  committee  of  a  political  organization. 

In  1694,  however,  the  court  itself  reviewed  the  proceedings 

of  a  oarty  convention  and,  in  the  light  of  party  custom, 

decided  as  to  the  "regularity"  and  validity  of  its  nom- 

52 
ination.    The  leading  :..ichigan  case,  however,  is  that  of 

Stephenson  vs  Eoard  of  Election  Commissioners,  in  which 

the  nominee  of  a  rump  convention  claimed  a  place  on  the 

official  ballot.   The  court  pointed  out  that  the  usual 


50  Public  Acts,  N  1689,  Ho. 

5]788  Mich.  164. 

52  Beck  vs  Board  of  Election  Commissioners,  105  Mich. 

192  (192). 

51w  Attorney-General's  Report,    1692,    215. 


remedy  against  injustice  in  convention  procedure  "has 
teen  either  a  belt  on  the  pert  of  the  dissatisfied,  and 
the  selection  of  an  opposition  candidate  within  the  par- 
ty, or  a  refusal  by  the  electors  to  support  the  nominee; 
end  the  courts  have  been  careful  not  to  interfere  with 
the  application  of  these  remedies  which  have  usiially  been 
found  adequate*.,   and  when  a  considerable  faction  of  a 
convention  leaves  the  meeting,  and  nominates  a  ticket, 
claiming  to  be  the  representative  of  the  party  which  called 
the  convention,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  contrts  to 
determine  upon  technical  grounds  that  it  is  not,  and  that 
its  action  is  void,  and  deny  it  a  place  upon  the  ballot, 
thereby  defeating  the  purification  of  methods  within 

the  party,  or  to  say  which  faction  was  right  and  which 

52a 
wrong...  The  electors  must  decide  between  them." 

This  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  in  1904  in  Jennings  vs 

Board,  the  court  holding  that,  in  the  absence  of  fraud, 

the  determination  of  a  political  convention  as  to  who  are 

52b 
its  nominees  is  final,     and  in  19C7  in  cotter  vs 


52a  118  Mich.  596.   See  also  Baker  vs  Board.  110 
Mich.  655  (1896*'.   "The  reluctance  of  the  courts  to 
enter  u^on  an  inquiry...  into  the  question  of  fact  as  to 
which  of  two  contending  factions  truly  represents  a 
political  party,  has  been  manifested  in  various  cases." 

52b  157  Mich.  720  (1904). 
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Deuel,  the  court  declaring  that  the  composition  of  a  com- 
mittee according  to  the  custom  and 'suage  of  the  party 

with  the  sanction  of  the  party  conventions  would  not  be 

5£c 
disturbed  by  the  courts.      In  the  following  year,  in 

Burns  vs  Board,  the  court  decided  that  the  relator  : 
had  received  six  of  the  eleven  votes    in  a  regularly 
constituted  convention  was  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  reg- 
ular Republican  ticket  rather  than  the  respondent  who  had 

52d 
received  five  votes  in  a  seceding  body.      I  he  policy 

of  the  Michigan  supreme  court,  therefore,  appears  to  have 

been  to  refuse  in  general  to  decide  controversies  between 

clsimants  to  a  nomination  for  the  reason  primarily  that 

such  controversies  are  extremely  difficult  to  adjudicate, 

and,  when  making  an  exception,  not  to  go  back  of  party 

usage  or  the  determination  of  a  regularly  consijtuted 

convention. 

neither  the  legislature  nor  the  courts  of  Lichigan 

have  undertaken  to  frame  a  precise  definition  of  party 

organizations.   The  attorney-general  was  of  the  opinion 

that  the  words  "political  organization"  or  "political 

party"  as  used  in  the  general  election  law  of  1691 

"must  be  construed  to  mean  any  respectable  body  of  citizens 

who  are  electors  of  any  township  or  election  district,  and 

who  assemble  themselves  together  in  the  manner  provided  by 

52e 
the  law,  and  hold  a  nominating  caucus  or  convention". 


52c  149  Mich.  292  (19C7). 
52d  154  Mich.  471  (1908). 
524  Attorney-General's  Report,  1892,  181. 
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C; 
In  Sfcateau  vs  Board,    the   supreme    court    said    that    a 

nomination  for  alderman  "ought  to  represent  the  wishes 

of  a  respectable  portion"  of  the  electors  of  the  ward 

"in  order  to  entitle  the  ticket,  as  a  distinct  party  ticket, 

52f 
to  be  printed  upon  the  ballot".       "I  apprehend,"  said 

the  attorney-general,  "that  what  the  court  means  by  a 
respectable         body  of 'such  electors'   must  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  number  of  voters  in  the  district 
where  the  candidate  is  to  be  nominated,   Eor  instance,  if 
there  were  three  hundred  voters  in  the  ward,  ten  voters 
could  not  be  said  to  be  any  respectable  portion  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  ward,  snd  unless  the  caucus  or  convention  was 
called  by  giving  public  notice  so  that  all  the  people  of  the 
ward  or  district  might  be  notified,  I  hardly  think  that 
a  board  of  election  commissioners  would  be  criticized  for 
refusing  to  accept  a  ticket  when  they  knew  that  it  only 
represented  a  secret  caucus,  attended  by  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  voters  of  the  ward".   ^ 

GENERAI  FEATURES ./hen  party  organizations  were  free 

from  legal  control  and  later  in  all  points  not  regulated 
by  law,  the  form  and  working  of  the  organizations  were 
determined  by  rules  adopted  by  the  parties  themselves 
and  by  custom.   ?he  organization--  in  general  outline  the 
two  parties  were  dike —  was  based  on  the  political 


52f   50  N.  tf.  Rep.  102. 

52g  Attorney-General's  Report,  1892,  206-207. 
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subdivisions  of  the    state.      There   was  a  party  committee 
for  the    state   as   a  whole,    for  the    county,    for  the    city, 
for  the   congressional   district,    for  the    senatorial  dis- 
trict,   for  the    representative   district,    for  the    judicial 
circuit,    for  the   ward,    and  for   the   township.      In  general 
each  of  these   political   subdivisions  had   its   own  convention 
or  primary.      In   dm^paigns  the    organization  frequently  ex- 
tended  into  the   precincts   and  school-districts.      The   organ- 
ization  in  each   political   subdivision  was   considered    in 
theory  to   be   an  independent    organization,    not    only  with 
respect   to   the   organizations   in  other   subdivisions   but 
also  with  respect   to   the   state   organization;    and  the    state 

organization  was   considered  to   be    independent   of  the 

55 
national   organization. 

Within  the   state   and  within  each  subdivision  the 

» 

highest  authority  was  considered  to  be  the  party 
convention;  but  on  md>st  matters  and  especially  on 
those  which  were  most  pressing  the  party  committee  tcok 
decisive  action.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  written 
rules  were  rarely  adopted  even  by  the  state  central 
committees.   The  written  rules  of  the  Republican  state 
central  committee  seem  never  to  have  been  complete  i 

the  Democratic  state  central  committee  does  not  appear 

54 

ever  to  have  adopted  written  rules  of  any  kind. 


53  Conversations.  54  Ibid. 
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-1  practice  of  the  organizations  was  determined  al- 
most wholly  "by  custom.   In  quiet  times  and  quiet  places 
custom  waslikely  to  continue  uninterrupted   for  many  years. 
On  account  of  the  looseness  of  the  party  confederation,  we 
find  in  the  various  subdivisions  a  puzzling  variety  of 
practices.   Prohsbly  no  two  counties  v/ere  at  any  time 
alike  in  every  detail  of  form  and  procedure.   He  publican 
practice  in  one  county  will  he  found  to  resemble  Democrat- 
ic practice  in  another,  and  both  may  differ  from  the 
practice  of  either  party  in  a  third  county. 

Except  in  the  nominating  process,  there  was  no  perma- 
nent arrangement  for  the  coordination  or  subordination 
of  the  various  organizations.   In  practice  they  coopera- 
ted with  each  other  and  with  the  state  organization. 

Sometimes  the  organizations  of  two  or  more  subdivisions 

55 
were  consolidated;    sometimes  the  functions  of  one  organ- 

56 
ization  were  assumed  by  another.     The  relations  of  the 

organization  of  one  subdivision  to  that  of  another 

depended  on  custom,  on  expediency,  on  gee     hy,  on  the 

local  political  situation,  and  especially  on  the  ability 

and  temper  of  the  party  officials.   In  general  the  good 

of  one  organization  was  the  good  also  of  the  others. 

The  recognition  that  unity  was  essential  to  success  was 

itself  unifying.   The  state  leaders,  moreover,  were  usually 

55  As  in  ayne  and  Lent  counties,  where  the  county, 
city,  and  congressional  committees  were  sometimes  consol- 
idated. 

56  As  in  the  case  of  representative  and  senatorial 
district  committees. 
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also  local  leaders.   Finally,  "below  the  surface  there 
were  invisible  influences  which  ;     s  worked  for  a  cen- 
tralized and  comprehensive  control. 

The  existence  of  this  invisible  element  in  party  con- 
trol makes  difficult  a  real  understanding  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  organization. 

Party  battles  in  Michigan  have  been  fought  on  t- 
election  dates:  the  firsl     day  in  April  and  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Londay  in  November.   In  April 
occurs  the  election  of  township  and  village  officers, 
most  city  officers,  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
the  regents  of  the  university,  the  circuit  judges,  since 
1903  the  county  copnis si oners  of  schools,  and  since  1909 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  state  bo; rd 
of  education,  and  the  state  board  of  agriculture.   At  the 
biennial  election  in  November  have  been  chosen  all  other 
elective  state  officers,  in  most  counties  the  remaining 
county  officers,  and,  of  course,  members  of  Congress  end 
presidential  electors,   fsrty  organization  has  been  most 
complete  and  most  active  prior  to  the  fall  election  and 
more  complete  and  more  active  in  presidential  than  in 
"off"  years.   The  spring  election,  while  it  has  not  been 
"taken  out  of  politics"  as  was  intended,  is  chiefly  im- 
portant for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  state  election 
in  the  United  States  following  a  presidential  campaign. 


CHAPTER  II 
PARTY  CC   [TTEBS,  PRIMARIES,  AND  CONVENTIONS,  1890-1904 
Party  organization  appears  less  significant  in  its 
anatomy  than  in  its  physiology.  Accordingly,  I  shall 
sketch  the  committee  system  very  briefly,  discussing  the 
functions  of  the  committees  in  connection  with  the  veri- 
ous  phases  of  the  nominating  process  and  the  electoral 
campaign. 

COMMITTEES The  ward  committee  usually  consisted  of 

three  members.   legislation  in  1895,  however,  necessita- 
ted in  Detroit  a  committeeman  in  each  voting  precinct  to 

be  elected  st  the  first  precinct  primary  for  a  term  of 

2 

one  year.    The  ward  committee  exercised  almost  complete 

control  over  the  conduct  of  primaries,  but  its  campaign 

duties  tended  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  the  city 

4 
or  county  committee.    its  officers  were  a  chairman, 

a  secretary,  and  sometimes  a  treasurer. 

The  township  committee  counted  customarily  three  mem- 
bers, who  were  elected  at  the  first  township  primary  in 

6 
the  spring  and  who  served  for  one  year;   and^ in  the 


1  i;ews,  Aug.  19,  1912;  Free  Press,  Oct.  28,  1894; 
Herald,  Lay  9,  1902. 

2  local  Acts,  1895,  No.  411. 

4  Free  2ress,  Oct.  11,  1892,  July  11,  1906. 

5  Ibid.,  March  18,  1691,  Feb.  15,  1699. 

6  Herald,  March  10,  22,  1900. 
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townships  studied, the  committeeman  first  elected  usually 

7 
acted  as  chairman. 

The  county  committee,  the  most  important  local  party 

organ,  was  usually  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  ward 

and  township,  and  these  ward  and  township  representatives 

v:ere  elected  at  the  county  convention,  which,  in  m&st 

cases,  confirmed  the  caucus  selections  of  ward  and 

8       ™ 
township  delegations.    Somet^es  ,  however,  the  county 

convention  selected  the  chairmen  of  the  ward  and  township 

9 
committees  to  constitute  the  county  committee,    and 

there  were  possibly  other  modes  of  election.   The 
committee  ordinarily  served  two  years,  and  the  customary 
officers  were  a  chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer, 
with  sometimes  a  vice-chairman  and  an  assistant-secretary. 
In  iVayne  County  the  chairman  was  often  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee itself;  in  other  counties,  usually  by  the  county 
convention,  but  in  many  cases  he  was  actually  named  by 
the  candidates    or  by  a  dominant  clique  or  boss.   There 
was  usually  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of  five,  sev- 
en, or  nine  members,   appointed  by  the  chairman,  and  of 


7  Tribune,  March  15,  1688.  Conversations. 

8  Tribune,  Aug.  22,  1666;  Herald,  Aug.  25,  1898,  I.iay 
16,  Aug.  3,  1902. 

9  Ann  Arbor  Argus -Democrat ,  Aug.  22,  1902.   Conversations. 

11  As  in  Kent  County.   Herald,  June  18,  1892,  May  16, 
1902.   Tribune,  Aug.  15,  1886,  July  15,  1890. 
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this  sub-co::  ittee ,  the  chairman  and  secretary  were  usua- 

15 

lly  ex  officio  members  and  officers.  "    e  county  commit- 
tee usually  held  a  meeting  for  organization  immediately 
after  its  selection  by  the  county  convention,  but  meetings 

in  general  were  infrequent  except  during  campaigns,  and 

16 

were  usually  secret. 

The   countyAwas   an  essential   element    of  the   party 
mechanism,    and   its   control  formed   the    chief  issue    in  many 
factional  fights.      The   office   of  chairman  entailed  work 
and   sacrifice,    and  v/as  generally  filled,   especially  in 

the  Republican  organization,    by  energetic   and    able  men 

IS 
who  were   often  repeatedly  reelected.    *"      In  recommending 

the   appointment    of  post-masters   Senator  McMillan  sought    and 

usually  followed   the   STiggestions   of   the  county   chairmen. 

en  people    complained  about   an  appointment,"   says   one   of 
the   Senator's   former  assistants,    "we   told  them  that,    if 
they  were   dissatisfied,    their  business  was  to   select   a 
new  county  chairman."      The  members   of  the    committee   were 
often  disinclined    or  unable   to  meet   and  act,    and     express- 
ly or  tacitly  authorized  the    chairman  to   transact   prac- 
tically all   of  the  business.      While   engaged   in  the   service 
of  the   party,    he    often  availed  himself   of  the   op  ^rtunity 
to  build  a  personal  machine,    the  finished  product    of  which, 
in  the  Republican   party,    was  usually  an   appointive   or 
elect ijye   office. 

At  the   head  of  the   state   organization  stood  the   state 


15  Tribune,    Oct.    10,    1694,    Oct.    23,    1902.   Free   Press, 
Sept.    23,    1690.    In  1899   the  Wayne   County  Republican 
Executive   Committee    consisted   of  the   chairman,    secretary, 
treasurer,    and   fifteen  others.    Free   Press,   Feb.    9,    1899. 

16  For   an   exception,    see   Free   Press,   Feb.    12,    1899. 
13  Tribune,   April  16,    190JJ. 
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central  committee,  with  general  supervision  over  other 
organisations  in  so  fsr  as  they  particiapated  in  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  state  officers.   It  named  new 
district  committees  when,  on  account  of  legislative  re- 
apportionments or  other  causes,  the  regularly  chosen 

19 
committees  had  "become  defunct.    It  decided  on  the  party 

18 
name  and  vignette.    During  the  period  1890-1904,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  two  central  committees  was  the  same,  that 
is,  two  members  from  each  congressional  district  and  four 

officers  who  were  usually  selected  from  outside  the  commit- 

20 
tee.      3  members  of  the  committee  were  chosen  "biennial- 
ly, in  presidential  years  at  the  first  state  convention. 
A  caucus  of  district  delegates  meeting  just  "before  the 
state  convention  selected  the  two  district  members  of  the 

committee,  and  the  caucus  selection  was  confirmed  by  the 

21 

state  convention.   Reelections  were  common.    The  com- 

22 
mittee  filled  its  own  vacancies.    Apparently  no  provision 

existed  for  the  removal  of  members  or  of  officers;  but, 

23 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  were  no  removals. 


19  Free  Press,  March  2,  1692;  Tribune,  March  2,  5,  1892; 
Republican  Nat.  Conv.  Proc,  1892,  11. 

18  As  was  done  by  the  Democratic  central  committee  in 
1896  and  1901,  in  the  latter  year  after  authorization  "by 
the  state  convention.   Tribune,   i  rch  6,  1901. 

20  In  1892  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  enlarge 
the  Republican  central  committee  to  three  members  from 
each  district.   Tribune,  April  14,  15,  1892. 

21  One  member  in  1905  had  served  fourteen  years.   Tribune, 
Jan.  20,  1903. 

22  Tribune,  Oct.  19,  1888. 

23  Ibid.,  Sept.  19,  June  22,  1898,  Aug.  26,  1904; 
Tree  Tress,  Jor>e  Z9,    Sept?7t  %o,iriH. 
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The  officers  of  the  state  central  committee  were  a 
chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
The  chairman  was  customarily  selected  by  the  state  con- 
vention.  Delegates  frequently  made  the  attempt  in  con- 
ventions to  leave  the  selection  of  a  chairman  to  the  com- 
mittee; and  this  was  done  "by  the  Democrats  in  1904  and 
possibly  in  1894.   During  this  period  of  fourteen  years 
the  He  publicans  had  four  chairmen,  the  Democrats  six. 
In  the  selection  of  a  state  chairman  wealth  was  a  desidera- 
tum; for,  in  the  absence  of  dependable  revenue,  he  had  to 
bear  unexpected  burdens  and  pay  expected  deficits, 
the  ten  chairmen  of  this  period,  four  were  reputed  mill- 
ionaires, five  were  lawyers,  and  five  were  from  Detroit. 
Host  of  them  were,  at  one  time  or  another,  aspirants  for 
public  office.   The  secretary  was  usually  the  personal 
choice  of  the  chairman,  although  formally  chosen  in  most 
cases  by  the  committee.   The  Republican  secretary  for  many 
years  was  paid  a  salary   ($1200.00  to  $1500.00)  and  devo- 
ted most  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  organization,  but  the 

Democratic  secretary  received  payment  only  while 

£4 
engaged  in  campaign  activities.  The  chairman  appoin- 
ted an  executive  committee  to  which  the  central  committee 
delegated  many  of  its  powers,  the  membership  of  this  sub- 
committee varying  from  six  to  eleven.  There  were  two 
regular  meetings  of  the  central  committee,  and,  in  presi- 
dential years,  three:  a  meeting  for  organization  immedi- 


Q.H      .;ee  below,  p. 
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ately  after  its  selection  and  a  meeting  just  before 
each  state  convention  to  pass  on  the  credentials  of  delegates, 
The  chairman  called  other  meetings  at  his  discretion. 
Proceedings  of  the  committee  were  usually  secret,  but' 
were  often  attended  by  candidates  and  other  party  lea- 
ders.  According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  first  open  meet- 
ing of  a  state  central  committee  was  in  1898  when  the 

25 
Republicans  held  a  public  session. 

The  national  committeeman  was,  theoretically,  the 
representative  in  the  state  of  the  national  organization 
and  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  organizations. 
The  office  was  considered  to  be  the  prerogative  of  weal- 
thy men,  especially  of  men  willing  to  contribute  generous- 
ly to  campaign  funds.   In  the  Democratic  organization, 
which  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  Republican,  the 
national  committeeman  was  considered  to  be  more  important 
than  the  state  chairman,  because  in  the  minority  party 
the  national  committeeman  was  expected,  in  the  event  of 
party  saccess,  to  be  the  distributor  of  federal  patron- 
age.  From  1892  to  1896,  however,  Mr.  Campau,  who  was 
national  committeeman  and  in  control  of  the  state  organ- 
ization, was  opposed  to  the  Administration,  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  leader  of  the  Jadministrationists  in  the  state, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  selected  a  number  of  "referees"  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  who  recommended  Democrats  for  appoint- 
ment.  This  arrangement  intensified  the  opposition  of 
the  radical  wing  of  the  party,  which  regarded  Mr.  Dickin- 

25  Tribune,  Oct.  5,  1898. 
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son's  methods  as  opposed  to  "the  rights  and  authority  of 
the  regular  party  organization". 

In  the  congressional  district  committees,  there  was 
much  variety,  with  respect  both  to  number  of  members  and 
method  of  selection,  the  committee  ver~'   Dimnonly  consisting 

of  one  member  from  each  of  the  counties  in  the  district, 

27 
chosen  by  the  congressional  district  convention. 

officers  were  usually  chosen  by  the  committee  or  by  the 

candidate,  and,  in  tbe  first  district  which  coincided 

with  Wayne  County,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  eustom 

for  the  candidate  to  name  the  entire  committee,  as,  in 

28 
fact,  he  frequently  did  in  other  counties. 

The  senatorial  district  committees  consisted  usually  of 
three  or  five  members,  or  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  senatorial  district. 

The  representative  district  committee  was  similarly 
constituted,  but  in  the  cities,  the  city  committee  usually 
acted  as  a  representative  district  committee,  and  in-  some 
counties  the  county  committee  performed  that  function. 


26  Tribune,  Sept.  12,  1894;  Free  Press,  June  25,  1894. 

27  Tribune,  July  9,  1902,  May  SO,  1902;   statements  in 
Kichigan  Department  of  State.  For  other  apportionments,  see 
Herald,  Lay  2,  1900,  Sept.  17,  1902. 

28  Herald,  Sept.  1,  1904;  Tribune,  Oct.  11,  1892, 

Sept.  13,  1900;  Free  Press,  Larch  10,  1908.   In  1898  and 

in  1904  J.  E.  Corliss  of  the  First  District  had  a  commit- 
tee of  over  one  hundred.   Tribune,  Oct.  11,  1898,  ^pnl, 
22,  1904. 
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The  judicial  circut  committees  were  in  general  unimpor- 
tant, calling  judicial  conventions,  and  in  some  circuits 
managing  the  campaigns  of  candidates  for  circuit  judge. 

-"  e  city  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
wards  chosen  at  the  ward  primaries,  was  chiefly  concerned 
with  municipal  nominations  and  elections.   In  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids,  however,  it  performed  much  of  the  campaign 
work  of  the  county  and  district  committees,  acting  at  times 
according  to  a  definite  arrangement  for  the  securing  of 
effective  cooperation. 

PBIMARIES In  the  nominating  process,  the  party  primary 

was  the  first  and  the  most  vital  step.   Here  in  theory 
the  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  became  ar- 
ticulate in  definite  delegations  of  authority,   i.o  feature 
of  the  party  organization,  however,  was  subjected  to  so 
much  deserved  attack,  reformers,  newspapers,  and  party 

leaders  repeatedly  pointing  out  the  connection  between 

30 

bad  primaries  and  bad  government. 

Legislation  regulating  primaries  and  conventions  was 
passed  in  1687,  1693,  1895,  1699,  and  1901. 

les  for  the  conduct  of  primaries,  other  than  as  laid 
down  in  this  legislation,  were  made  usually  by  the  city, 


SO  ?or  example,  Free  Press,  :  arch  6,  1695,  Oct.  8,  1890. 

30a  I  do  not  consider  in  this  chapter  the  local  direct 

nomination  laws  which  were  passed  for  Zent ,  LIuskegon,  and 
yne  counties  in  19C1  and  1903.   There  is  a  summary 

account  and  criticism  of  primary  legislation  in  Butter- 
field,  Direct  Pjmimaries.  in  Kent  County.,  Mich.  Pol.  Sci. 
Ass'n  PajEifilS,  1905,  1-7. 
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ward,  and  township  committees,  and  sometimes  by  the  county 
and  district  committees;  but  the  actu^al  control  of  the 
primary,  the  important  thing,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ward 
id  township  committees  or  precinct  committeemen. 
Prior  to  1895,  primaries  were  generally  held  "by  townships 
and  wards.   The  local  act  of  1895  r.r.de  precinct  primaries 
mandatory  in  Detroit;  and  the  public  act  of  the  same  year 

made  precinct  primaries  optional  with  the  city  committees 

31 

in  cities  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand." 

rly  in  the  nineties,  the  general  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  held  a  separate  primary  for  practically  every 
convention.   Thus,  in  Wayne  County,  in  1692,  the  Republi- 
cans held  six  primaries:  the  first,  to  elect  delegates  to 
the  district  convention  which  elected  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  end  to  the  county  convention  which 
elected  delegates  to  the  state  delegate  convention;  the 
second,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  county  convention  which 
elected  delegates  to  the  state  nominating  convention; 
the  third,  to  elect  delegates  to  the  county  convention 
which  elected  delegates  to  a  special  state  convention 
which  nominated  a  candidate  for  judge  of  the  supreme 
court;  the  fourth,  to  sleet  delegates  to  the  congression- 
al district  convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Con- 
press;  the  fifth,  to  elect  delegates  to  county,  city,  and 
senatorial  district  conventions;  the  sixth,  to  nominate 


31  local  Acts,  1895,  No.  411;  Public  Acts,  1895,  Wo.  135. 
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candidates  for  aldermen  and  to  elect  members  of  the  city 
committee.   In  the  townships  there  were  probably  fewer 
primaries  in  a  year;  but  in  presidential  years  there 
were  asjmany  as  four.   The  tendency,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  primaries  end  to  assign 

work 

moreAto  each.   Thus,  on  October  18,  1900,  the  Republicans 
in  Detroit  held  one/primary  for  the  choosing  of  :  elder- 
manic  candidates,  members  of  the  ward  committees,   members 
of  the  primary  and  election  boards,  delegates  to  the 
county  nominating  convention,  delegates  to  the  city 
nominating  convention,  delegates  to  the  senatorial  district 
nominating  convention,  and  delegates  to  the  congressional 
district  nominating  convent  ion.  *"°     There  were  disadvantages 
in  holding  six  primaries  in  a  year;  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
any  counterbalancing  advantages  in  having  one  primary 
elect  seven  sets  of  party  officials. 

The  city  or  county  committee  issued  the  official  call 

36 

for  the  ward  primaries.*'   Conflicting  calls  were  some- 
times issued  by  different  committees,  resulting  in  the  se- 
lection of  contesting  delegations.  •  The  township  commit- 
tees called  the  township  primaries.   The  call  stated  the 
purpose,  date,  and  hours  of  the  primary,  leaving  the  place, 
in  cities,  to  be  designated  later  by  the  ward  committees. 
Sometimes  the  call  included  additional  directions,  for 


33  Tribune,  Oct.  16,  1900. 

36  Early  in  the  period,  however,  the  call  for  the  coun- 
ty or  city  convention  usually  "requested"  the  ward  commit- 
tees to  call  the  primaries  for  a  certain  date.   Tribune, 
July  28,  1888. 
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example,  that  voting  should  be  by  ballot  or  that  the 
primary  should  be  held  at  a  central  location.   The  law 

of  1893  provided  that  notices  of  primaries  should  be 

37 
published  or  posted  fire  days  in  advance. 

Hot  all  primaries  were  partisan.  In  the  villages, 
nominating  primaries  were  frequently  called  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  and  participated  in  by  members  of  more  than  one 

38 
party,   and  I  am  told  that  in  one  township  it  was  the 

custom  to  hold  a  union  primary  for  the  nomination  of  town- 
ship officers,   the  first  and  second  choices  of  this 

39 
prims ry  receiving  places  on  the  ballot. 

Custom  decreed  that  the  call  for  the  primary  should 
not  be  issued  in  advance  of  the  call  for  the  correspon- 
ding convention;  and  "snap"  primaries  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  general  or  serious  evil,  although  occasionally  at- 
tempted, especially  in  the  Republican  gubernatorial  con- 

40 
tests  in  1896,  1900,  and  1902.    In  some  instances, 

41 
primaries  were  held  without  any  call  at  all. 

Primaries  were  sometimes  purposely  located  in  out- 
of-the-way  corners  of  the  ward,  and,  prior  to  1893,  were^ 

43 
in  the  largest  cities  frequently  held  in  saloons. 

**** 

37  Attorney-General's  Report,    1899,    92;    Public  Acts, 
1893,   Ho.    175.      This   prevision  was   also    in  local  Acts, 
1901,    No.    470. 

38  Attorney-General's  Report,    1899. 

39  Conversation. 

40  Tribune,  April  13,  1896,  May  30,  Sept.  9,  1900,  June 
4,  190£;  Free  Press,  March  £2,  1896. 

41  Ibid.,  June  §1,  1894. 

43  Ibid.,  Sept.  7,  1886,  July  7,  8,  1892;  Tribune,  July 

9,  1692. 
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The  act  cf  that  year  prescribed  that  primaries  should  not 

44 
he  held  in  saloons  or  in  places  adjacent  to  them. 

In  general,  primaries  met  within  three  days  of  the 

local  convention,  and  very  often  on  the  day  preceding  the 

convention.   The  legislation  of  1895  prescribed  that  all 

wards  or  precincts  in  cities  of  over  fifteen  thousand  should 

hold  primaries  on  the  same  day,  but  that  all  parties 

should  hold  primaries  on  different  days.   The  common 

councils  in  cities  of  fifteen  thousand  to  one  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  were  empowered  to  require  parties  to  hold 

primaries  within  a  given  time,  but,  unless  the  council  chose 

to  act,  the  time  of  the  primaries  should  be  determined  by 

44a 
the  city  committee.     In  Detroit  all  primaries  should 

be  held  after  the  last  session  of  the  board  of  registra- 
tion and  for  the  October  and  Llarch  primaries  definite  days 
were  assigned  to  each  partyjj  to  the  majority  party  the 
Thursday  and  'Wednesday  respectively  of  the  third  week 
before  fall  and  spring  elections,  and  to  the  other  par- 
ties each  a  day  later. 

Prior  to  1895,  the  usiial  hours  for  primaries  as  fixed 
by  the  county,  city,  or  district  committee  were,  in  the 
cities,  from  six  or  seven  to  eight  p.  m. ,  and,  in  the  town- 
ships, in  the  early  afternoon.   The  committee  in  charge, 
however,  often  closed  the  polls  long  before  the  announced 
time  for  coining,  and,  not  infrequently,  while   many  were 

44  Public  Acts,  1895,  I!o.  175. 

44a  These  provisions  were  enacted  for  Kent  County  in 
1901.   Local  Acts,  1901,  No.  470. 
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still  waiting  to  vote.    Sometimes  the  committeemen 

opened  and  closed  the  polls  intermittently  in  order  to 
receive  the  votes  of  henchmen  and  exclude  the  votes  of 
opponents  and  strangers.   Lanipulation  of  the  clock  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  ohservers,  the  prime  evil  of  the  par- 
ty primary.   As  a  remedy,  the  law  of  1893  provided  that 

in  cities  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  more  the  primaries 

47 
should  begin  at  two  and  last  until  eight  p.  m.  ; 

and  the  acts  of  1895  prescribed  these  hours  for  all  cit- 

48 
ies  of  fifteen  thousand  or  more,    except  that  in  Detroit 

the  hours  were  to  be  from  three-thirty  to  seven-thirty 

p.  m.   Tbe  amending  act  of  1899  provided  that  hours  in 

cities  of  less  than  thirty  thousand  should  be  from  four 

to  eight;  in  cities  of  more  than  thirty  thousand,  two  to 

49 
eight.    In  practice,  however,  the  ward  committeeman 

continued,  in  many  cases,  to  act  as  a  thoroughly 

50 
biassed  time-keeper. 

The  act  of  1887  prescribed  no  method  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  primary.   The  township  primaries  usually 
assembled  in  the  town  hall  and  were  called  to  order  by  the 
chairman  of  the  township  committee,  and  in  the  small  cities 


46  Tribune,  Oct.  26,  1886,  Oct.  2,  1888,  Oct.  11,  1890. 
July  7,  1892,  Feb.  13,  1893;  Free  Press,  Aug.  6,  1886, 
April  26,  1888,  Oct.  1,  1890,  Llarch  11,  14,  1891. 

47  Public  Acts,  1893,  No.  175. 

48  Ibid.,  1895,  No.  135.   Local  #cts,  1895,  No  411. 

49  Public  Acts,  1899,  Ho.  198. 

50  Tribune,  June  8,  Oct.  11,  1898,  Feb.  21,  27,  1699, 
Oct.  18, 1900, July  26, Oct.  18,1902, May  15,28,1904. 
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the  ward  primary  was  similarly  a  party  assembly  or  mass 
convention  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  ward  committee 
was  temporary  presiding  officer.   The  primary  organized 
by  electing  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  tellers,  hut  in 
practice  the  organization  of  the  primary  was  largely  de- 
termined by  the  chairman  of  the  ward  or  township  commit- 
tee.  Some  of  the  worst  esses  of  disorder  occurred  over 
the  organization  of  the  primary  board,  for  the  voters 
generally  recognized  that  this  initial  step  in  the 
proceedings  was  very  likely  to  determine  the  result. 
in  quiet  times,  there  were  often  hardly  enough  present  to 
elect  officers;  on  the  other  hand,  during  an  exciting 
contest,  so  large  and  so  unruly  a  crowd  sometimes  assembled 
that  fair  organization  was  impossible.     In  Detroit 
primaries  were  managed  by  a  caucus  board,  which  usually 
consisted  of  the  chairman  or  a  member  of  the  ward  commit- 
tee and  two  inspectors  chosen  by  the  voters  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  primary.   The  legislature  in  1695  attemp- 
ted to  curb  the  power  of  the  ward  chairman  in  Detroit  by 
providing  not  only  for  precinct  primaries  but  for  the  elec- 
tion by  ballot  at  the  primary  of  three  primary  election 
inspectors  and  three  alternate  inspectors  who  should  hold 


53  In  1895  the  Wayne  County  Republican  convention 
refused  to  recognize  the  delegates  from  one  ward  be- 
cause the  organization  of  the  primary  had  been  so  arbi- 
trary and  unfair.   Tribune,  Feb  20,  1895. 
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office  for  one  year  and  who,  with  the  ward  committeeman 
resident  in  the   precinct  as  j  :  officio  chairman,  should 

constitute  a  board  of  primary  election  inspectors  for  all 

51 
primaries  during  the  year.      Outside  of  Detroit  the 

hoard  of  inspectors  should  be  composed  of  a  member  of 

the  ward  committee  as  fix  officio  chairman  and  two  inspec- 

51a 
tors  who  should  serve  two  years.     The  act  of  1887  had 

provided  that  the  presiding  officer  and  inspectors  should 

52 
take  an  oath  as  in  general  elections.    The  most  pro- 
gressive party  leaders  favored  putting  the  primaries  in 

the  control  of  the  regular  registration  officers;  but 

52a 
this  plan  was  never  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

Finally,  in  1901  the  legislature  enacted  that  in  the  town- 
ships of  iient  County  the  township  committee  should  act 
as  the  board  of  primary  inspectors,  and  in  the  city  a 

member  of  the  ward  committee  as  e3:  officio  chairman  and 

52b 
two  inspectors  should  preside  over  the  ward  primary. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  evils  was  the  participation 
by  members  of  one  party  in  the  primaries  of  the  other 
party.   In  Detroit  when  there  were  contests  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Democrats  usually  took  part  in  Republican 
primaries.   The  act  of  1887  left  the  parties  free  to 

51  local  Acts,  1895,  No.  411. 
51a  Public  Acts,  1895,  No.  135. 

52  Ibid.,  1887,  No. 
52a  Butterfield. 

52b  local  Acts,  1901,  No. 470. 
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prescribe   their  own   tests   of   oarty  membership,    the    final 
decision  as   to   a  voter's   elegibility  resting  with   the 
board,    And    in  contested  primaries   challenges  were   fre- 
quent.     The  poll-list,    the   registry  roll,    rnd   even  the 

city  directory  were  occasionally  used  to  check  illegal 

54 
voting,  but  with  little  success.    The  voter  was  not 

required  to  declare  his  party  affiliation  unless  chal- 
lenged.  The  public  act  of  1895  provided  for  party  reg- 
istration in  cities  of  fifteen  to  one  hundred  end  fifty 
thousand,  to  be  in  charge,  however,  of  the  city  committee. 
It  provided  also  for  challenges,  for  the  taking  of  an 
oath  es  to  party  affiliation  by  the  challenged  voter,  and 
required  a  sworn  witness  as  to  residence.   No  one,,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  could  vote  whose  name  was  not  on  the  par- 
ty registration  list  or  the  registration  list  of  the  last 

election,  unless  he  took  an  oath  as  to  residence,  age,  and 

55 
party  affiliation.    The  parties  did  not  generally  under- 
take or  did  not  continue  the  registration  of  their  members, 
and  in  a  few  years  this  part  of  the  law  was  ignored, 
while  throughout  the  period  the  challenge  and  oath  were 
practically  the  only  checks  on  the  members  of  one  party 

r  p 

voting  in  the  primaries  of  the  other. 


54  Tribune,  Get.  17,  1890,  Oct.  26,  1892,  Sept.  21,  1894; 
?ree  Press,  Sept.  21,  1894. 

55  Public  Acts,  1895,  No.  135. 

56  Herald,  Aug.  24,  1898. 

62  Attorney-General's  Report,  1899. 
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The  local  act  of  1895  applying  to  Detroit  went  some- 
what more  into  detail,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  city  clerk 
to  deliver  the  registration  list  and  b&arks  for  poll- 
lists  to  a  policeman  who  should  attend  the  primary  and 
deliver  the  materials  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
inspectors.   The  lav/  required  the  board  of  inspectors  to 
check  off  voters  en  the  registration  list  and  to  keep 
a  poll-list  of  all  persons  voting.   But  this  part  of  tie 
act,  beyond  the  delivery  of  the  materials  by  the  police- 
man, was  seldon  faithfully  observed.   The  residence 
qualification  was  often  disregarded,  in  Detroit  gangs  of 
heelers  sometimes  marching  from  precinct  to  precinct  voting 
in  each. 

The  act  of  188S  did  not  prescribe  a  method  of  voting, 
but  implied  that  voting  by  ballot  was  the  regular  method. 
The  township  primaries  and  the  ward  primaries  in  the  less 
populous  cities  usually  elected  delegates  and  nominated 
candidates  by  acclamation.   when  contests  developed,  how- 
ever, informal  and  formal  ballots  were  taken.   In  Detro- 
it the  call  often  specifically  prescribed  voting  by 
ballot  and  the  act  of  1893  made  this  method  of  voting  man- 
datory in  cities  of  twenty-five  thousand  or  more,  pro- 
viding that  ballots  might  be  received  through  an  open 

window,  but.  where  the  ballot-box  was  inside j the  room  should 

S7 

be  large  enough  to  admit  a  reasonable  number  of  persons. 


n.    <£>^c  CU£>,  if?*,  K*-  f?X 
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The  local  act  of  1895  provided  that  in  Detroit  booths 
should  he  provided  by  the  city  council  and  that  the  poll- 
ing place  and  all  the  arrangements  for  secret  voting  should 
Vie  the  same  as  in  general:  elections.   The  general  act 
of  the  same  year,  which  was  less  skilfully  drawn,  contained 
the  same  provision  but  lacked  the  machinery  to  carry  it 
out.   It  was  discretionary  with  the  common  councils  to 

cause  booths  to  be  erected,  and,  if  erected,  there  v 

58a 
nothing  in  the  act  to  compel  their  use.     Both  acts 

provided  for  ballots  of  uniform  size,  but  the  ballots 
were  prepared  and  distributed  outside  of  the  polling 
place  and  "repeating"  and  "stuffing"  were  frequent. 

The  primary  board  counted  the  ballots,  precisely 
what  it  should  not  have  done.   An  innocuous  provision 
of  the  act  of  1887  had  made  false  counting  a  misdemea- 
nor.  The  local  act  of  1895  provided  for  certified  dup- 
licate copies  of  the  count,  one  copy  to  be  delivered  to 
the  city  clerk  end  the  other  to  constitute  the  creden- 
tials of  delegates  elected  at  the  primary..  But  the  coun- 
ting was  often  donducted  secretly  and  fraudulently,  and 
the  board  of  inspectors,  through  its  power  to  count  the 
ballots,  was  able  to  perpetuate  itself  in  office.   In  the 
townships  and  smaller  cities,  the  counting  of  the  ballots, 
as  other  features  of  the  primary,  was  less  open  to  criti- 


58a  Attorney-General's  Report,  1896,  97. 
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59 

cism. 

In  the  opinion  of  mflst  observers,  the  fundamen- 
tal evil  in  the  nominating  system  was  not  any  defect  in 
machinery  or  absence  of  legislative  control  but  was  the 
conspicuous  failure  on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen 
to  attend  the  primaries.   It  seems  to  have  been  generally 
felt  that  the  primaries  were  cut-and-dried  affairs, 
managed  by  the  ward  committeemen,  and  that,  whatever  might 
be  done  or  whoever  voted,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
At  the  usual  hours  of  primaries,  the  workingmen  found  it 
hard  to  attend,   Moreover,  there  were  too  many  primaries 
in  a  year.   Finally,  the  primary  was  merely  a  preliminary 
step  in  a  complicated  nominating  process  and  it  was  an 
impossibility  to  register  at  the  primary  an  intelligent 
decision  or  a  clear  mandate  as  to  nominations  or  issues. 
Ordinarily,  when  the  good  citizen  went  to  the  polls  in 
Detroit,  he  either  found  them  closed  or  fouxjd  only  one 
list  of  delegates  to  vote  for,  and  in  either  event  it 
is  scarcely  surprising  that  he  should  consider  his  visit 
useless. 

II o  official  record  of  the  primary  vote  was  pre- 


59   Correspondence. 

63  An  intelligent   Repxxblican  politician  of  Detroit 
in  190£  attributed  the   lack  of  attendance   at   primaries 

to   the   following:    (1)   the   large  number  of  primaries; 

(2)   the   power  of  the  ward-heeler;    (3)   the   fact   that  the 
delegate  while   expressing  the   voter's   choice   for   one 
candidate   did  not   express   it   for  others;    (4)    the   bar- 
tering away  of  votes   in   conventions;    and    (5)    the  man- 
ipulation of   conventions.      Simons,    136. 
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served  and  the  newspapers  seldom  published  the  vote  un- 
less the  primaries  were  in  some  respect  exceptional  or 

e 
sensational.   It  is,  theijfore,  impossible  to  make  satis- 
factory computations  of  primary  votes.   From  the  data 
available ,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  proportion  of 
the  party  membership  attending  the  primaries  was  on  the 
average  very  small.   More  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  party 
rarely  attended,  and  the  average  was  probably  not  more  than 
tvi^ty  per  cent.    The  city  primaries  were  better  atten- 
ded than  the  country,  the  Republican  better  than  the  Demo- 
cratic, the  contested  better  than  the  uncontested,  and 
those  held  in  regular  election  years  better  than  those 
in  "off"  years.   The  following  figures  represent  what 
were  believed  to  be  abnormally  large  votes  in  Republican 
primaries,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate,  although  not  to 
prove  the  foregoing  estimate. 

THE  VOTE  IK  REPUBLICAN  PRIMA  IS  . 
DAG 

189265  Detroit,  14  wards 
1900    Detroit 
190067  Lansing 

65  Tribune,  July  9,  1892;  Michigan  Manual,  1901. 

66  Ibid;  Tribune,  June  1,  1900. 

67  Ibid. ,  June  13,  1900. 


PRIMARY 

_  .jCTIOK 

8354 

18980 

13602 

29229 

1219 

2073 
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190068  Battle  Creek  1514      £575 

189859  Brownston  Tp.t  Wayne  Co.   246       £75 

19037'   Grand  Rapids  1765      7595 

71 
1902    Grand  Rapids  4652      6805 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  primary  vote 
exceeded  the  party  vote  at  the  succeeding  election.   At 
Ann  Arbor,  for  example,  in  1900,  on  the  occasion  of  a  con- 
test for  the  control  of  the  Republican  county  organiza- 
tion, 1569  voted  in  the  primaries  while  1541  voted  for 

72 
the  Republican  candidate  for  secretary  of  state.    Such 

an  ah  norm  ally  large  vote  ma?  he  attributed  to  the  partici- 
pation of  Democrats,  as  in  this  case  it  was,  or  to 
apathy  or  defection  in  the  election. 

To  offset  the  occasional  heavy  votes,  there  was, 
in  many  cases,  practically  no  attendance  at  all,  end 
frequently  no  primary  was  held.   Examples  of  this  ex- 


68  This  was  called  the  largest  vote  known. 
Tribune,  June  12,  1900. 

69  This  was  said  to  be  the  largest  primary  in 
the  history  of  the  township. 

70  These  primaries,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
called  out  an  unusually  heavy  vote.   Herald,  I;,eb.  18,  1905. 
The  heaviest  vote  in  this  primary  was  in  the  fourth  ward 
which  gave  300  and  in  the  election  701. 

71  Herald,  June  19,  1902. 

72  Tribune,  April  24,  1900. 
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7re>ne  are  to  "he  drawn  chiefly  from  Democratic  history. 

S. 
ATI   ANCE 
In  1£0  precincts,  334. 
No  primaries  in  £3  precincts. 
I o  primaries  in  40  precincts. 


DA.      -ACE 
,V5 


1902 


1897 


1899 


1901 


76 


77 


76 


Detroit 

Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 


Wo  primaries  in  55  precincts  and  in 
three  wards  no  one  attended  hut  the  po- 
licemen with  the  materials. 


,79 


1902''         Detroit  ilo   primaries   in  49   of  the  1£5  precincts, 

The   party  primaries  were   at   their  worst    in  Detroit, 
where    in   close   contests   disorder  was  usual   and  fights 

DA 

were  not  infrequent.    The  township  primaries  were  often 
controlled  hy  "rings"  of  leading  men  or  petty  politicians, 
hut  seldom  through  corrupt  or "strong  arm"  methods. 
Brihery  was  known  to  he  common  in  Detroit,  less  common 
in  other  cities,  and  comparatively  rare  in  the  rural 
districts.   Votes  in  primaries  were  purchased  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways,  hut  usually  with  drinks81  or  small  siims 


of  money 


8; 


Primary  corruption  attained  a  maximum  in 


75  Trihune,  July  £6,  1902.    76  Ibid.,  Kerch  19,1897. 

77  Free  Press,  March  5,  1899. 

78  Trihune,  March  £,  1901.     79  Simons,  140. 

80  Free  Press,  Oct.  30,  1894;  Trihune,  Nov.  £7,  1894. 

81  A  party  official  said  in  1894:  "I  heard  one  man 
say  that  he  had  got  eighteen  "beers  for  voting  eighteen 
times  at  one  caucus."  Trihune,  Feb.  £7,  1894. 

8£   In  the  He publican  primaries,  July  7,  1892,  it 
was  reported  that  toughs  were  paid  one  dollar  a  head. 
Free  Press,  July  7,  1892.  See  also  Tribune,  June  2,  1900. 
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1894,  lead  '    c  the  public  act  of  1695  which  provided 
penalties  for  soliciting  money  from  the  candidate  or 
from  any  other  person,  'r]o  receiving  directly  or  indirect- 
1  eny ,  money,  promise  of  place  or  positioner  consider- 
ation of  any  kind  for  a  vote  or  support  or  attendance,  for 
voting  at  more  than  one  primary,  for  hiring  carriages 
or  other  conveyances  for  conveying  -<Toters  other  than  those 
physically  disabled,  and  for  treating  or  otherwise  entertain- 
ing any  voter.    _"      rovisions  were  not  effective, 
however,  and  primary  corruption  reached  a  climax  in  the 

ublican  "barrel"  canvasses  of  190C  and  1902.   The  exact 
amount  spent  by  the  candidates,  legitimately  or  illejitis 
mately,  can  not  be  ascertained;  and  current  estimates 

-e  doubtless  exaggerated.   In  each  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Kalamazoo,  Ionia,  i  shtenaw        t    I  have 

^u  11  oo 

been  told   by   residents  that   each  of  the  three    candidates^ 
spent   tBB  thousand  dollars.      It   was   commonly  reported   in 
180Q^ that    the    successful    candidate   spent    one   hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  the  nomination,   much  of  which 

s  used    in  the   primaries.      A     manager  of   one   of  the 
unsuccessful   candidates   in  the    same   campaign  told  me 
that   his   candidate   spent   fifty-seven  thousand   dollars 
in  Zent  County  alone    and  lost   the  county. 

.nt   the   time   of  this    "orgy  of   corruption"  as    it 
was  aptly  termed,  there  was   a  growing   disrrust   with  the 
conduct   of  primaries,    and   the   tendency  was  plainly 
toward  the    abandonment   of  the    system  rather  than  toward 

its   regulation. 
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In  and  it  ion  to  the  various  primaries^ a  Detroit 
rtisan  in  189£  sh^ould  have  "been  interested  in  the 
following  conventions  beginning  in  April  and  ending  in 
October:   a  county  convention  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
state  delegate  convention;  a  congressional  district  con- 
vention to  elect  delegates  to  the  national  convention; 
a  state  convention  to  elect  delegates  to  the  national 
convention;  a  county  convention  to  elect  delegates  to  the 

te  nominating  convention;  a  state  convention  to  nominate 
state  officers;   a  county  convention  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  special  state  convention;  a  special  state  convention 
to  nominate  a  justice  of  the  snpreme  court;  a  city  conven- 
tion to  nominate  city  officers;   a  senatorial  district 
convention  to  nominate  state  senators;  a  county  convention 
to  nominate  county  officers;   and  a  congressional  district 
convention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Congress $   In 
Lansing  in  1896  there  were  six  conventions:  a  city  con- 
vention, three  county  conventions,  a  senatorial  convfte_- 
tion,  and  a  representative  convention. 

Outside  of  Wayne  County  it  seems  to  have  been  xisu- 
al  for  one  county  convention  to  select  delegates  to  the 
state  convention,  the  congress ional  district  convention, 
and  the  senatorial  district  convention.   The  county  nom- 
inating convention  was  customarily  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  representative  district  convention,  the  former  "body 
dividing  according  to  districts  to  make  nominations  for  the 
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legislature. 

he  call  for  the  county  convention,  issued  by  the 
chairman  end  secretary  of  the  county  committee  and  usu- 
ally: published  in  the  newapapers  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  convention,  st&ted  the  place,  date,  hour, 
and  purpose  of  the  gathering,  the  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates, end  the  date  and  hours  of  the  primaries  for  the 
selection  of  delegates.    It  seems  to  have  "been  recog- 
nized as  a  customary  rule  that  the  county  convention  should 
not  he  called  "before  the  state  convention  hsd  been  called 

end  that  the  county  conv^etion  should  transact  only  the 

84 
business  stated  in  the  call.    'J he  dates  of  county 

conventions  varied  greatly. 

In  the  numher  and  apportionment  of  delegates,  which 
were  subject  to  no  uniform  rule,  s  conflict  asserted 
itself  between  the  principle  of  equality  in  representation 
of  wards  and  townships  and  the  prineiple  of  apportionment 
according  to  party  vote,   'here  the  former  principle  pre- 
vailed, the  representation  appears  to  have  been  usually 
one  delegate  from  each  voting  precinct,  or  three,  four, 
or  fiire  from  each  township  or  ward.   In  many  cases,  he  - 
ever,  the  numher  of  delegates  was  roughly  proportional  ei- 


88^  Tribune,  March  lb,  April  22,  1888,  June  8,  1898; 
Journal,  Feb.  21,  1899;  Eerald ,  Aug.  2,  1898,  Feh.  15, 
1899,  April  4,  1900,  June  12,  1902,  Feb.  17,  1903. 

84   Tribune,  Sept.  9,  1900,  May  4,  1904;  Ann  Arbor 
.Democrat,  April  24,  1896;  Lansing  State  Republican, 
April  30,  1896. 
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ther  to  the  whole  population  or  to  the  party  vote. 

-.  coring  to  a  rule  sdopted  by  the  Republican  state 
convention  in  1876,  every  county  was  entitled  to  one 
delegate  for  esch  five  hundred  of  the  total  vote  cast  for 
governor  at  the  last  electionfend  one  additional  delegate 
for  every  fraction  of  three  hundred  votes,  but  each  organ- 
ized county  was  entitled  to  at  least  one  delegate.   In 
19GC  the  Republican  state  convention  changed  the  appor- 
tionment so  that  in  the  future  it  would  be  based  on  the 
vote  for  governor  in  presidential  years  and  later  the  Repub- 
licans provided  that  each  organized  county  should  have 
two  delegates. 

Nominations  in  county  conventions  prior  to  1695 
were  often  made  by  ballot,  but,  when  there  was  no  contest, 
usually  by  acclamation.   The  local  act  of  1895  provided 
that  candidates  should  be  selected  by  a  viva  voce  vote  on 

Op 

a  rolldcall  of  the  delegates;    and  an  act  of  1901  apply- 
ing to  Kent  County  prescribed  very  detailed  directions 
for  noting  in  conventions,  providing  for  a  roll-call  of 
ward  and  ttrwnship  delegations  by  the  secretary  of  the 
convention,  for  an  announcement  of  the  votes  by  the  chair- 
men  of  c! -legations,  .for  a  ooll  of  the  delegation  in  case 

of  challenge,  and  prohibited  the  announcement  of  votes 

88a 
of  absent  delegates. 


88  Tribune,  June  26,  1902. 

88a  local  Acts,  1901  ,  Ho.  589. 
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The  distribution  of  nominations   so   as   to  satisfy 
the   various  parts   of  the   county  was  a   problem  which 
party  managers   had  to    solve.      In   some   counties   there  was 
en  understanding  that    certain  offices   should   go    to   the 
city  or  cities   and.    others  to  the   country.  County   con- 

ventions  in  the   upper  peninsula,   moreover,    as  well   as   in 
other   sections  where  there  were  marked   racial  groups, 
had   to   make   their  nominations   reflect,    more   or  less 

thfully,    the   racial    complexion  of  the   county.      3ven 
in   counties  which  were   not   dtminated  by  a   "machine", 
nominations   a^pcr^ntly  were  usually    ^retty  well   settled 
upon  before  the   convention,    to   secure   a   satisfactory 
distribution  of  nominations,    and,    equally  important,    a 
harmonious   convention. 

The    call  for  the  state    convention,    determined  upon 
by  the    state   central   committee    a  month  or  more   before  the 
date   of  the   convention   and    issued   and  signed  by  the   chair- 
man  and    secretary,    prescribed  the   date,    place,    hour    , 
and     rurpose   of  the    gathering,    the    apportionment    of  dele- 
gates agiong  the   counties,    the    residence    qualifications   of 
delegates,      the   date,    hours   and   work  of  the    congressional 
district   caucuses,    directions   to  the   secretaries   of  county 
committees   to  forward   certified  lists   of  delegates,    and 

often   other  directions  to    county  committees  and   their 

90 

officers. 

i  state  delegate  convention  usually  met  in 

89  Tribune,  June  19,  1898.   Conversations. 

90  ^or  an  example,  see  Herald,  July  SO,  1898.   In 
the  Democratic  state  central  committee  meeting  in  1900  the 
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Lay,  the  state  nominating  convention  in  July,  August,  or 

early  September.   The  fixing  of  the  date  was  often  a  tacti- 

91 
cal  move  for  the  advantage  of  some  candidate.    Most  of 

the  state  conventions  were  held  in  Detroit  or  Grand 
Rapids. 

In  1690  the  Republican  state  convention  had  944, 
and  the  Democratic,  954  delegates;   in  1902,  the  Repub- 
lican had  1084  end  the  Democratic  1102.   Absent  dele- 
gates-- and  a  number  were  always  absent —  were  represented 
by  proxy  or  their  places  were  filled  by  the  remainder 
of  the  delegation.   The  northern  counties  were  most  like- 
ly to  be  unrepresented.   The  attendance  was  better  in 
Republican  than  in  Democratic  conventions.   In  the  latter 

part  of  the  period,  no  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 

92 
delegates  attended  some  of  the  Democratic  conventions. 

It  was  a  rule  that  delegates  in  state  conventions  should 

an 
reside  in  the  counties  which  they  represented. 


following  considerations  were  mentioned  in  fixing  the 
date  of  the  stste  nominating  convention..;   (1)  It  should 
be  soon  after  the  national  convention  so  as  to  catch  en- 
thusiasm; 02)  It  should  be  after  harvest  so  farmers  can 
attend;   (3)  It  should  be  late  so^  campaign  can  be  shorty 
sharp,  and  econominal;   (4)  It  should  be  early  to  give 
time  for  thorough  organization. 

91  Tribune,  Feb.  25,  1891,  April  SO,  1896,  Lay  4, 
3.900;  Free  Press,  Lay  5,  1892. 

92  Tribune,  June  22,  1898,  Larch  7,  1901. 

93  Herald,  Feb.  13,  1899. 
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Delegates  were  ordinarily  admitted  to  the  convention 
hall  "by  badge  or  ticket  supplied  "by  the  secretary  of  the 
state  central  committee,  they  were  grouped  according  to 
congressional  districts,  and,  with  the  exception  of  dis- 
tinguished guests,  no  one  not  a  delegate  was  ordinarily 

94 
allowed  on  the  floor. 

Preliminary  to   the   convention,    the  various  congres- 
sional district      delegations  held   caucuses,    at   which, 
following  the   selection  of  a   chairman,    a   secretary,    and  a. 
teller,    the/  chose   two  members   of  the   central   committee, 
one   vice-president    of  the    convention,    one   member  of  the 
committee    on   credentials,    one   memher  of  the   committee 
on  permanent   organization  and   order   of  business,    and   one 

memher  of  the   committee   on   resolutions.        Those  who   did 

95 
not   attend  the    caucus  were   not   hound  by  its   action. 

The   congressional   district   appeared  again  as   an 
organization  unit    in  the    selection   of  district   delegates 
to  the  national  convention.      There  were  usually   chosen 
by  conventions   in  the  districts,    but   were   sometimes   selec- 
ted by  district    caucuses  at  the    state    convention. 

..'ith  respect    to  the  nomination  of   presidential 
electors  the   practice    of  the  t    .         rties   seems   to   have 

Lffered.      In  Republican   conventions,   the   congressional 
district  was   regarded  as  the  unit,    presidential   electors 
were   looked   upon  as  national   officials,    and  were   accor- 
dingly  put    in  nomination  by  the  state   convention  which 
selected  delegates   to  the   national   convention.      In  Demo- 


94  Tribune,  April  30,  1696, 

95  Ibid. ,  Aug.  E9,  1690. 
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cratic   conventions,    on  the    other  hand,    the   county  was 

regarded   as  the  xmit,    presidential   electors  wer-:   looked 

T)»ey 
on  as   state   officers,    and. were  usually  nominated  by  the 

96 
state    convention  which  nominated    state   officers.  The 

difference    in    oractice  would  seem  to   have   grown  out    of 
the    different    constitutional   philosophies   of  the   two 
parties. 

Usually  nominating  speeches  were  made   on  a  roll- 
call   of  districts   and  an  informal   vote  was  taken  "by 
counties   or  districts,    the   chairman  of  the   delegation  an- 
nouncing the  vote.      Convention  interest    centered    in  the 
nomination  for  governor.      In  the   Republican  party  there 
were  keen  contests   for  thife  honor,    as  nomination  was 

ctically  equivalent  to   election.      In  nominations   for 
other  state   offices,    there   was,    in  the/Republican   conven- 
tions at   least,    considerable  log-rolling   and    little 
interest    in  the   adtual  balloting.      After  nominating  the 
head  of  the  ticket,    delegates  left   the   hall   and  the 
proceedings   came   to   an  end    somewhat    prefunctorily   in  the 
midst    of   disorder. 

The   district    conventions   were   called  by  the   district 
ittee,   usually  subsequent    to   the   stete    convention. 
Generally  speaking,   where  the   district    coincided  with  or 
was  smaller  than  the    county,    representation  in  the    dis- 
trict   convention  was   the    same   as   in  the   county  convention 
1    delee-ates  were   elected   in  ward    and   township  primaries. 
.'.'here   the   district    comprised  two   or  more    counties,    represen- 


96  i'ree   Press,   May  22,    1908. 
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tationwas  likely  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  state  convention 
and  delegates  were  elected  by  county  conventions.   In 
at  least  one  respect,  however,  Republican  district  con- 
ventions differed  from  both  state  and  county  conventions. 
".'.'here  the  district  was  co    ed  cf  two  or  more  count  ie 

s,  of  course,      iently  the  case,  each  county  was 
likely  to  have  a  candidate  for  the  nomination,  a  situation 

which  resulted  frequently  in  deadlocks  and  prolonged 

99 
ballot ings.      j  desire  for  harmony  often  led  to  under- 
standings that  nominations  should  alternate  from  one 
county  to  another  and,  in  the  case  of  members  of  the  le  - 
islature,  the  two-term  custom  reinforced  these  understan- 
d  ings. 

Leaders  in  secret  conference  usually  prepared  for 
the  real  work  of  the  convention  long  before  the  assembling 


99  Tribune,  S^nt.  15,  1894.   In  1898  the  seventh 
congressional  district  Republican  convention  nornincted 
>eks  on  the  749th  ballot.   Herald,  Sept.  4,  1898.   In 
1902  the  second  congressional  district  Republican  con- 
vention nominated  Townsend  on  the  801st  ballot.   Tribune, 
y   29,  1902.   In  1896  the  Republican  congressional  con- 
vention at  Three  Rivers  and  Reed  City  took  546  and  562 
ballots  respectively.   Tribune,  Aug.  4,  1696.    In  1892 
in  the  fourth  district  Republican  congressional  conven- 
tion 146  ballots  were  taken.   Tribune,  Ayg.  18,  1892. 
ixi  1898  ucrdner  was  nominated  in  the  thrrd  district  on 
the  553rd  ballot;   (Tribune,  June  24,  1698)  end  H.  C. 
Smith  on  the  393td  ballot.  Tribune,  July  22,  1898. 
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of  the  delegates,  not  inf reeuently  planning   every  step 
in  the  convention  program,  naming  c    'tees,  slating 
nominations,      ipointing  a  stearring  committee  or 
floor  leader  to  push  the  slate  through. 

A  necessary  step  in  the  control  of  a  convention 
3  the  domination  of  the  ward  end  townshi  j  committees  and 
the  primaries,   ""ore  J     Lately  effective  was  the  con- 
trol of  the  committee  which  called  the  convention.   For, 
lacking  e   majority  of  the  delegates,  a  victor    '  ht  still 
he  won  "by  controlling  the  convention  organization. 

The  preliminary  organization  of  conventions  in 
Michigan  "brings  to  light  a  conflict  "between  what  may  he 
termed  the  idea  of  popular  control  and  the  idea  of 
"regularity".   This  conflict,  most  marked,  perhaps,  in 
the  local  conventions,  was  waged  over  two  steps  in  the 
preliminary  organization:   (1)  the     intment  of  the 

temporary  chairman  and  (2)  the  fixing  of  the  roll  of  dele- 
te 
gates  and  adjudicating  of  credentials.   Both  of  these 

steps  were  extremely  important  in  the  strategy  of  con- 
vention control. 

All  conventions  were  called  to  order  "by  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriate  party  committee.   In  state  con- 
ventions between  1890  and  1904  the  temporary  chairman 
seems  to  have  been  named  in  i  11  cases  by  the  state 


100  Tribune,  A  ril  £9,  £0,  1896,  Oct.  25,  1898. 
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central  committee;  and  the  aeeembled  delegates  iiever 
rejected  the  choice  of  the  committee,  although  it  was 
recognized  that  they  had  the  power  to  do  so.   ^   In 
county,  city,   id  district  conventions,  the  situation 
was  different,      of  the  worst  cases  of  disorder  oc- 
curring in  connection  with  the  selection  of  a  temporf" 

102 
chairman.     In  many  counties  and  districts  it  was  cus  - 

tomary  for  the  delegates  themselves  to  elect  the  tempo- 

103 
rary  chrirman,    although,  of  course,  the  cl      n  of  the 

committee,  through  his  power  of  recognition,  might 
ually  determine  the  selection.   Other  temporary 
officers      usually  named  hy  the  dele?ctes,   ]  i  ,  how- 
ever, often  simply  confirmed  the  selections  of  the  party 
committee.   The  temporary  officers  did  not  need   to  he 
delegates  to  the  convention. 

This  difference  in  the  attitude  of  delegates  toward 
the  selection  of  the  tempor;  ry  chairman  is  explained 
largely  by  the  fact  that  in  local  conventions  the  tempo- 
rary chairman  named  the  committees  of  the  convention.  Ub 
In  all   conventions  there  were  three  important 


101  But  see  Free  Press,  Aug.  28,  1890  for  objec- 
tions to  the  choice  of  the  committee. 

102  Tribune,  April  14,  Aug.  IS,  Oct.  9,  1692, 
April  29,  June  26,  1900;  Free  Press,  Oct.  9,  1690,  Feb. 
26,  1693,  June  IS,  1694. 

103  Free  Press,  March  15,  1699.   Lansing  State 

lublican,  March  31,  April  25,  SO,  Aug.  3,  Sept.  10,  1696, 
June  23,  1694.   Peek  vs  Board,  103  Mich.  192. 

105  For  a  protest  i     st  this  practice,  see 
Trinune,  April  14,  1692. 
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committees:  a  committee  on  credentials,  ■  committee  on 

permanent   organization  ?:nd  order  of  business,  i      com- 

1C4 
mittee  on  r<     'ions.       -  county  conventions,  these 

ittees  consisted  of  three  or  f ivejmembers  each.   In 

te  conventions  the;;  consisted  of  one  member  from 

each  congressional  district,  elected,  as  I  have    '  ,  by 

the  congressional  district  caucus.   Host  important  was 

the  committee  on  credentials,  and  a  consideration  of  the 

work  of  this  committee  brins  us  to  the  second  step  in 

reliminary  organization  of  the  convention  and  to  the 

second   3   e  of  the  conflict  between  the  principles  of 

>ular     control  and  of  "re   3   Ity". 

th  respect  to  the  credentials  of  delegates  to 

te  conventions,  the  procedure  was  about  as  follows: 

The  credentials  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  chairman 

and  secretary  of  the  county  convention  and  issued  in 

triplicate,  one  copy  being  sent  sometime  in  advance  of 

the  state  convention  to  tie  secretary  of  the  state  central 

committee  and  one  copy  being  given  to  the  chairman  of  the 

n  Pi  a 
delegation.     The  state  central  committee  examined  the 

credentials,  made  o^t  the  temporary  roll  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  authorized  the  secretary  to  issue  badges  or 
tickets  to  the  delegates  on  this  rcMl.   "Badges  or  tickets 
v:ere  issued  to  the  conjrressidmal  district  members  of  the 


104  In  county  delegate  conventions  there  was  often 
also  a  committee  on  apportionment  and  sometimes  commit- 
tees appointed  for  specia]      ses. 

106  And  in  the  case  of  delegates  to  a  Democratic 
be  convention  the  credent'  I     re  certifie  n   the 
chairman  of  the  county  committee. 
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stete  committee     by  them  distributed  to  the  chairmen  of 
the  county  delegations,  who  in  turn  listributed  them  to 
the  individual  delegates,   If  the  state  committee  hi 
not  decided  a  contest  from  any  county,  tickets  for  that 
county  were  withheld.   If  "both  contesting  delegations 
were  seated--  each  being  given  one-half  a  vote--  then  tikets 
were  issued  to  each  delegate  so  seated.   Badges  or  t  ickets 

conferred  no  power,   fhey  simply  enabled  delegates  to  get 

106a 
into  the  ]   L.        If  there  were  no  contests,  the  state 

committee  reported  in  fa~or  of  the  delegates  bearing 
regular  credentials  and  the  credentials  were  returned  to 
the  convention  with  the  report.   She  adoption  of  this 
report  settled  the   ]   lent  roll  of  the  convention.   In 
case  of  contests  the  state  committee  often  seated  one  of 
the  contesting  delegations,  sometimes  both,  and  soire- 
es neither.   After  the  organizing  of  the  convention, 
the  credentials  committee  or  the  committee  as    ]  ~le 

could  seat  a  delegate  or  delegation  rejected  by  the  stete 

114 
committee.     Through  their  power  of  settling  contests, 


106a  Correspondence  with  L.  E.  Alward,  Nov.,  1915. 

114  P.  V..  ,.-ite,  who  is  familiar  with  He  publican 
convention  procedure  in  the  nineties,  writes  me:  "The  roll 
as  made  by  the  committee      r  ctically  always  adopted. 
I  think  in  1696  the  state  central  committee  seated  the 
Av  ~r    ction  as  against  the  contending  faction  and  the 
temporary  organization  of  delegates  modified  this  by 

Lving  the  two  delegations  one-half  a  vote  apiece;  more 
as  a  matter  of  politics  than  of  justice.     Is  is  the 
only  ccse  I  remembe:     re  the  committee  was  reversed  or 
m  Ti.f  fid." 
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therefore,  the  state  committee  in  the  first  place  and  the 
credentials  committee  in  the  second  could  in  many  coses 

ctically  determine  the 'result  of  the  convention.     Lie 
the  credentials  committee  ordinarily  conducte   ]  \  rings 
and  sometimes  very  protracted  ones,  its  decisions  were 
determined  in  most  coses  by  factionalism  and  expediency 
rather  than  by  principles  of  judicial  fairness.   In 
Democratic  state  conventions  it  has  been  customary,  if 
the  credentials  committee  presents  a  unanimous  report,  not 

to  take  up  contests  on  the  floor  of  the  convention; 

report. 
if  there  is  a  w \ y\ or\ ty.   however,  the  contest  has  usually 

gone  to  the  convention. 

.'.hat  I  have  said  about  the  procedure  in  relation 
to  credentials    in  state  conventions  will  apply, 

erally  speaking,  to  the  local  conventions.   In  these 
convent icns,  however,  the  selection  of  the  temporary 
chairman  by  the  assembled  delegates  and  the  selection 
of  the  credentials  committee  by  him  considerably  in- 
creased the  importance  of  the  temporary  roll.   There 
were  two  alternatives.   The  party  committee  might  seat 
both  of  the  contesting  delegations  and  give  each  dele- 
gation one-half  a  vote.   This  obviously  put  a  premium 
on  the  trumping  up  of  contests;  for  a  contesting  dele- 
tion, however  chosen,  would  during  the  preliminary 

sta£e  cf  the  convention  negative  a  regularly  chosen 

112 
delegation.     The  party  committee    ht ,  hov.ever, 


112  In  the  twelfth  congressional  district 
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seat  one  of  the  contesting  delegations-  ,   Lying  it  a  vote 
in  the  preliminary  org:     tion  of  the  convention.   It 
is  denied  thai  this  was  done  in  Republican  state  conven- 
tions; 1-,-J    it  w^s  done  in  other  conventions.   In  any  e- 
vent ,  to  give  a  contested  delegation  a  voice  in  the 
choice  of  its  own  judges  and  a  vote  in  adopting  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  does  not  appeal  to  one's  sense  of 
abstract  justice.    When  contesting  delegations  secured 
access  to  the  convention  hall,  cs  they  frequently  did  in 
local  conventions,  a  struggle  at  onee  ensued  over  the 
selection  of  the  tempor  ry  chairman  who  should  name  the 
credentials  committee.   At  this  point,  a  split  v/as  most 
likely  to  occur;  f or  t he  result  of  the  convention  might 
be  decided  by  the  votes  of  delegates  whom  the  presidi. 
officer,  the  chairman  of  the  party  committee,  did  not 
consider  delegates  at  all. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem and  asserting  themselves  constantly  in  practiced  and 
in  spite  of  the  inequitable  findings  of  credentials  com- 
mittees, the  legislature  never  attempted  to  surround  the 
preliminary  organization  of  conventions  with  any  safeguards, 

and  the  supreme  court  adopted  a  policy  of  non-interference 

112a 
rty  organs.       In  ]    :  vs  Icard  the  court  re- 
viewed the  proceedings  in  a  senatorial  district  convention 

Ilia  Undef  the  acts  of  1895  the  certificates  of  elec- 
tion made  out  by  the      ry  election  board  of  inspectors 

to  constitute  the  crede.  Lais  of  delegates  elected 
at  the  primary. 

112a  See  above,  p. 


had    solit   over  the   report    of  the   credentials   comrcit- 
tee,    ;  hority  Lded 

-    „  the   rigb.1 

t  to  t] 

107 
je  of  '        •  vent ion. 

-■•  J  '  •  Lchi  It  tees 

tials ,  set   1         rd  in 

ral ,    i  lained  j  latei  ,      " . 

T  f 

vs   Board.  '  T  ' 

oting  J  l  le  lee  th.   Delegates  to  conventions, 

says  the  court,  "usually  come  armed  with  something  in 
the  nature  of  credentials  and  it  has  usually  been  sv  - 
posed  that  the  assembly  itself  passes  upon  the  authentic- 
ity end  sufficiency  of  such  credentials,  and  it  has  "been 
quite  common  for  conventions  to  admit  bystanders  from  an 
unrepresented  district  to  seats  as  representatives  cf 
their  locality,  alt  hoi     Lthout  other    bhority.   While 
it  has  doubtless  been  the  cor:::  oi   ractice  for  e"     m 
of  political  committees  to  use  t3     ~el  to  procure 
order  and  silence,  to  read  the  call,  and  then  to  ask  the 
assembly  its  further  will  r  pleasure,  i    :    t  motions  un- 
til a  temporary  chairman  is  chosen,  we  have  not  understood 


1C7  1      h.     .   192  (1894) 
108  118  Mich.  596 
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it  to  be  tl    rovince  of  the  chairman  to  do  more,  or  so 
much  even,  if  against  the  will  of  the     mbly.   Certein- 
ly,  we  know  of  no  rule  of  law  authorizing  it.   The  assem- 
bly is  s  law  unto  itself  end  has  uniformly  been  the 
judge  of  the  qualification  of  its  own  members,  and  its 
decision  finalj 

he  contention  of  the  relator     s  to  be  based 
upon  the  sssn  I  the  assembly  cannot  be  trusted 

to  faithfully  discharge  the  duty  of  sifting  out  the  dis- 
qualified, and  that  for  that  reason  there  must  be  some 
outside  authority  which  shall  have  power  to   determine" 
the  qualification  of  delegates;     id  they  claim  that 
parts'-  custom  has  conferred  that  power  upon  the  committee." 
It  can  be  said  on  either  side  that  the  alternative 
plf      1    o  used  as  to  fraudulently  control  the  conven- 
tion.  "Tbese  difficulties  do  not  now  present  themselves 

for  the  fi]  irne.  our  earliest  recollection, 
party  politics  has  always  been  i  tter  of  shrewdness 
and  management,  not   ]      defensible;   yet  the  pe^ople 

"re  been  left  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
It  is  not  to  be  .     :  ed  that  committees  on  credentials, 

efver  fairly  selected,  have     ys   dealt  justly; 
and,  no  doubt,  expediency  or  political  exiggnc 
governed  their  actions  to  the  exclusion  of  abstract 
justice.   The  remedy  1  i   '  sen  either  a  bolt  on  the  part, 
cf  the  dissatisfied,  and  the  selection  of  an  opposition 
candidate  within  ±Y  t'y,  or  a  refill      the  elect r 
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to  support  the  nominee;  end  the  courts  hove  been  care- 

]  not  to  interfere  with  the  application  of  the 
remedies  which  have  usually  been  found  adequate." 

ie  the  convention  split,  the  coiirt  must  "do  one  of 
two  things,  viz:  .     her  follow  the  precedents,     say  t] 

11  not  decide  between  the  rival  factions,  or  ourselves 
decj  ■        re  the  lawfully  elected  delegates  tc  the 
convention.   To  do  this,  we  might  he  called  upon  to  i  - 
vestigate  every  ward  or  township  caucus  End  county 
convention  hel   "   the  two  disputed  counties,     ,  had 
either  side  asked  it,  throughout  the  district.      ave 
intj       -  t  the  essg;-   ri  3  of  the  qualific  - 

ticn  of  iJ.      oers,  and  that  back  of  its  decisions 
we  cannot   0.   Its  presiding  officer  is  its  creature  and 
it  must  protect  itself.   In  turn,  its  -oters  must  protect 
themselves  against  fraud  upon  their  convention  or  mis- 
conduct of  its  delegates,  officers,  and  candidates; 
snd  when  a  considerable  faction  of  a  convention  leaves 

3   meeting,  and  nominates  a  ticket,  claiming  to  he  the 
representative  of  the  party  which  called  the  convention, 
it  is  not  the  province  of  the  courts  to  determine  upon 
technic  ]   'ounds  that  it  is  not,  and  that  its  actior 
is  void,  snd  deny  it     -  ce  upon  the  ballot,  there 
defeating  the  purification  of  methods  within  the  party, 
or  to  sa;   ]  Lch  faction  was  right  r  hich  wrong... 

The  electors  must  decide  between  ther  . 

legates  were  often  unwilling  or  unable  to  attend 
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conventions.   in  such  cases  they  were     lly  r< 
either  by  proxies  or  by  substitutes  elected  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  delegation;  and  it  was  a  rule  tl     e  holder 

cf  the  nroxy  or  the  substitute  should  be  from  the  cir 

109 

scription  which  he  represented.      The  buying    )   oiling 

of  proxies  and  the  issuj    of  fraudulent  proxies  beef 
a  source  of  considerable  corruption.  '--'^nj   conventions 
ruled  them  otit  altogether,  and  insisted  that  vacancies 
should  be  filled  by  the  delegation  itself. x 

Le  law  in  1895x    and      generally  observed  thereaf- 
ter.  Telegates  usually  paid  their  own  expenses  to  state 
conventions;  but  in  the  case  of  delegates  fro~     ie 
County  to  contested  conventions  it  common  for 

their  expenses  to  be  paid  by  persons  interested  in  con- 
trolling the  convention. 

The  committee  on  permanent  organization  and  order 
cf  business,   ]  Lie  less  important  than  the  committee  on 
credentials,  was  nevertheless  frequently  utilized  in  the 
strategy  of  the  convention.   It  reported  the  permanent 
officers,  th-  order  of  business,  and  the  method  of  voting, 
and  in  doing  so  sometimes  devised  ingenious  schemes  to 

trol  the  selection  of  delegates  or  nominations.   One 


109  Tribune,  April  £0,  1696. 

110  Tree  Press,  June  21,  22,  28,      .  16,  Oct.  17, 
1694;  Tribune,  Sept.  2,  5,  27,  1894,  March  15,  1695, 

27,  1904;  Dero.  Nat.  Conv.  T-roc.  .  1696. 

111  local  Acts,  1695,  Ho.  411;  Public  Acts,  1695, 
To.  155. 
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device  was   to   change   the  geographies]  'is   of   selection 

6f   delegates;    for   one    faction  of   the    convention   sometirr.es 
controllc  of  the   districts  while   tl  o- 

sin  lion  controlled   a  majority  of  the   counties. 

Disfranchising  schemes   cf  this  sort   were  ore 

mon  in   local  than  in   state    conventions. 

he   following  was   the   order   of  lousiness   in  the 

-i  -i  r 

state  delegate  convention  in  189£: 
(1)  report  of  the  credentials  committee;  (2)  vote  on 
making  temporary  organization  permanent;  (S)  election  of 
delegates  at  large;  (4)  nomination  of  two  electors  at 
large  and  one  from  each  district;  (5)  election  of  the 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee;  (6)  confirma- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  state  central  committee  from 
districts;  (7)  report  of  the  resolutions  committee; 
(8)  adjournment. 

rsuant  to  the  lew  of  1687,  the  permanent  offi- 
cers of  nominating  convent i-     ere  sworn  in  by  a  notary. 
To  hind  delegates  to  certain  action  they  were 

often  instructed     the  unit  rule  adopted.   In  some 

"be.  evw 
counties  it  seems  to  have  A  customary  to  instruct;  in 

117 
others  net  to  instruct. 

During  this  period  there  were  isolated  cases  of 

rump  convent i:  s,   re     out  of  local  contests,  "but 

except  in  1896  no  state-wide  bolting  movement. 


117  Tribune,  July  3,  1892,  April  20,  Lay  1,  1696; 
Free  Press,  July  20,  1892. 


Ichigan  experience  in  the  period  under  consider- 
ation affords  8  basis  for  three  fairly  definite  con- 
clusions. 

In  the  first  place,  conventions  were  not  represen- 
tative.  The  delegates  were  not  drawn  from  all  classes 
of  men,  but  were  too  1    ly  office-holders  and  their 
dependents  and  other  professional  politicians.   In  local 
conventions  delegates  from  the  country  districts  were 
practically  powerless,  the  city  lawyers  usually  domir..  - 
ting  the  proceedings.   Men  who  were  not  delegate;      11 
frequently  took  part  in  proceedings  on  the  floor  and  were 
still  more  frequently  influential  in  proceedings  off  the 
floor.   The  arbitrary  rulings  of  the  chairman,  the  un- 
fair handling  of  contests,  the  arrangement  of  committees, 
or  the  unofficial  power  of  a  boss  frequently  determined 
the  result  of  conventions  and  actually  disfranchised  a 
majority  of  the  delegates.   Above   all,  conventions  did 
not  represnt  in  their  nominations  the  public  cpinicn  of 
the  party.   With  the  exception  of  that  of  Tingree,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  ixepublican  gubernatorial  nomination 
in  this  period  represented  s  substantial  demand  of  the 
party  membership.   Dummy  candidates  were  sometimes  put 
up  to  divide  the  vote  and  make  it  possible  to  nominate 
minority  candidate.   The  studied  ascertainment  of  party 
sentiment  was  a  negligible  element  in  the  malting  of 
nominations  and  an  equally  ineffective  check  in  Repub- 
lican conventions  was  the  prospect  of  defeat.     ring 
their  origin  in  a  party  opinion  which  found  in  the  prima- 
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ries  an  attenuated  and  incoherent  expression,  convention 
nominations  were  the  final  result  of  a  series  of  filt] 
tions  which  removed  every  vestige  of  responsibility. 
This  is  not  to  imply,  however,  that  nominations  in  all 
cases  were  bad,  for  some  candidates,  such  as  those  for  the 
supreme  court,  were  notably  good. 

In  the  second  place,  conventions  were  not  deli  - 
erative.   -here      uch  maniptxlation  snd  wire-pulling  and 
lit tel,  discussion.   elates  made  debate  superfluous.   _ar- 
ticipation  in  conventions  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  honor 
or  a  responsibility.   Disorder  end   fights  were  frequent 
in  local  conventions,  which  were  sometimes  practically  un- 
manageable mobs.   It  is  true  that  old  politicians  hark 
back  to  a  .-olden  r.ge   when  the  nominating  system  was  ideal, 
when  conventions  were  councils  where  party  leaders  met 
snd  arrived  at  rational  snd  wise  decisions;  but  this  ti' 
had  evidently  passed  long  before  189C.   State  conventions, 
were  Iffiss  demoralising,  more  orderly,  more  dignified,  and 

er  in  tone  than  local  convent ic.s.   Democratic  and 
third  party  state  conventions  were  more  deliberative 
than  Republican,  but  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
their  prizes  were  not  worth  fighting  for. 

i.rdly,  methods  used  in  conventions  were  often 
improper  and  corrupt.   In  conventions,  especially  in 
Detroit,  where  several  candidates  were  to  be  nominate, 
for  example  for  the  legislature,  a  slate  was  sometimes 
arranged,  olaces  on  the  slate  bought,  and  a  general 
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118 


ot"  collected  to  push  the  slate  through. 
In  other        here  money  did  not      e  so  consi:>ic- 
uously  in  the  making  of  the  slate,  nominations  were 

effected  by  deals  and  trades,  in  which  no  one  of  the 

119 
nominees  could  cc     ]  a  majority  of  the  delegates. 

on  influence,  exerted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  was 

common  in  county  and  city  and  was  not  absent  from  even 

state  conventions.   Delegates  were  influenced  commonly 

"by  patronage  and  by  personal  connections,  which  amounted 

in  many  cases  to  bribery,  while  the  actual  use  of  money  in 

conventions  was  frequent.     3  act  of  lb87  declared  the 

accepting  of  money  or  offer  of  place  or  position  or 

other  valuable  consideration  by  a  delegate  a  misdemeanor^-1-20 

and  the  acts  of  1895  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  solicit 

money  from  candidates  or  for  a  candidate  to  offer  money 

121 
or  place  to  a  delegate.      These  previsions,  however, 

seem  to  have  been  generally  ineffective.   Liore  money  was 
used  in  primaries  and  conventions  in  1900  and  1902  than  ever 
before,  and,  while  more  was  used  in  the  primaries  than  in 
the  conventions  and  much  was  spent  legitimately,  never- 
theless, in  these  and  other  years  an  indefinite  amount  of 
money,  but  certainly  a  large  amount,  was  0*0 nt  used  cor- 


118  Tribune,  Oct.  12,  1890,  Oct.  9,  12,  IS,  1892. 

119  Ibid.,  Martfh  14,  1893. 

120  Jublic  Acts,  1887,  -.0.  503. 

121  Ibid.,  1895,  Ho.  125;  local  Acts,  1695,  No. 411. 
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^ruptly   in  conventions,    state   as   well   as   local. 

1E2 

ised  openly  on  the  floor  of  conventions. 

Conditions  seemed  to  "be  dfrov/ing  worse  and  it  "became 

a  truism  that  a  poor     without  powerful  associates  had 

i  3 
a  small  chance  of  securing:  a  nomination. 

The  increase  of  corruption  and  the  deterioration 

of  conventions  is  attributed  generally  to  the  entrance  into 


1£2  Tribune,  Oct.  IE,  1892,  June  9,  1894,  April  30, 
1896,  Oct.  30,  1898,  June  30,  Oct.  27,  1900.     "Money 
has  been  paid  freely  and  openly  on  convention  floors." 
Governor  Tingree's  outgoing  message,  1901.  H.  J.,  (1901) 
I.,  29.   "Syndicates  of  office-seekers  are  formed,  cor- 
rupt combinations  are  made,  delegates  are  bought  and 
sold,  promises  of  position  to  unworthy  men  are  often  of 
necessity  made...  The  convention  has  become  the  medium 
of  trickery,  bribery  and  fraud."  Gov.  Pingree's  message, 
Tribune,  Jan.  8,  1897. 

123  A  Republican  politician  said  in  1903:   "Under 
the  present  arrangements,  a  man  without  money  or  without 
en  'angel',  who  aspires  to  any  high  office  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  his  candidacy  treated  as  a  joke,  and  we 
look  at  such  a  man  as  having  no  chance  of  winning." 
Tribune,  March  13,  1903. 
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politics  of  corporations       through  their  attorneys 
and  the  liheral  -use  of  money,  participated  in  both  conven- 
tions and  campaigns.   Originally  this  participation  see: 
to  have  been  largely  a  defensive  move  against  black- 

iling  bills  in  the  legislature,  but  the  operations  of 
corporations  steadily  increased  in  thoroughness   end  extent, 
at  the  same  time  develop!     new  and  corrupt  class  of 
convention  managers.   In  state  politics  the  Michigan 
Central  Hail road  was  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful. 
while  in  the  upper  peninsula  the  mining  corporations 
exercised  a  pretty  constant  control  over  local  conven- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  conventions  subserved  useful  pur- 
poses.  They  kept  the  organization  alive;  they  stir-  - 
lated  and  focussed  party  enthusiasm;   they  tended  to 
obliterate  cr  sttisfy  factions  and  to  unify^  But  to 
these  more  favorable  considerations  I  shall  return  in 
a  later  chapter. 

FUSIOI I  have  already  referred  briefly  to  the 

Lrd  parties  and  to  their  relations  with  the  major 

ties.   Something  may  be  said  here  about  fusion  legis- 
lation and  fusion  procedure.   In  1894  A.  M.  lodd  was 
nominated  for  Congress  in  the  Third  district  by 

]  Lbitionists,  the  People's  Party,  the  Union  Silver 

Party,  and  finally  by  the  Democrats.   The  Republicans 

had  reason  to  fear  that  this  combination  would  carry 
the  district.   They  had  a  majority  in  the  legislature, 
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ever,    end    shortly  before   the   election   passe 
providir        "    t    the    name   of  ndidate,    not  '       '    d  by 

more   than   one   party,    should  not   appear   in  more    than   one 

124 
column  of  the    official  ballot.  It   was    charged   that    the 

'pose   of  the   li  urely   partisan,    and    it    is   signifi- 

cant that   Mr.    Todd's   opponent   was   then  lieutenant-governor 

124a 
3   president   of  the   state   senate.  A  mandamus   surt 

was  brought    into  the    supreme    court   before  the    election   and 

the    four  Republicans    or,  the  bench  upheld   t]  t]       one 

125 
Democrat   entering  a  dissenting  opinion.  .   attorney- 

general  held  later  that   the   law  did  not    apply  to   local   city, 
village,    and  township  elections.  On  account   of  tl ' 

,    the   Democratic,    People's,    and  Union  Silver    parties 
not    fuse   in  1696,    but   adopted  a    joint   name    and  made    joint 
nominations.      They  held   separate    conventions   en  the   sr 
day  jaeh  conventioi  ointed  a   conference    committee 

of  five   members.      The   committee   of  fifteen  agreed  tl 

i nations   should   be   made   as   follows:   by  the   Union 
lver  £arty,    a   candidate   for   governor;    by  the  People's 
Parts?-,    c     nl  ''tes  for  auditor-general,    raid   state   land 

commissioner;    and  by  t]  tic    ?i  rty  candidates   for 

127 

the    remaining   state   offices.  L'ter  n<  ting   state 

officers   the  delegates  to   the   three   conventions  met 


124  Public  Acts,    1195,    To.    £71. 

124a  Correspondence  wit?    A.    ...    Todd,    Nov.    E,    1915. 

125  Todd  vs  Board,    1C4  Mich.    474. 

126  Attorney-G-eneral's  Report,    1899,    100. 

127  Tribune,    Aug.    26,    27,    1696.      The   nomination   for 
secretary  of   state  was   at   the   time   left   vacant,    with  the 

expectation  that    it  would  be   filled   later  by  the   National 
Party. 


ether  and  nominated  presidential  electors.   During 
the  three  parties  maintained       te  or- 

ations,  t]   '"  ree  state  cent        ittees  occ  - 
icnally  holding  joint  meetings,         3  their  candi- 
dates were  placed  en  1  ]     Hot  in  one  column  under  a 

1  enated  name.   Similar  procedure  was  followed  in 

1898  with  a  different  apportionment  of  nominations. 

130 
In  1899  the  three     ies  came  together  in  one  convention. 

3  in  19C0  tl     pulists  an*  ^ilverites  were  ly 

absorbed  into  tie  Democratic  ranks.   In  1904  the  strength 

of  the  fusion  idea  in  the  Democratic  party  was  shown  by 

the  fact  that  J.  3.  Stearns,  who  had  twice  been  defeated 

for  the  ReouMfc**  nomination  for  governor,  csrae  near  to 

131 

securing  a 'majority  in  the  Democratic  convention* 


1E8  Free  Press,  Sept.  29,  1696;  Tribune,  Nov.  26,  1896. 

129  Ibid.,  June  22,  1898. 

ISO  Free  Press,  Larch  9,  1899. 

131  Herald,  Aug.  4,  19G*. 
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cea   .  III. 

ION. 
The  first  local  direct  nomination  law  in  Michigan 

was  passed  in  1901;  the  first  general  law  in  1905.   The 
public  opinion,  however,  which  looked  to  the  abolition  of 
the  convention  system  of  nomination,  rather  than  to  its  le- 
gal regulation,  had  its  inception  as  earlj  as;  1894.   The 
unusually  objectionable  primaries  of  that  year  led  to  a 
pronounced  but  unorganize;  agitation  for  reform,  in  the 
course  of  whicji  a  few  of  the  most  radical  proposed  to  abol- 
ish absolutely  all  conventions.   As  we  have  seen,  however, 
the  legislature  of  1895  contented  itself  with  attempting 
the  regulation  of  the  primaries  and  conventions,  leaving 
the  nominating  machinery  in  almost  complete  control  of  the 
party  organization.   Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1896,  the 
Republicans  of  Battle  Creek  decided  in  mass-meeting  to  So 
away  with  the  city  convention  and  to  nominate  city  officers 
directly  in  the  ward  primaries.^ 

ETS.-- With  the  election  of  Hazen  S^ligree 
to  the  governorship  in  1896,  the  movement  for  direct  nomina- 
tions entered  the  stage  of  legislative  debate.  In  his 

first  message  Governor  Pingree  gave  marked  emphasis  to 
the  direct  nomination  issue."    in  this  session 


1  Tribune,  Nov. 10, 11, 12, IS, 14, 1894.  ?ree  press, 
Nov.  16,  1894. 

£  Free  r'ress,  Mar.  14,  1896. 

S  Tribune,  Jan.  8,  1897. 
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several  bills  were  drafted  and  introduced  but  none  were 
passed.  Members  of  the  legislature  from  Detroit  appeared 
most  active  in  attempting  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a 
direct  nomination  law.   In  1898,  and  especially  in  Detroit, 
public  opinion  was  crystallizing.  For  the  first  time 
direct  nominations  were  discussed  by  the  Michigan  Political 
Science  Association  which  had  been  organized  in  1895. 
In  his  message  in  1899  Governor  Pingree  urged  the  passing 
of  a  law  which  should  apply  "to  all  candidates  for  each 
elective  office,  from  governor  down  to  township  and  ward 
officers."7  Representative  Colby  of  Wayne  County  introduced 
five  direct  nomination  bills:  two  general  and  three  to 
apply  only  to  Sayne  County, 8but  the  only  result  of  the 
session  was  the  amending  of  the  acts  of  1887  and  1895. 9 
The  opposition  argument  most  frequently  heard  was  that  the 
direct  primary  would  destroy  the  party  organization  and 
would  give  to  the  cities  a  monopoly  of  the  nominations 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  districts.    In  this  session, 

4  Tribune,  Jan.  8,  1897;  Tribune,  Feb.  £0,  and 
Mar.  2,  6,  1897;  House  Journal,  1897,   102,571,  6S8.642, 

662,  717,  762;  Senate  Journal,  1897,   210,  296,  266. 

5  Herald,  Nov.  9,  1898;  Tribune,  Oct.  6,  I-Iov.  3, 

12,  24,  26,  1898. 

5  Tribune,  Eov.  20,  1898. 

7  Free  rress,  Jan.  6,  1899. 

8  H.J.,  1899,   217,  591,  520,  521. 
See  below,  page 

10  Free  rress,  Feb.  18,  1899;  Journal,  Feb.  11,1899, 
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however,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  legislature 
opposing  direct  nominations  was  not  significantly  large, 
and  was  probably  due  more  to  the  native  conservatism  of 
the  farmer  than  to  a  feeling  that  the  legislation  would  be 
contrary  to  his  political  interests. 

The  corrupt  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1900 
greatly  strengthened  the  sentiment  for  direct  nominations, 
and  in  .Vayne  County  a  majority  of  the  Republican  senatorial 
and  legislative  conventions  and  candidates  endorsed  the 
direct  nomination  principle. 12  jn  his  address  in  1901  at  the 
close  of  his  term  Governor  Pingree  dwelt  at  length  on  the 

need  for  direct  nominations;  but  the  incoming  executive 

IS 
made  no  recommendation  on  the  subject.    But  there  was  no 

dearth  of  bills;  and  the  most  important  ones  passed  the 

lower  house,  being  opposed  by  some  of  the  agricultural 

members,  by  office-holders,  and  by  "machine"  politicians 

in  general,  some  of  whom  expressed  the  fear  that  direct 

14 
nominations  would  "bring  Pingree  back".    In  addition  to  tbe 

arguments  used  in  the  previous  session,  it  was  now  contended 
that  the  direct  primary  would  be  too  expensive,  that  it 

11  On  one  vote  in  the  House,  19  of  the  29  farmers 
voting  favored  the  bill* — H.J. ,  1899,  P. 1070.   In  the  Senate, 
two  of  the  six  farmers  voting  favored  the  bill; — S.  J.,  1899, 

P. 1288. 

12  Tribune,  Feb.  8,  Mar.  26,  1901. 
12  H.  J.,  1901,  pp.  29,  20. 

14  Tribune,  Jan.  19,  2£,  Feb.  10,  Mar,  22,  1901. 
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would  facilitate'  manipulation,  ^  that  it  would  increase  the 
power  of  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  farmers  would  not 
attend  the  primary  elections.   The  session  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  three  laws  affecting  party  organizations:  a 
law  supposed  to  have  been  passed  at  machine  dictation  abol- 
ishing "off-year"  elections  in  Detroit  and  merging  the  city 

17 
with  the  general  elections:   a  law  which  we  have  previously 

18 
noticed  regulating  convention  procadure  in  Kent  County, 

and  a  law  providing  for  direct  nominations  in  the  city  of 

19 
Grand  Rapids,   which,  after  a  trial  in  the  March  primaries, 

was  superseded  by  a  more  detailed  law  passed  during  the  same 
session  of  the  legislature. *®   These  local  acts  for  Grand  Rapnds, 
which  in  their  main  provisions  were  identical,  provided: 
that  primary  elections  in  that  city  should  be  controlled  by 
the  general  election  officials  and  in  details  not  specific- 
ally covered  b^  these  special  acts  should  be  governed  by 
the  general  election  laws;  that  in  the  direct  primary  should 
be  nominated  all  candidates  for  elective  city  officers, 
judges,  representatives  and  senators  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture ^  and  an  other  elective  officers  chosen  in  the  city 

16  Tribune,  Eeb.  SI,  1901. 
15  Tribune,  Feb.  8,  1901. 

17  local  Acts,  1901,  No. 437;  Tribune,  Mar.23,2  6,B01. 

18  See  above,  p.  b'o. 

19  local  Acts,  1901,  No.  292.  This  act  went  into 

effect  in  February,  1901,  and  the  first  primary  elections 
under  it  were  held  Mar.  5,  1901. 

20  Local  Acts,  1901,  Ho.  471.   This  act  went  into 
effect  June  6,  1901. 
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except  elected  members  of  school  boards;  that  the  primary 
should  be  held  on  the  third  Tuesday  preceding  the  general 
fall  election  and  on  the  third  Tuesday  preceding  the  city 
election;  that  to  secure  a  place  on  the  primary  ballot 
candidates  should  file  a  personal  affidavit  and  pay  a  fee 
which  for  the  principal  offices  amounted  to  fifteen  dollars; 
that  separate  ballots  should  be  printed  for  the  different 
parties  uniform  in  size  and  color;  that  the  voter  should 
state  his  party  affiliation  when  he  received  his  ballot; 
and  that  the  candidates  nominate-:  at  the  primary  should 
select  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  city  and  legisla- 
tive campaign  committees.   The  acts  also  made  provision  for 
the  nomination  of  independent  candidates  by  mass  conventkns. 
In  1902  the  popular  demand  for  the  direct  primary 
became  more  general  and  more  insistent.   Democratic  and 

Republican  conventions  alike  endorsed  it  and  conventions  in 

£1 
rural  as  well  as  in  urban  counties  favored  it.    It  was  the 

chief  issue  in  the  Republican  pre-convention  canvass  and  in 
the  campaign.    The  renomination  and  re-election  of  one  who 
had  been  characterized  as  a  "barrel"  candidate  and  a  "mach- 
ine" governor  served  to  intensify  the  demand  for  legislative 
action.  Some  county  committees  voluntarily  tried  the  direct 
nomination  plan.   In  Wayne  County  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  county  committee  advised  by  leading  Republicans 
workec  out  the  details  of  a  plan  which  was  adopted  by  three 

21  Tribune,  May  21,  June  11,  July  26,  1902. 

22  Ibid.,  May  29,  June  22,  24,  Aug.,  1,  1902. 
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of  the  four  senatorial  district  committees.   It  was  put 

oher 
into  operation  Oct,,  17,  but,  due  to  the  lack  of  legal  safe- 

23 

guards,  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction.    In  .Vashtenaw 

County  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  committee 
instituted  a  direct  primary  which  was  less  successful  than 
the  one  in  Wayne  County,  owing  in  this  case  to  the  refusal 
of  the  "anti-Judson"  Republicans  to  participate  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  regular  nominating  convention  was  held  as 
usual  after  the  primary  election.  *• 

FURTHER  LOCAL  LEGISLATION.   Governor  Bliss  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  1902  recommended  a  "satisfact- 
ory primary  election  law".25  The  opposition  of  the  farmers, 
from  the  first  probably  nursed  and  exaggerated  by  the  poli- 
ticians, had  now  apparently  disappeared.   The  State  Grange 
and  the  State  Association  of  Farmers'  Clubs  declared  for 
direct  primaries.2^  At  a  referendum  election  "be  people  of 
Kent  County  outside  of  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  voted  for 
the  application  of  the  system  to  the  whole  county.27  Along 
with  the  familiar  objections  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
it  was  argued  in  opposition  to  the  bill  that  came  the  near- 

2S  Tribune,  June  4,  June  27,  Sept.  11,  17,  Oct. 5, 
17,  18,  20,  1902. 

24  Tribune,  Aug.  1,  1902.   Letter  from  former 
County  Chairman  Green,  Sept.  15,  1915. 

25  Tribune,  Jan.  9,  1905. 

26  Ibid.,  Jan.  £0,  Feb.  19,  1902. 

27  The  majority  in  the  county  was  about  3000. 
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est  to  passing  that  the  fixing  of  registration  and  the  pri- 
mary election  on  the  sane  day  won  lei  encourage  "colon'  zat  ion" , 
that  the  bill  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  minority  party, 

and  that  the  convention  system  was  necessary  for  the  adoption 

Co 

of  party  platforms.  '  The  most  persistent  objection  was  that 
the  direct  primary  would  hurt  the  "organisation".    The  Upper 
Peninsula  menberc  based  their  opposition  on  the  supposed 
difficulty  under  direct  primaries  of  apportioning  nomina- 
tions  equitably  among  the  various  nationalities.1'  ^The  result 
of  this  legislative  session  was  the  passing  of  three  local 
acts:  a  new  one  for  Kent  County,  one  for  Wayne  County,  and 
one  for  Muskegon  County.   The  i  -portant  provisions  of  these 
three  acts  are  indicated  in  the  table  which  I  append. 


THE  LOCAL  DIRECT  PRIMARY  ACTS  OF  190E. 


Kent 


Zl 
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Optional  or 
J'andatory. 


Muskegon  fifayne' 

Optional  as  to 
township  and 
Mandatory  village  officers. 

(  8th  Tuesday  preceding  November,  At  same  time  as 

I  3rd  Tuesday  preceding  city  or   sessions  of  Brds. 


Referendum 


f 

Late  of  primary/ special  election. 

I  All  offices  e:ospt 
township  officers, 

school  boards,  and 
county  com's'r  of 

Offices  subjectf  schools. 

to  primary. 


??93s==E======i"=== 


of  registratfcn. 

Same   excf!ns;     All   offices  aid 
and  also  eirct     delegates, but 

judges, and  St.  not  tc  aPP1^  to 
senators.  |j*  townshi*  and 
com'r   of  Villa^   officffts 

schools  not     unless   on  % 

vote   of   Tp.    or 
Village   Brd. 


excepted. 


Herald,  Apr.  21,  190S.   The  vote  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
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Kent 


SI 


Ma  skegon22'.Vayness 


Optional   or 
laudatory 


Cpt'fiFl  as  to 


Referendum 


Mandatory  township  and 
vill.  offic'rs, 


Ballots 


Qualification 
of  candidates 
in  the  primary, 


(Separate  ballots.  Sep.  Ballots.  Single  Ballts. 

Pers'n'l  affvdt. 
Pee  equal  to  -g- 
of .  1/'  of  emolmts 
of  the  office. 
Minim. §1.00,  and 
raxim.  $50.00. 
Same.     .Yard  Offrs  -^l.OO. 


Election  of 
Committees. 

Officers  of 
Committees. 


rersonal  affidavit 
and  fee  of  five  or 
fifteen  dollars. 


Candidates  to  select  a  party   Cotmty  and  City 
campaign  committee  for  their   committees  to  con- 
respective  offices.  One  member  eist  of  one  member 
from  each  ward  and  township,    from  each  ward  in 

Detroit  as  deter- 
mined by  party  ufflge, 


Candidates  select  chairman 


No  provision  for 


and  committees  select  secy.    officers. 


was:  for,  8008;  against,  2154.  Herald,  Apr.  7,  1905. 

28  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1905. 

29  Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1905. 

50  Ibid.,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  5,  1902;  Jan.  20,  Feb.  26^  1905, 

21  Local  Acts,  1905,  No.  £26. 
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Ibid.,  No.  502. 


55  Ibid. ,  No.  291. 
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Optional 

Mandatory 


Kent 


Referendum 


Muskegon  Wayne 

Opt'n'l  as  to 

Mandatory  township  and 
Vill.  offices, 


Terms  of 


Committeemen.   (Two  years. 


Two  yrs.   Two  yrs. 


Qualification   ( 

f 
of  voters  in   (Registration,  and,  if  challenged, 

f 
the  Primary.    (must  swear  to  his  party  affiliah.  Registration, 

Independents,   (independent  candidates  must  be 
new  parties,  etcC  nominated  by  a  mass  convention 

(of  at  least  200  persons  and  pay 

(the  fee.  No  provision. 


LITERAL  LEGISLATION.   In  the  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign of  19  4  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  direct 
primary  was  still  the  most  pressing  issue.   Public  opinion 
seemed  unanimous  in  demanding  the  new  nominating  method. 

Endorsements  came  from  the  League  of  Michigan  Municipali- 
ty &*Xk,CU~*A><i-e:&-*v,J 

ties,  the  Michigan  Political  Science  Association.^of  Farmers' 

Clubs,  the  State  Grange,  and  the  State  Convention  of 

<  35 

Fremont  Voters.1'   The  State  League  of  Republican  Clubs 

which  represented  the  younger  element  in  the  party  was 
active  in  creating  direct  primary  sentiment .c6 


24  R.  .7.  Butterfield,  "Direct  Primaries  in  ^ent 
County",  in  Michigan  Political  Science  Association  Papers, 
(1905)  p.  9. 

ff  Tribune,  Feb.  11,  Apr.  2,  May  19,  Nov.  2,  1904. 
cb    Ibid.,  Mar. 24,  1904;  Herald,  Feb. 22,  May  18,  1904, 
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Both  the  Republican  city  and  county  committees  in  ,7ayne 
County  favored  the  new  system.*'  The  opposition  of  conser- 
vative Republicans  and  "machine"  leaders  was  now  centered 
chiefly  on  the  application  of  the  direct  nomination  princi- 
ple to  general  state  officers;  but  they  insisted  that,  even 
in  the  counties  and  districts,  the  proposition  should  be 
subject  to  party  referendum.   This  was  the  position  taken 
by  the  two  Republican  state  conventions*'  and  by  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  governor.*-'9  In  the  First  Congressional 
District  which  was  co-extensive  with  Wayne  County  the 
Republican  congressional  district  committee  voluntarily 
adopted  a  direct  primary  plan  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
and  alternates  to  the  national  convention;  and  ant' -"machine" 
delegates  were  chosen  by  large  majorities.    The  .Yayne 
County  Republican  committee  decided  to  do  away  with  the 

county  convention  and  vote  directly  for  delegates  to  the 

41 
state  nominating  convention.    in  Alpena  County  the  Repub- 
lican county  convention  voluntarily  adoptee  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-one  tc  five  the  direct  nomination  system  for  all  county 
officers,  county  committees  and  delegates  to  all  convent ionsf^ 
The  Democrats  declared  for  general  direct  primary  legislation, 
and^  on  this  issue,  their  candidate  for  governor  polled  an 

37  Tribune,  Feb.  11,  Apr.  2,  May  19,  Uov.  2,  1904. 
58  Ibid.,  May  19,  July  1,  1904. 
E9  Ibid.,  Feb.  10,  11,  1904. 

40  Tribune,  May  10,  12,  17,  19,  1904. 

41  Ibid.  May  29,  June  10,  22,  1904. 

42  Ibid  June  19,  1904. 
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unusually  large  vote.   Unmistakable  indications  of  the 
strength  of  the  public  demand  convinced  th  Republicans 
that  a  general  direct  primary  law  of  some  sort  must  be 
enacted.   "Machine"  leaders  and  members  i   m  the  Upper 
reninsula  directed  their  efforts,  not  to  defeat  the  legis- 
lation, but  to  concede  as  little  as  possiVli  to  the  reformers 
and  to  make  the  system  as  difficult  as  possible  to  put  into 
operation.   The  act  which  finally  emerged  with  the  governor's 
signature  is  a  curious  sample  of  a  st:  te  legislature's  handi- 
work, and. there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  law  was  delib- 
erately framed  so  that  it  would  not  work. 

This  la-K&S  applied  to  no  elective  st  te  adminis- 
trative officers  except  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
and  left  the  adoption  of  direct  nominations  optional  with 
the  parties,  providing  that  a  separate  referendum  election 
should  be  held  in  each  city,  county,  legislative  district  or 
congressional  district,  following  the  circulation  in  each  of 
these  subdivisions  of  independent  petitions  for  the  election, 
furthermore,  in  the  referendum  elections  and  in  the  subse- 
quent primary  elections  only  enrolled  members  of  any  party 
could  vote.   Voters  might  enroll  at  the  April  election,  but 
enrollment  was  purely  voluntary.   The  referendum  election 
was  to  take  place  only  on  the  petition  of  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  party  vote  for  governor  in  the  last  election.   Now, 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  party  vote  in  the  November  election 
world  represent  a  much  greater  number  than  twenty  per  cent 

of  the  enrolled  vote;  for  the  vote  in  the  Auril  election  is 
_ ( 

4S  Pub.  Acts,  1905,  No,  181. 
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much  less  than  in  the  liovember  election  and  not  all  those 
voting  would  enroll.   It  is  true  that  the  important  question 
of  nominating  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
was  to  be  submitted  to  each  party  without  pre\ ious  petition- 
ing, but  on  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  only  enrolled 
party  members  could  vote.   To  resubmit  the  question  of  the 
direct  nomination  of  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  peti- 
tions signed  by  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  party 
members  were  required,  a  somewhat  more  lenient  requirement 
than  that  for  the  original  submission  of  the  proposition. 
The  law  provided,  moreover,  that  in  order  to  be  nominated  at 
all  a  candidate  for  governor  must  have  received  forty  per 
cent  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  primary  election.  If  he  did 
not  receive  the  required  forty  per  cent  the  nomination  was 
to  be  made  in  convention. 

The  law  provided  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  city  and  county  offices,  for  members  of  the  legislature 
and  of  Congress,  and  for  governor  and  lietrtenanit-goveraor. 
Primary  elections  were  to  occur  on  three  dates j  the  second 
Tuesday  preceding  the  city  election  for  city  officers,  the 
second  Tuesday  in  June  for  delegates  to  conventions,  and  the 
first  Tuesday  in  September  for  nominations.   Two  opportuni- 
ties were  allowed  for  enrollment:  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April  and  on  primary  election  day  for  those  previously  unable 
to  enroll.   There  was  no  provision  for  the  enrollment  of 
independents.   Each  partj  was  to  have  a  separate  ballot.   Can- 
didates in  the  primary  were  required  to  file  petitions  signed 
by  enrolled  voters  equal  in  number  to  two  per  cent  of  trie 
party  vote  for  governor,  and  no  fees  were  exacted.   T 
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voter  was  expected  to  write  in  on  the  ballot  the  names  of 
delegates  to  conventions.   Any  elector  "legally  qualified  and 
enrolled"  might  vote  in  the  primary,  hut  he  must  ask  for  his 
party  ticket  and  if  challenged  swear  to  hie  party  affilia- 
tion.  The  law  made  no  provision  for  the  election  of  commit- 
tees, but  provided  that  all  county  conventions  of  any  party 
should  be  held  on  a  day  to  be  designated  by  the  state  central 
committee  and  to  be  within  seven  days  after  the  prima] 
election.   The  state  convention  was  to  be  within  sixty  day? 
after  the  primary  election,  the  date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by 
the  state  central  committee.   The  law  provided  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  new-part;  candidates,  their  petitions  to  be  signed 
by  "electors"  equal  in  number  to  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  for  governor  in  the  last  election. 

The  legislature  of  1905  passed  a  local  act  for 
Alpena  County,  which  contained  some  features  at  variance  with 
theWblic  act  which  I  have  just  described.   The  Alpena  act 
provided  for  the  direct  nomination  of  all  candidates  except 
those  for  school  district  and  possibly  village  offices,  for 
the  election  and  almost  complete  organization  of  the  city  t 
county  committees  and  for  the  filing  of  petitions  not  or. 
by  candidates  for  office  but  by  delegates  to  conventions. 

e  chief  innovation,  however,  was  the  provision  that  candi- 
dates for  the   r  ticipal  count;  and  city  offices  must  receive 
at  least  twenty-five  per/cent  of  all  votes  cast  at  t       ■   , 
and  if  no  candidate  for  nomination  to  a  particular  office 


44  Tocal  Acts,  1905,  Hob.  476,  620. 
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received  the  required  percentage  a  second  primary  should  be 
held  a  week  later  at  which  the  two  leading  candidates  in  the 
first  primary  should  again  be  voted  for. 

Repealing  the  ./ayne  County  act  of  1903,  the  legis- 
xQce   passed  another45which  provided  for  the  election  of 
ward,  city,  and  count;-  committees,  a  choice  by  the  candidate 
betweeen  the  payment  of  a  fee  and  the  filing  of  a  petition, 
a  separate  ballot  for  each  party,  challenges  on  the  ground 
of  party  affiliation,  a  change  in  the  date  of  the  primary 
election,  and  the  holding  of  the  Pall  primary  on  three  con- 
secutive days  in  presidential  jrears  and  on  two  days  in  other 

rs,  nominations  by  new  parties  or  non-partisan  organiza- 
tions, and  the  legalization  of  the  mass/ convent ion  as  an 
alternative  method  of  nomination  for  old  and  new  parties  alike. 
The  legislature  of  1905  also  amended  the  Trent  and 
■ kegon  acts  so  as  to  abolish  the  fee  system  which  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional  by  trie  state  supreme  court.  -° 

The  referendum  votes  on  direct  nominations  in  1905 
were  overwhelmingly  favorable  in  both  parties.   Cf  55,960 
^publicans  who  voted,  46,447  favored  the  new  method.   Of 
lb,  022  Lemocrats,  only  2070  voted  in  the  negative.   There 
was  an  unfavorable  majority  in  only  two  of  the  eighty- three 
counties,  Cass  and  Tuscola.   The  latter  county     control] ed 


4^ 

local  Acts,  1905,  No,  £45. 

46  ibid.,  Hos.  !   ,341.  Dapper  v.  Smith, 138  Mich. 

104  (1904).   The  legislature  also  passed  an  act  providing 
for  the  direct  nomination  of  circuit  judge  in  the  fourteenth 
judicial  circuit. — ~ocal  Acts,  1905,  No.  341. 
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at  the  time  by  the  most  prominent  bors  in  the  state. 

In  Kent  County  where  direct  primaries  had  been  tried  longest 
ninety-six  per  cent  of  the       Leans  and  ninety-seven  per 
cent  of  the     orats  voted  for  the  local  application  of 

law.   The  da jorit i es  in  the  Upper    pjninsula  were  large, 
although  less  than  in  the  lower  peninsula.48 

In  his  messages  to  the  legislature  in  1907 
Governor  Tamer  recommended  amending  the  primarj     to  make 
it  less  expensive  to  the  candidates  and  to  the  public,  to 
ange  the  numbei  of  signatures  required  on  petitions,  to 
provide  for  one  primary  day  for  both  delegates  and  candidates, 
to  add  party  enrollment  to  the  various  local  acts,  and  to 
regulate  the  use  of  money  in  t    rimaries.   He  aleo  urged  the 

enactment  of  a  corrupt  practices  law  and  an  act  providing 

49 

for  publicity  of  primary  expenditures.    The  legislature 

passed  a  general  actwhich  repealed  the  lav/  of  1905  exeej 
as  to  the. provisions  for  party  enrollment.   This  act  left 
the  adoption  of  direct  primaries  optional  with  the  parties 
and  localities  in  the  case  of  district,  county  and  city 
offices;  but  in  addition  to  the  mandatory  provisions  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
made  similar  provision  for  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator.   This  law  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  independents,  for  a  change  of  party  affiliation,  and 


4?  T. f.vood,  Free  Press,  June  IE,  1906. 

48  Ibid. ,  June  ££,  1906. 

49  Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  Apr.  24,  1907. 

50  Public  Acts,  Extra  Session,  1907,  Ho.  4. 
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for  nominations  by  new  parties.   It  made  the  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  secretary  of  state  a  measure  of  party  strength, 

and  introduced  into  the  primar;  1   non-fusion  provisions  of 

51 
the  general  election  laws.   The  first  Tuesday  in  September 

became  the  date  of  the  primary  both  for  candidates  and  for 
delegates;  accordingly  the  county  and  state  conventions  were 
to  be  held  after  thsfc  date.   The  legislature  in  this  session 
passed  ten  local  acts,0<i  trie  most  important,  of  these  amending 
the  already  radical  Alpena  act  so  as  to  make  possible  in 
that  county  the  direct  nomination  of  all  candidates  for  office- 
including  school  district  and  village  offiees. 

Up  to  January,  1909,  direct  primaries  had  been 
adopted  in  the  following  subdivisions:5^ 
Congressional  districts 
Senatorial  districts 
Representative  districts 
Counties 

Various  local  acts  were  in  force;  and,  in  practice, 

the  nominating  system  showed  the  need  of  simplification, 

5  5 
unification,  and  additional  safeguards  as  to  the  use  of  money. 
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52  local  Acts,  1907,  I.'os.  £53,  £70,  485,  601,692, 


728,740,  712,  752,  754. 

5S  Ibid.,  No.  754. 


54  House  Journal,  1909,  P.  4£. 
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Free  Press,  Jan.  8,  1909. 
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In  1909,  therefore,  the  legislature  in  a  more  scientific  and 

56 
less  reluctant  spirit  enacted  a  law  which  repealed  the  law 

of  1907  and  all  contravening  local  laws  and  made  detailed 
and  careful  provisions  for  nominations  and  party  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.   It  prescribed  that  direct  nomi- 
nations should  a      L1  aout  a  previous  referendum  vote  to 
the  offices  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  United  States 
senator,  representative  in  Congress,  reu:esentatives  and 
senators  in  the  state  legislature,  city  officers  in  letrdt 
and.  Grand  Rapids,  and  to  officers  in  all  counties  and  cities 
already  having  direct  nominations.   Itr:  adoption  was  optional 
in  other  counties  and  cities  and  in  judicial  circuits. 
It  abandoned  the  forty  per  cent  provision.   The  law  finally 
made  elaborate  provision  for  the  constitution  af  district 
committees  and  contained  very  stringent  corrupt  practice 
provisions.   This  la?;,  with  certain  amendments,  is  still 
in  force. 

In  the  referendum  elections  of  1910  Saginaw  was  the 

only  county  of  the  thirty-three  voting  which  rejected  direct 

57 
primaries. 

3  I0i:  SINCE  1909.  —  In  the  session  of  1911 

58 
the  legislature  changed  the  date  of  the  fall  primary  from 

the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Konday  in  September  to  the  la  si 


5u  Public  Acts,  1909,  281. 

57 

s,  July  8,  1910;  Michigan  Manual, 1911,  p. 411. 

58  Public  Acts,  1911,  No. 279;  Ibid.,  T-o.l69. 
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Tuesday  in  August  and  set  the  date  of  the  spring  primary  on 

the  first  .-'/eineeday  in  Mardh.   It  made  mandatory  the  direct 
nomination  of  all  officers  except  city  officers  in  cities  of 
less  than  70tOCO,  and  made  possible  the  direct  nomination 
of  school  officers.   It  expressly  provided  that  independents 
should  not  he  enrolled.   It  changed  the  fate  of  the  stat.e 
conventions  and  made  some  changes  in  the  method  of  selecting 
committees.  Host  interesting,  however,  was  the  legislative 
attempt  to  encourage  Democrats  to  vote  in  their  own  primaries, 
by  providing  that,  if  a  party  failed  to  poll  in  the  prim, 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  p;  rty  vote  for  secretary  of  state 
in  the  last  preceding  election,  none  of  its  condidates 
should  he  allowed  places  on  the  official  ballot.   The  consti- 
tutionality of  this  clause  was  attacked;  but  was  upheld  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  declaring  that  the  test 
did  "not  destroy  the  right  of  franchise  because  the  voter 
may  write  the  names  on  the  ballot.   It  may  render  la  is  voting 
less  convenient,  but  it  does  not  destroy  or  take  away  his 
right."  A  dissenting  judge  maintained,  however,  that  "it  is 
not  competent  for  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  which  serious- 
ly impair  the  right  to  the  elective  f ranch;!  se. ..  (and  )  the 
right  of  all  political  parties  to  freely  nominate  their 
c/Hjadidates  for  office  is  fundamental."  The  clause  provi- 
ding for  the  fifteen  per  cent  vote  was  in  many  respects 
ambiguous.   The  attorney-general  held  that  it  applied  to  city 
and  ward  offices  as  well  as  to  state  and  county  offices, 

59  Brown  v.  Kent  Counl     action  Commissioner  , 
174  Mich.  481  filar.  1912). 

60  Report-  of  the   tty.  G-en'1,  1912,  p. £47. 
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but  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  clause  meant  that  the 
vote  in  the  city  or  county  should  he  controlling  rather  I 
that  in  the  state.61   The  clause  was  unpopular  with  the 
lemocrata,  at  which  it  was  aimed,  and  it  was  repealed  in  the 
legislative  session  of  1913. 

3  rly  in  1912  the  supporters  of  Roosevelt  in 
Michigan  demanded  a  presidential  preference  primary,  and, 
in  February,  Governor  Osborn,  who  was  one  of  the  "Roosevelt 
Governors",  called  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  to 
enact  the  desired  law.   The  proposal  enlisted  the  active 
support  of  the  Roosevelt  Republicans  and  the  .'/ilson  lemo- 
crate,  hut  it  was  opposed  by  the  conservatives  of  both  _.arties 

and,  more  specifically,  by  the  minings  interests  of  the 

by 

Upper  Peninsula  andAthe  representatives  of. the  "interests" 

in  the  lower  peninsula.62  The  opposition,  however,  was  not 
to  the  bill  itself  but  to  the  proposal  to  give  it  immediate 
effect.   To  do  this  required  a  two-thirds  vote  and  many  of  the 
legislators  doubtless  believed  that  the  action  would  be 

unconstitutional. cc      In  any  event,  the  opponents  of  Roosevelt 
and  ./ilson  were  successful  in  the  legislature. 


31  Report  of  the  Atty.  Genl.,  1912,  p.  £47. 

6£  Eews,  Mar.  4,  5,  6,  1912. 

°c   See  the  testimony  of  Judge  James  0.  Iturfin 

before  the  Clapp  Committee. — Senate  Document,  T i  1  - 
second  Congress,  SecondSession,  p. 982. 
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The  act6,4  slightly  amended  in  1915,  provides  that  a  presi- 
dential primary  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April  in  presidential  years.   Tames  of  presidential  can- 
didates shall  be  placed  on  the  ballot  on  the  sole  petition 
of  at  least  one  hundred  of  their  party  supporters  in 

ehigan.   The  law  declares  that  the  "candidate  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  State  at  said  election 

all  be  declared  to  be  the  candidate  and  the  choice  of 
such  political  party  for  this  State."  No  provision  is  made 
in  the  la.  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  or  for  their  instruction. 

To  the  legislature  of  1912  Governor  Ferris 
recommended,  among  other  things,  the  abandonment  of  party 
enrollment  in  the  primary,  provision  for  a  second-choice 
column  on  the  primary  ballot,  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen 
per  cent  clause,  and  a  corrupt  practice  act,  ^ne   Republi- 
can majority  in  the  legislature,  which  was  factionally 
opposed  to  the  men  then  in  control  of  the  Republican  state 
central  committee  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  legaliza- 
tion, composition,  election  and  organization  of  the  state 

65 
central  committees.  Ir.e   attorney-general,  however,  held 

A  A 

the  law  to  be  defective  and  it  was  never  applied. 


Pub.  Acts,  Tirrt  Sxtra  Sessi on,  1912, Mo. 9; 
1915,  ho. 219. 

65»-ublic  Acts,  1913,  No.  £95. 

66  Tne   attorney-general  held  the  execution  of  the 
la.,  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  because  the  county  clerk 
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This  legislature  also  passed  a  thorough  corrupt  practiceactf7 
and  an  act  for  t     oosing  of  national  soi  i  'tteemen. 

Significant  of  'the  trend  of  the  times  was  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  political  parties. 
In  amending  the  general  primary  law,  the  legislature, 
besides  doing  a'..     '  th  the  fifteen  per      clause  , 
provided  for  a  substitut  '         "oj.  ..r'  for  the  "closed" 
primary,  abolishing  party  enrollment,  an   providing  for  a 
le  instead  of  separate  ballots. 

3  next  legislature  i    ite  of  the  Democratic 
governor's  veto,  readopted  party  enrollment,  in  a  modified 
form,  without,  however,  ret     Lg  to  the  "closed"  primar; 
-  Le  provision  is  as  follows:   "  .      .     registered  and 
qualified  voter  shall  ask  for  a  ballot  as  before  provided, 
the  inspector  shall  enter  his  name  upon  the  list  together 

with  the  name  of  the  party  the  ballot  of  v.iiich  is  requested , 

70 
and  the  numoer  of  the  ballot  given  to  the  voter"       o- 

vision  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  prevents  a  Democrat 

voting  in  a  Republican  primary  or  vice  versa.   It  simply 

affords  a  public  record  of  all  so  voting.   "  e  li     :es 


is  given  ten  days  to  file  a  return  on  the  names  and  the 
secretary  of  state  twenty  days  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  state 

board  of  canvassers,  while  the  law  directs  th,       en 
elected  to  the  central  committee  shall  meet  within  ten  days 


after  the  primary.  Free  Press,  Aug.  14,  19   . 
67 

68 


67  Public  Acts,  1913,  Ho.  109. 


Public  Acts,  19".  ,    .592.  —Repealed  in  1915. 

69  Newi  ,   3b.  21,  191 : . 

70  Public  Acts,  1915,  No.  313. 
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enrollment  an  accompaniment  of  voting  rather  than  a  pre- 
requisite and  qualification  for  voting. 

.—The  local  acts 
of  1901  prohibited  electioneering  at  the  polling  place  or 
within  100  feet  thereof,  drinking  or  treating  in  the  polling 
place,  repeating,  and  the  soliciting,  rece.'     or  offer- 
ing of  a  bribe  of  money,  or  promise  of  money,  p'ace  or 
position  in  exchange  for  votes.   Jith  some  minor  changes, 
elaborations  and  specifications  these  four  prohibitions  "nave 
been  repeated  in  all  subsequent  direct  primary  legislation. 
The  public  act  of  1907  in  addition  made  it  unlawful  for  a 
state  officer  to  circulate  petitions  for  anyone  but  himself 
or  to  solicit  votes  for  any  candidate  for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, or  United  States  senator.   This  act  also 
provided  that  saloons  should  be  closed  on  primary  election 
days. 

The  act  of  1909  enumerated  in  great  detail  what 
would  be  considered  corrupt  practices  in  primary  elections. 
Besides  penalizing  the  common  forms  of  direct  and  indirect 
bribery  in  their  various  stages  and  manifestations,  repeat- 
ing, treating,  and  electioneering  in  or  near  the  polls,  the 
Law  prohibited  payment  infamy  manner  for  "any  campaign  work, 
electioneering,  for)  soliciting  votes",  "it  being  the 
intent  of  this  clause  to  prohibit  the  prevailing  practice  of 
candidates  hiring  with  money  and  promises  of  positions,  etc., 

workers  on  primary  da,     prior  thereto."" 


71  Public  Acts,  1909,  No.  381,  Sec.  45. 
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The  law  prohibited  the  public  posting  by  any  candidate  for 
nomination  of  "any  campaign  card,  banner,  hand  bill,  poster, 
lithograph,  half-tone  engraving,  photograph  or  other  like- 
ness of  himself,  or  other  advertising  matter  used,"  for  the 

72 
advancement  of  his  candidacy.  ecif ied  that 

ca  ipaign  cards  or  other  advertising  matter  except  postal 
cards  and  letters  must  not  be  larger  than  two  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  widt     four  inches  in  leng"  ,     that 
this  advertising  matter  should  contain  no  likeness  of  the 
candidate  larger  than  one  and  one-half  inches  in  width  by 
two  inches  in  height.   C  mpaign  advertising  is  absolute! 
prohibited  "in  or  upon  any  magazine,  program,  bill  of  fare, 
ticket  for  any  ball  or  other . entertainment ,  or  upon  or  in 

other  substance  or  publication  whatsoever,  except  in 
a  dailj  ,  .eekly,  or  monthly  newspaper  which  has  been 
regularly  and  bona  fide  published  and  circulated  for  at 
least  three  months  before  such  advert is emnt  is  to  be  i    - 
serted  therein."  The   act  provided  that  the  type  used  in 
the  body  of  political  advertising  should  not  be  larger  than 
that  used  in  the  editorial  section  of  the  paper,  a:      t 
charges  for  political  advertising  should  not  be  :        an 
for  non-political. 

.e  corrupt  practice  act  of  1913,   without  re- 
pealing the  provisions  which  I  have  just  noted,  addec'  a 
number  of  detailed  regulations  as  to  the  use  of  money 

h? '        ;jaigns.   '         Lmits  primary  campaign  expenses 
^--^".-"cfts,  1909,  ho.  381,  Sec.  45. 
75  Ibid,  ,-f^vb.  Ao*e4r  Sees.  48-50. 
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to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  one  year's  compensation,   1  - 
dictates  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  however,  mi 
spend  not  to  exceed  fifty  uer  cent  of  one  year's  salar  . 

candidate  is  to  be  restricted  to  an  expenditure  le: 
than  one  hundred  dollars.     -endit:  rec  are  permitted  only 
for  certain  specified  purposes. 

To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  as 
to  expenditure  the  law  provided  that,  within  ten  days  after 
the  primary  election,  every  candidate  shall  file  with  the 
county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides  a  detailed 
statement,  sworn  "before  a  notary,  setting  forth  each  item 
of  contribution  an"  expenditure,  the  date  of  each  receipt, 
the  names  of  persons  from  whom  received  or  to  whom  dis- 
bursed ,  the  objects  of  expenditures,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  unpaid  debts  ;    i  bligations.   The  law  provides  that 
these  statements    '1  be  open  to  publfcc  inspection,  and 
.failure  to  file  shall  disqualify  for  the  holding  of  the 
office  to  whic  idate  has  been  elected  a. 

render  him  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

As  to  contributions,  the  law  makes  provision 
for  publicity  as  above  stated  and  also  imposes  restrictions 
on  contributions.   No  one  not  a  candidate  or  a  member  of  a 
political  committee  is  authorized  to  accept  a  contribution 
for  campaign  expenses.   Contributions  are  to  be  given  and 
entered  in  the  accounts  only  in  the  name  of  the  person  by 
whom  the  contributions  were  actually  furnished.   No  candidate 


'"   See  below,  page. 
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is  permitted  to  disburse  money  received  from  an  anonymous 
source.  Contributions  from  any  one  acting  for  a  corpora- 
tion are  prohibited        lav;. 

aw  seeks  also  to  prohibit  the  intimidation  of 
loyes  by  their  employers.   It  makes  unlawful  the  enclosing 
in  pay  envelopes  of  piitical  notices  containing  threats 
expressed  or  implied  intending  to  influence  the  political 
opiriais  of  the  employes,  and  the  posting  within  ninety  days 
of  any  election  or  primary  in  any  factory  or  place  of 
business  of  placards  containing^  a  threat  or  notice  that 
in  case  any  ticket  or  candidate  shall  be  nominated  or  elected 
work  will  cease,  the  establishment  be  closed^ or  the  wages 
reduced. 

The  law  requires  that  political  advertisements 
in  newspapers  shall  be  marked  paid,  and  prohibits  the  giving 
or  receiving  of  payment  for  editorial  support. 

Finally,  the  law  penalises  the  making  of  false 
statements  reflecting  on  a  candidate's  character,  and 
prohibits  the  soliciting  of  donati ons. f rom  candidates  by 
religious,  charitable  or  other  organizations. 

e  penalties  provided  by  the  law  are  adequate: 
a  maximum  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars  or  a  maximum  impri- 
sonment of  two  years  or  both. 

Cn   the  who  ,    e  corrupt  practice  laws  of 
Michigan  seem  nc   -   rly  complete  and  effective.   While 

political  assessment  of  office-holders  is  not  express 
prohibited,  the  provisions  in  regard  to  briber     Id 
perhaps  be  cor. stated  to  prohibit  such  contribution  . 
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Corrupt  practice  legislation  is  a  comparatively 
recent  development  in  Michigan.   Prior  to  1909  the  provisions 
were  few  and  did  not  reach  the  real  evils.   Appearing  at 

end  of  twelve  --earr  of  experime     on  with  direct  pri- 
maries, the  detailed  law  of  1912  seems  to  show  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  inadequacy  of  mere  machinery  to  produce  good 
nominations  and  also  a  realization  of  the  power  of  tlcse 
financial  influences  which,  having  perverted  and  discred- 
ited the  convention  system  of  nomination  seemed  about  to  do 
the  ss     Lth  the  direct  primary  system. 

SUM    .--Since  1900  the  Michigan  legislature 
has  passed  more  than  thirty  acts,  original  and  amendator;  , 

7ing  to  do  with  direct  nominations,   "from  1901  to  1905 
the  legislation  was  entirely  local;  from  1905  to  1909  it 

wag  both  leal  and  general  but  optional  with  the  parties  and 
with  the  localities;  since  1909  it  has  been  general  ai 
mandatory. 

legislation  has  been  halting  and  half-hearte, . 
.  history  of  it  illustrates  the  strength,  the  slowness 
the  sureness  of  the  action  of  a  well-defined  public 
opinion,  stimulated  by  newspapers,  on  a  reluctant  legisla- 
ture which  has  been  usually  dominated,  at  least  in  respect 
to  this  legislation,  b?  leaders  who  v/ere  hostile  to  any 
legislative  interference  with  their  organization  activities. 
Among  the  influences  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
public  opinion  none  was  stronger  than  the  evidence  of  the 
selfish  control  of  the  convention  sy>     I  y  men  of  wealth 
and  corporations.   It  was  not  so  much  that  the  convention 
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system  worked  bac  .:  for  it  had  Lc    worked  badly.   Exit  it 
now  became  i  J    an  effective  instrument  for  an  -undem- 

ocratic and  sinister  domination,  truggle  between 

the  forces  which  sought  to  control  it  developed  into  a  public 
scandal.   The  best  politicians  and  thinking  people  in 
general  were  not  dissatisfied  with  conventions  per  se ,  but 
they  felt  that,  as  a  means  of  popular  expression,  the  conven- 
tion had  become  incoherent  and  ineffectual,  that  it  had  been 
perverted  from  its  true  ends,  an   1   t  it  had  become  sub- 
ject to  influences  which  were  antagonistic  to  the  public 
welfare.   It  was  not  perhaps,  entirely  accidental  that  the 
first  direct  nomination  legislation  in  Michigan  coincided 
with  the  Roosevelt  administrations  and  the  revival  of  civic 
conscience       accompanied  them.   It  has  been  charged 
that  the  public  demand  for  direct  primaries  was  original! 
a  i      per  demand,  advanced  largely  through  motives  of 
self-interest.   r.         ,ers  naturally  had  much  to  do 

h  creating  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  how  far 
the;-  were  disinterested  it  is  impose  '    to  s:  . 

''   -e  movement  for  direct  nominations  starte    Lthin 
t  e  majority    rty.   After  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 

ic  Democratic  endorse      seem  to  have  had  e 
effect  on  the  course  of  events.   Democratic  i     nee  in 

legislature  .     ractici  "  ;  nil,  for  in  the  legislature 
of  1905  which     ed  the  first  general  law  there  was  not  a 
single  Lemocrstic  member. 

In  the  course  of  debater        spaper  discussions 
laws  of  other  states  were  occasionally  cited  ,  and  among 
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these  the  law  of     esota  was  most  freque  oned. 

..'      d  prj    5  legislation,  as  it  new 
stands,  is  still  very  far  from  perfection  or  finality. 
The  most  thoughtful  politicians  are  not  satisfie  with  it. 
They  say  that  it  now  occupies  a  half-way  position:  it  must 
either  return  to  the  old  system  or  advance  to  a  more  sii  pie 
and  effective  means  of  popular  expression.   In  the  past,  the 
various  laws  have  "been  experiments  and  they  have  "been 
experiments  undertaken  by  a  j       i ch  as  represented  bj 
its  managers  has  not  at  heart  believed  in  the  principle 
underlying  the  laws.   The  direct  primary  acts  have  been  not 
only  experiments-;  they  have  also  been  sops.   This  legisla- 
tion has:  exhibited  a  hesitancy  out  of  all  proportion  to  a. 
danger  that  might  result  from  it  and  some  of  it  has  revealed 
downrig  "    sincerity . 

Lawmaking  has  been  a:  :  ctecl  not  only  by  the  de- 
sire tc  save  as  much  as  possible  of  tl  e  old  system,  but 
the  party  managers.,  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  old  system, 
have  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  new  It 

jpublican  state  central  committee,  or,  chiefly,  its 
chairman  and  secretary,  played  an  important,     aps  a 

decisive,  part  in  the  enactment  of  primary  laws  and  espec- 
ially    ha   of  1905. 76   In  1915  the  Republican  state  cen- 
tral committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  on  revision  f  the 

primary  lav;.   The  report  of  this  sub-committee  was  adopted 

77 
in  E    '   and  presented  to  the  legislature  in  the  form  of 


etition,  but,       partly  to  temporary  political  e:e  - 

It        ;  enacted  into  law. 
(For  foot-notes  see  next  page) 
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gencies;0  it  was  not  enacted  into  law.   The  influence  of 
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party  managers  on  legislation  has  probably  been  greater  in 
t  is  field  than  in  any  othe  .   It  has  been  constant,  active, 
and  sometimes  very  direct  and  effective.      always  reac- 
tionary, it  has  been,  nevertheless ,  generally  unscientific 
and  opportunistic. 

lortunism  he  r>ed  the  course  of  direct  pri- 

mary legislation.   Its  early  defeats  in  the  legislature 
were  partly  occasioned  -by  factional  antagonisms  grc     out 

i  the  personality  and  policies  of  Governor  Pi  gree.  The 
forty  per  cent  clause  in  the  law  of  1905  was  probably  de- 
signed to  protect  the  "machine''  candid.-  te  for  governor  in 
19C6.  The  presidential  primary  bill  of  1912,  the  act  for 
the  election  of  state  central  committees  in  1912,  and  the 
revision  of  the  general  la."  in  1915  were  all  influence! 
more  or  les  by  Republican  factional  f:h 

The  legislation  shows  many  defects  and  incon- 
sistencies.  Difficult  to  explain  are  certain  differences 
in  the  acts  passed  for  iTayne  and  Kent  counties  in  1903. 

ct  provider"  for  a  single  ballot;  the  Tent  act  for 
separate  ballets.   In  Kent  independent  candidates  could  be 
nominated;  in  .7ayne  the.e  was  no  method  provided  for  their 
nomination.   In  .7ayne_,  township  officers  might  be  directly 
nominated;  in  Kent,  they  could  not  be.   In  the  latter  county, 
the  candidates  selected  the  party  committees;  in  the  former, 


75  Tribune,  Feb.  17,   aj  29,  190Z;  Apr. 6, 24,27 ,1905. 
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Free  Press,  Dec.  SO,  1914, 

1  factional  fight  in  Detroit. 
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they  did  not.   Tic  opinions  rendered  by  the  attorney-general 

up  to  the  present  time  show  tl  ve  "been  a  large 

number  of  shortcomings     ambiguities  in  the  laws.   For 
example,  in  the  la-  of  1909  there  was  no  provision  for  the 

no 

i  tiination  of  legislative  officers  to  fil  vacancies. 

In  1910  when  the  county  commissioner  of  schools  was  eleel 

in  the  Ml  direct  primaries     ied  to  his  office;  when  he 

on 

was  elected  in  the  Spring  they  did  not  &:    .    Circuit 
judges  are  nominated  in  the  direct      ries;  supreme  court 
judges  are  not.   The  history  of  direct  primaries  in  "rent 
County  is  a  record  of  legislative  blundering.   The  law  of 
1901  applied  only  to  the  city  of  Crane  Rapids;  the  law  of 
19C£  appliec  to  the  whole  county;  from  1905  to  1909  there 
were  two  laws  applying  to  the  county.   On  account  of  over- 
lapping local  and  general  acts  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
had  a  congressional  primary  on  September  4,  1906  and  a 
county  primary  just  a  we  k  later.    in  the  amending  act  of 
1907  the  legislature  absSntmindedly  o/hmitted  to  reenact  the 
provision  for  the  direct  nomination  of  city  officers;  so 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  which  "'as  the  first  to  have 
direct  primaries,  had  to  nominate  in  1908  under  the  old 

tern.   At  the  present  time,  when  the  principle  of  direct 
nomination  has  been  finally  accepted,  all  state  officers 
elected  in  the  Spring  including  the  supreme  court  judges 


79  Report  of  the  Atty.  General,.  1911,  p.  192. 


80  Ibid.,    p.?;  . 

81  Ibid.  ,    1906,    p. 99. 

82  Ellis   v.    Boer,    150  Mich.    452    (Dec,    1907);    Dyk- 
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and  regents  of  the  University,  ail  elective  state  adminis- 
trative officers  except  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
and  all  township  and  village  off icers'-^are  still  nominated 
by  the  old  method,  a  method  which  is  also  used  in  its  entire- 
ty for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  national  conventions, 
and  in  a  modified  form  for  the  drafting  of  party  platforms. 

Besides  the  general  retention  of  the  delegate 
conventions  of  the  old  regime,  Michigan,  as  a  matter  of 
party  politics  i.:  or  than  of  principle,  adhered  ujc  to  1909 
pretty  faithfully  to  the  doctrine  that  the  adoption  of 
direct  nominations  should  be  subject  to  local  an     ty 
option.   In  practice  the  doctrine  proved  of  little  value 

as  the  people  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  direct  nomi- 
nations.  The  State  has  experimented  with  certain  feature:: 
of  the  direct  nomination  system,  such  as  party  enroll    t, 
the  forty  per  cent  provision,  the  fifteen  per  cent  pro- 
vision, the  second  election,  and  the  blanket  ballot,  and  has 
either  partially  or  wholly  abandoned  1    .      State,  on 

-X   hand,  has  shown  little  inclination  to  try  the 

85 
preferential  vote. 


stra  v.  Holden,  151  Mich.  29E  (1906). 

82  P.eport  of  the  Attorney  General,  1910,  p.  167,  ] 

G4  Report  of  the  Attorney  General,  1906,  p. 165. 
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It  was  recommended,  however,  by  Gov.  Ferris 

in  191S.--1.J.,  191Sj».27-29. 
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out  this  legislation,  at  least  one  con- 
tent princi  J      •     "  J        ot  of 
direct         electic  from  the  control 
of  1      '       -                           •   Yet.  i        theory,  the  direct 
pri           ""  .  ,    J    public  affair.  st&te 

reme  court  in  1908:  "       ry  election  is  not  an  elec- 
tion to  public  office.  It  is  mere'         action -of  candi- 
-jt  for  office  by  t      bers  of  a  political  ?o:ty  iri  & 

DC 

iiner  having  the  form  of  an  election.'.     cortir    ,    en 
the  direct  primaries  fail  to  nominate  or  when  a  ■vacancy- 
occurs  in  the  party  ticket  the  appropriate  party  committee 
is  unifon  lj  ■:  pov/ered  bj  -  e  primary  laws  to  fill  the  vac,  - 
cy."  The  direct  primary  is  a  method  of  nomination,  not  of 

election. 

e  tendency  is  manifest  in  legislation  toward 

greater  detail  and  more  specific  phraseolog;7.   A  survey  of 
the  corrupt  practice  legislation  make::  this  tendenc 

I  have  "before  indicated,  the  le  '.    --  busies  himself 
now  less  with  the  engine  t  i    ith  its  oil  an    j1. 
tendency  has  been  from  the  obvious  to  t        e. 


line  v.  Board  of  Election  C       rs , 


154  .  SSI  (19C8). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
]  3  SYS1      E   -  lRIES. 

The  regulation  of  party  committees  has  been  a 
subordinate  consideration  in  direct  primary  legislation,  but 
legislation  has  affected  them  directly  and  indirect'  . 

_  ;   SHIP  COI  :   .....--  nth   the  passing  of 
most  of  the  old  committee-controlled  primaries  the  ward  and 
township  committees  lost  much  of  their  importance  in  the 
nominating  process,  and  their  regulation  by  law  has  been 
unnecessary.   The  only  acts  making  provision  for  the  selec- 
tion of  ward  and  township  committees  are  those  relating  to 
ffayne  County.   The  number  of  committeemen  is  still  deter- 
mined by  party  usage  but  the  term  of  office  is  legally  fixed 
at  two  years. 

COUNTY  Al'II  CITY  COMMITTEES.-- For  the  election  and 
organization  of  other  local  committees  the  legislature  has 
made  greater  provision  and  has  tried  various  methods.   Tl  e 
first  direct  primary  act, — that  enacted  for  Grand  Rapids  in 
1901 — provided  that  the  candidates  nominated  for  city  and 

district  offices  should  name  the  chairmen  and  secretaries  of 
their  respective  committees.  ■  The  Kent  and  I.Iuskegon  acts  of 
190S  provided  that  the  candidates  should  name  the  county  com- 
mittees and  the  county  chairmen  and  that  the  committees  should 
name  the  secretaries.   The  Alpena  acts  of  1905  and  1907  pre- 


ic  Acts,  191E,  No.  91. 
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scribed  that  the  city  and  county  committees  and  their  chair- 
men should  be  elected  in  the  direct  primary,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  city  committee  should  be  -vice-chairman  of  the 
county  committee,  and  that  each  committee  should  choose  its 
own  secretary  and  treasurer.   The  .ifayne  acts  of  1905  and  1905 
provided  for  the  election  of  county  and  city  committees.   The 
stipulations  of  the  general  act  of  1909  which  as  amended  in 
1911  are  still  in  force  are  that  the  county  committee  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  county  convention,  and  that  the  candidates 
for  county  offices  shall  name  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  committee. la  There  are  at  present  no  provisions  in  the 
general  laws  for  the  election  of  city  committees.   The  term 
of  the  county  committeeman  is  legally  fized  at  two  years. 
DISTRICT  COMMITTEES.-- Up  to  1909  the  only  legal 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  district  committees  was 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  local  acts,  which  in  general, 
adopted  the  same  method  for  district  as  for  county  and  city 
committees.   Since  1909  these  committees  may  be  chosen  in 
two  ways:  fl)  they  may  be  appointed  by  the  candidate;  or 
(2)  in  the  absen.ee  of  such  appointment,  they  may  be  composed 
of  the  county  committeemen  residing  in  the  district,  and  in 
the  case  of  districts  comprising  more  than  one  county  the 
county  committeemem  residing  in  the  counties  or  parts  of 
counties  are  empowered  to  chose  the  district  committee.   In 
practice  the  candidate  has  generally  selected  his  committee, 

la  There  is  no  provision  for  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies in  these  offices.   Attorney  Seneral'e  r.eport,  1914,p.7^5. 
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although  his  private  secretary  usually  acts  as  chairman  or 
secretary  of  the  committee  and  takes  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign.  In  1911  the  above  provisions  applying  to  district 
committees  were  extended  to  judicial  circuit  committees. 
FUHCTIOITS  OF  THE  COMMITTEES. —These  provisions 
for  the  naming  of  the  local  party  officials  are  a  logical 
result  of  the  design  and  tendency  of  the  direct  primary  to 
transfer  the  center  of  power  in  the  party  organization  from 
the  party  managers  to  the  candidates.   Under  the  old  sys- 
tem the  convention  delegates  were  formally  and  theoretically 
closer  to  the  people  than  were  the  candidates,  and  were 
therefore  the  logical  men  to  choose  the  party  officials. 
Under  the  new  system  the  candidate  himself  is  directly  com- 
missioned by  the  electorate.   The  direct  primary  laws  of 
Michigan  have  in  theory  reversed  the  relation  in  local  pol- 
itics of  the  candidate  and  party  manager.   r/hat  is  true  in 
theory,  however,  is  only  partly  true  in  practice.   In  the 
districts  the  committee  is  largely  honorary,  and  its  offi- 
cers, directly  responsible  to  the  candidate,  are  rather  in 
the  position  of  friends  or  employes  than  of  managers.   But 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  generally  the  case  in  the  dis- 
tricts under  the  convention  system.   There  has  "been,  appar- 
ently, no  great  change.   In  the  counties,  the  situation  is 
somew* at  different,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
candidates  instead  of  one  and  the  county  committee  still 
has  in  connection  with  the  county  conventions  some  duties 
apart  from  campaign  management. 
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Under  the  old  system  the  county  committee  called 
conventions  and  primaries,  attended  to  the  prelir.  inaries 
of  conventions,  and  certified  delegates  to  other  conventions 
and  candidates  to  the  election  commissioners.   In  exercising 
these  functions,  the  committee  was  doing  its  fundamental 
duty,  that  of  keeping  the  party  organization  "alive"  in  the 
county.   The  direct  primary  has  shorn  the  committee  of 
these  formal  functions.   The  biennial  resuscitation  of  the 
party  is  now  performed  by  the  law.   nevertheless,  if  candi- 
dates do  not  file  petitions  for  the  primary,  the  organiza- 
tion may  lapse.   Accordingly,  in  this  preliminary  stage  of 
direct  nominations,  the  committee  is  finding  some  new 
functions  and  some  old  ones  enlarged.   fife  have  seen  that 
under  the  convention  system,  the  county  committee  had  much 
to  do  with  the  slating  of  nominations  prior  to  the  convention. 
,7here  there  are  brisk  contests  the  county  committee  at 
present  has  probably  a  diminished  power  over  nominations; 
but  when  political  conditions  are  apathetic  and  nominations 
are  not  eagerly  sought,  county  committees  have  circulated 
petitions  for  candidates  and,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
procedure  has  been  legally  possible,  have  in  informal  con- 
ferences agreed  upon  certain  candidates  to  be  written  in  on 
the  ballots.   One  Republican  county  chairman  informs  me 
that  since  the  rrogressive  movement  they  have  found  it 
difficult  to  induce  men  to  run  for  office  and  that  the  com- 
mittee "had  to  hustle  around  and  file  petitions  for  them." 


2  News,  July  81,  1918;  Aug.  81,  1914. 
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This  haL  been  done,  however,  more  by  Democrats  than  by 
Republicans;  for  where  there  is  a  good  chance  of  election 
candidates  are  ■usually  more  than  willing  to  circulate  their 
ov/n  petitions.   In  strong  Republican  counties  the  Democratic 
committeemen  have  to  bestir  themselves  and  take  the  initia- 
tive or  they  are  likely  to  have  no  candidates  at  all*   In 
some  counties  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  committees 
meet  prior  to  the  primary,  pick  out  candidates,  and  circu- 
late petitions  for  them.   ."/lien  it  does  not  actually  circu- 
late petitions,  the  committee  in  many  cases  attempts  to 
influence  strong  men  to  enter  the  race  and  weak  ones  to 
withdraw.   The  committee  usually  tries  to  arrange  an 
equitable  distribution  of  nominations  among  the  different 
townships  and  cities  in  the  county.   This  practice,  which 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  of  leaving  the  circulation 
of  petitions  to  the  county  committee  or  to  other  party 
leaders  and  of  obviating  contests  by  conferences  and  under- 
standings prior  to  the  primary  may  make  the  direct  primary 
a  practical  nullity.   It  means  that  nominations  which  were 
formerly  made  in  public  conventions  are  now  often  made  in 
secret  conferences.   I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this 
subject  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  the  committee  by  the  candidates  has 
worked  well.   On  account  of  the  number  of  county  candidates 
all  of  whom  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  officers 
the  latter  are  likely  to  be  real  leaders  and  managers  rather 
than  subordinates  and  assistants,  harmonizing  differences 
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among  the  candidates  and  acting  as  a  unifying  factor  in  the 
campaign.   In  the  county  committees  as  a  whole,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  less  activity  and  interest  than  formerly. 
County  chairmen  complain  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  commit- 
tees together.   The  spirit  of  the  free  lance  which  has  in- 
fected candidates  has  likewise  apparently  touched  the 
committeemen.   They  feel  less  than  formerly  their  respon- 
sibility to  the  organization  as  a  whole,  and  entertain  little 
fear  of  its  powers  of  discipline.   In  personnel  the  committees 
have  improved,  and  their  members  ere  generally  men  of  higher 
character.   The  1'emocratic  committees  are  considerably 
stronger  than  they  were  a  decade  ago.   //hat  is  true  of  the 
state  as  a  whole,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  true  of 
Wayne  County,  for  in  that  county,  due  to  circumstances 
which  I  shall  mention  later,  the  committees  have  deteriorated 
in  personnel  and  influence.   A  prominent  Detroit  republican 
expressed  himself  to  me  about  as  follows:   "Candidates  have 
no  confidence  in  the  county  committee,  for  the  committeemen 
are  all  grafters.   They  are  there  simply  to  get  money  from 
the  candidates  and  put  it  in  their  own  pockets."" 

The  new  functions  imposed  on  the  county  committees 
by  the  direct  primary  laws  are  of  a  more  or  less  routine 

nature  and  not  generally  important.   Such  is  the  duty  of 
apportioning  delegates  to  county  delegate  conventions.   If 
there  is  a  vacancy  from  any  cause  after  the  selection  of  a 

°   In  fairness  to  the  committee,  however,  it  rright 

be  said  that  the  man  expressing  the  opinion  was  in  factional 
opposition  to  the  committee. 
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candidate  or  if  there  is  no  selection  at  the  primary  election, 
the  county  committee  may  fill  trie  vacancy,  but  it  may  not 
name  the  candidate  when  there  has  simply  been  a  failure  to 
file  nomination  petitions. 

rB  CEETRAI  COMMITTEES.— A  law  providing  for 
the  direct  election  and  organization  of  the  state  central 
committees  was  enacted  in  1913  but  on  account  of  an  opinion 
of  the  attorney-general  did  not  go  into  effect. 5  The  Tegisla- 
tt;re  of  1915  enacted  a  law  which  legalized  the  method  of 
selection  by  state  conventions.   The  committee  is  to  be 
selected  at  the  first  state  convention  in  the  odd  years,  and 
is  to  consist  of  a  chairman  and  two  members  from  each 
congressional  district,  the  latter  tc  be  nominated  bv  the 
district  delegates  to  the  state  convention.   The  committee 
shall  select  its  secretary  and  treasurer  and  fill  its  own 
vacancies. 5a   In  1908  the  Michigan  Republican  Editorial 
Association  requested  two  members  at  large  on  the  Hepub"!  ican 
state  committee.   The  committee  thereupon  recommendec  that 
its  membership  be  increased  by  two  members  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Association  and  electee  by  the  state  convention,  and 
this  plan  was  adopted  by  the  state  convention  without  oppo- 
sition.— 

4  Attorney  General's  F.eport,  1911,  69. 

5This  law  (.public  Acts,  1913,  Ho.  395.)  provided 
that  each  political  party  should  have  a  state  central  com- 
mittee consisting  of  two  members  from  each  congressional 
district,  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.   The  district  members 
should  be  selected  in  the  August  primary  in  the  same  manner 
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The  Republican  state  convention  in  1914  voted  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  committee  still  further  by  the  elec- 
tion of  two  additional  members  at  large.  The  two  elected 
were  from  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids.  The  membership  of  the 
committee  is  now  thirty.7  In  the  constitution  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic state  committee  there  has  been  no  change.  It  has 
now  twenty-six  members. 

In  the  Republican  state  committee  the  ssme  men 
hel:  the  offices  of  chairman  and  secretary  from  1900  to  1910? 
,7it:_  the  nomination  of  Osborn  in  1910,  his  personal  selec- 
tion, .7.  P.  Knox  became  head  of  the  committee,  the  first 
upper- peninsula  man  to  act  in  that  capacity.   Paul  H,  King 
became  secretary.   In  1912,  the  Taft  men  cantrolled  the  state 
convention  and  A.  J.  Groesbeck,  a  Detroit  lawyer,  was 
chosen  chairman  and  Charles  S.  Pierce  secretary.9  In  1914 
when  Osborn  again  obtained  the  nomination,  this  time  over 
Groesbeck  himself,  the  latter  resigned  the  chairmanship  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gilman  M.  Dame,  Osborn' s  close  friend  and 


"  •  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  representatives  in  congress;  the  state  central 
committee  so  chosen  should  elect  i1  s  own  chairman  and.  secre- 
tary, and  members  of  the  committee  should  hold  office  for 

5  no  v  fa 
two  years  and  'shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  number.   The 

The  Republican  state  convention  in  the  spring  of  191£  adopted 
this  plank:  "We  believe  in  a  changed  method  of  selecting 

political  state  central  committees  and  national  committeemen; 

to  the  end  that  parly  managers  shall  be  brought  closer  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  membership'.'  hews,  Feb.  12,  1912. 
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primary  campaign  manager*?  and  D.E.  Alward  again  became 
secretary.   .Yithout  legal  enactment,  therefore,  the  ten- 
dency in  the  Republican  party  seems  to  be  for  the  candi- 
date for  governor  to  name  either  the  chairman  oJ  secretary 
of  the  state  committee,  and  this  tendency,  while  it  existed 
under  the  convention  system,  is  certainly  much  stronger 
under  fee-  direct  nominations.   During  the  campaign  for  the 
nomination  the  candidate  for  governor  puts  his  interests  in 
the  hands  of  a  manager  who  improvises  an  organization  and 
for  several  months  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public  and  of  men  of  influence  toward  his  candidate.   It 
is  natural  that  the  candidate  after  his  nomination  should 


5a  Public  Acts,  1915,  No.  ESI. 

6  Free  Press,  May  12,  12,  1908;  Herald,  Feb.  15, 
1907;  May  12,  1908. 

7  News,  Oct.  1,  1914. 

8  G.  J.  Diekema,  chairman,  and  D.  3.  Alward,  Secy. 

According  to  a  newspaper  report  of  the  state 
central  committee  meeting  in  1912,  Mr.  Lusselman,  the  nomi- 
nee for  governor,  wanted  the  committee  to  appoint  his  pri- 

i  ary  campaign  manager,  Major  Loomis,  secretary;  but  the 

c  ommittee  for  the  sake  of  harmony  selected  a  representative 

C  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 
Precedent  was  urged  by  some  as  an  argument  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Loomis,   Free  Press,  Aug.  21,  1912. 

10  Chairmen:  E.  0.  ./ood,  1904;  John  T.  .Vinship, 
1906;  and  3.  C.  Shields,  1908 .   A.  R.  Canfield,  secy. 
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wish  to  continue  in  his  service  a  man  of  experience  and  of 
proved  loyalty.   It  would  seem  that  the  party  could  have  no 
serious  objections  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  man,  for 
its  first  interest  lies  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
campaign  and  in  the  elect  on  of  its  candidate  for  governor. 
But  objections  come  from  those  who  distrust  any  plan  which 
appears  to  make  the  candidate  independent  of  the  "organiza- 
tion" and,  therefore,  to  "weaken"  the  "organization".   On 
the  other  hand,  as  happened  in  1912,  when  the  primary 
campaign  has  engendered  strong  factional  feeling,  there 
may  be  an  inclination  to  give  the  defeated  faction,  for  the 
sake  of  unifying  the  party,  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the 
campaign.   In  the  Democratic  parfc  there  has  been  no  occasion 
for  the  appearance  of  this  problem  for  there  have  been  no 
contests  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination.   Since  1904  the 
minority  party  has  had  three  different  chairmen  and  one 
secretary.10 

In  1910  the  Republican  state  committee  had  a  field 

secretary  who  was  also  manager  of  the  speakers'  bureau. n 
Since  1904  the  membership  of  executive  committees  has  varied 
from  5  to  9.   The  Republicans  have  had  a  new  treasurer  for 
every  campaign  except  one.   He  has  always  been  wealthy  and, 
except  since  1914,  always  a  resident  of  Detroit.12  The 

10  (See  preceding  page) 

11  News,  Oct.  6,  1910. 

12  Treasurers:  Homer  barren,  1904-1906; 
Paul  F.  Eagley,  1906-1908;  Charles  Moore,  1908-1910; 
Frederick  M.  Alger,  1910-1914;  Free  ,7.  Green,  1914—. 
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Democratic  treasurers  have  been  more  constant.   Since  1904 

12 

there  have  been  two  and  one  of  there  has  served  s'nce  1908.  ' 

In  constituting  its  state  committee  the  progressive 
Party  followed  at  first  the  Republican  model,  but  deviated 
from  it  in  selecting  a  part  of  the  executive  committee  from 
outside  of  the  full  committee.   In  1914  the  Progressive 
state  committee  consisted  of  only  one  member  from  each 
district.14 

Since  1904  Detroit  in  appearance  has  lost  its 

preeminence  in  the  officialdom  of  the  party  organizations, 
only  one  chairman  since  that  date  residing  in  the  city. 
At  the  present  time  not  a  single  officer  in  either  organi- 
zation with  the  exception  of  the  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman, is  a  Detroit  man,  although  the  voting  power  of 
the  metropolis  has  become  more  commanding  than  ever.   The 
reason  for  this  condition  may  be  found  in  the  tendency, 
which  I  have  Just  discussed,  for  the  gubernatorial  candidate 
to  name  the  state  chairman.   Since  1904  not  a  single 
Republican  or  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  has  resider 
in  Detroit.  As  to  the  secretary,  recent  Republican  practice 
has  been  to  select  a  man  who  has  had  secretarial  experience 
at  Lansing  or  ?/EBhington.   At  the  same  time,  the  direct 
primary  has  made  the  Detroit  leaders  smaller  figures  in 
state  politics,  for  they  can  no  longer,  prior  to  the  naming 
of  a  gubernatorial  candidate,  trade  and  pull  wires  with  a 


12  Treasurers:  J.  ,7.  Flynn,  1904-1906;  H.E.Thomas, 
1908—. 

14  News,  Oct.  I,  1914. 
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solid  delegation  of  two  hundred  behind  them.   Moreover, 
practical  politics  in  Detroit  are  on  about  the  same  moral 
plane  as  they  were  a  decade  ago,  while  outside  of  the  city 
they  have  vastly  improved.   It  may  well  be  that,  consciously 

or  unconsciously,  the  majority  outside  of  Letroit  demand 

14a 
managers  who  accord  with  their  own  standards  and  methods. 

But  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  the  real  location  of 

party  authority;  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  Detroiters 

still  possess  much  of  the  substance  of  power. 

Direct  primary  legislation  has  regulated  to  some 
extent  the  duties  of  the  state  central  committees,  in  some 
cases  recognizing  and  legalizing  old  duties.   Under  the  law 
of  1905  the  state  committees  for  the  first  time  set  the  date 
of  county  conventions.!6  The  laws  have  provided  that  the 
state  committees  rhould  set  the  date  and  place  of  state 
conventions,  but  the  date  of  the  conventions  and  the  calls 
f or _them_are_subiect  to  definite  time  limitations.17 

!^a  in  an  interview  in  the  summer  of  1915, 

Mr.  Charles  Moore  of  Detroit,  who  manage.  Republican  cam- 
paigns in  the  90 's,  spoke  of  the  difference  in  political 
methods  in  Detroit  and  in  the  state  outside  and  of  a  result- 
ing lack  of  coordination  in  campaign  management  between  the 
two  regions. 

15  As  for  example,  the  apportionment  of  delegates 
among  the  counties. 

16  Public  Acts,  1905,  N.  181,  Sec.  6. 

17  The  following  table  illustrates  this: 
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In  the  Taft-Roosevelt  contest  in  1912  the  Repub- 
lican state  central  committee  occupied  a  pivotal  and  criti- 
cal position.   Mr.  Knox,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
a  Roosevelt  man  and  held  an  office  in  the  Chicago  head- 
quarters of  the  Roosevelt  movement.  Mr.  King,  the  secretary, 
and  the  majority  of  the  committee  were  for  Taft.   The  control 
of  the  state  convention  depended  on  the  seating  of  Taft 
delegates  and  the  exclusion  of  Roosevelt  contesting  delega- 
tions.  Shortly  "before  the  convention  the  secretary  called 
a  meeting  of  the  commttee  to  fix  the  temporary  roll  of  the 
convention18and  to  name  a  temporary  chairman  in  place  of  a 
Roosevelt  man  whom  Knox  had  named  for  that  position.   As  a 
result  of  bitter  struggles  in  the  primaries  and  county  con- 
ventions, there  were  a  number  of  contests  including  one  of 
decisive  importance  from  Wayne  County.    The  central  com- 
mittee arranged  a  temporary  roll  which  admitted  Taft  delegates 
t .  ) 


late  of  Act. 
1905 

1907 
1909 
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State  Convention  Tnust 
be  held  within: 

60  days  after  the  2nd 
Tuesday  in  June. 

40  days  after  the 
September  primary. 

40  days  after  the 

primary  election  but 
not  less  than  ten  days 
after  the  official 

state  canvass. 
Hews,  April  9,  IE,  June  IS,  1912. 


Call  for  state  con- 
vention must  be  issued 

On  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July. 


At  least  EC  days 
prior  to  the  first 
.Vednesday  in  Sept. 
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to  the  floor  and  the  secretary  issued  tickets  to  these  del- 
egates, instructing  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  er elude  from  the 
hall  those  not  having  tickets.  Many  Roosevelt  delegates  and 
some  Taft  delegates  were  kept  from  the  hall  by  the  police 
and  by  militiamen  who  had  been  sent  to  the  scene  by  Governor 
Csborn.   The  convention,  which  was  nothing  else  than  an 
uncontrollable  mob,  was  called  to  order  simultaneously  by 
Chairman  Knox  and  Secretary  King.   Both  read  the  call. 
./hen  Knox's  choice  for  temporary  chairman  jumped  on  the 
platform  a  Taft  man  promptly  knocked  him  down.   Free-for-all 
fist  fights  occurred  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  hall. 
Following  their  failure  to  control  the  temporary  organizati.  on 
the  Roosevelt  men  proceeded  to  hold  a  convention  in  the  same 
hall  and  elected  a  contesting  delegation  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention.!9 The  split  resulted  for  a  time  in  two  state  com- 
mittees and  two  chairmen,  and  there  were  threats  of  taking 
the  contest  to  the  courts,  but,  with  the  organization  of  the 
Progressive  Party,  the  Taft  men  were  left  in  possession  of 

19  Republican  National  Convention  rrocedings,  1912, 
158,  255,  255;  Hews,  April  11,  17,  1912.   "For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  any  northern  state  the  militia  was 
called  upon  to  take  a  hand  in  the  running  of  a  political 
convention.   For  the  first  time  in  Michigan,  at  least,  police- 
men in  full  uniform  and  with  clubs  tried  to  maintain  a  semb- 
lance of  order,   rolicemen  with  their  clubs  knocked  men  off 
the  platform. . .Within  the  armory  where  the  convention  was 
held  nearly  1000  delegates  fought  and  screamed.   Not  a  man 

sat  down...  In  through  the  transom  over  the  doors  men  tried 
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the  field.   Mr.  Knox  removed  from  the  state,  thereby- 
vacating  the  chairmanship,  and  several  Roosevelt  men  on  the 
committee  resigne  . 

Now,  the  Roosevelt  men  contended  that  the  action 
taken  by  the  state  central  committee  was  a  violation  of  at 
least  five  party  rules:  viz.,  ( 1 )  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  roll  was  a  violation  of  precedent;  (2)  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  had  been  called  without  ten  days  notice; 
(S)  the  meeting  should  have  been  called  by  the  chairman; 
(4)  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  not  the  committee  as 
a  whole,  is  the  director  of  a  state  convention;  and  (5)  the 
central  committee,  according  to  the  primary  law,  should  have 
been  electee  at  the  second  convention.   The  Taft  men  on  the 
other  hand  held:  (1)  there  were  precedents  for  the  fixing 
of  a  temporary  roll;  (2)  the  state  committee  had  no  rules 
as  to  the  calling  of  meetings;  and  (2)  the  committee  itself 
and  not  the  chairman  is  the  director  of  a  state  convention.2  •*■ 
The  contention  of  the  Roosevelt  men  as  to  the  election  of  the 
state  central  committee  was  justified;  and  the  second  Repub- 


to  force  their  way  in,  only  to  be  knocked  back  by  sergeants- 

at-arms...  Outside  nearly  500  men,  in  whose  faces  the  doors 
had  been  closed,  fought  and  yelled  and  sought  means  of  gain- 
ing entrance...  Tot  ions  //ere  made  and  carried,  resolutions 
were  adopted,  yet  nobody  heard  a  word  of  what  was  said." 

--Herald,  Apr.  12,  1912. 

20  News,  Apr.  9,  1912. 

21  News,  Apr.  12,  21,  1912;  Rep.  Hat.  Conv.  Pro- 
ceedings, 1912,  232, 
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lican  state  convention  repeated  the  election  of  its  central 
committee  and  state  chairman.   On  the  whole,  however,  in 
their  Version  of  party  usage  the  Taft  men  appear  to  have  been 
correct.21*  However  farcical  may  have  been  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  and  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
they  had  at  least  the  merit  of  "regularity".22 

An  equally  interesting  contest  of  a  different 
nature  occurred  in  the  Democratic  party  after  the  nomination 
of  .Yilson  in  1912.   National  Committeeman  ,,'ood  and  State 
Chairman  Shields  had  opposed  the  instructing  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  to  the  national  convention  and  in  the  early 
"balloting  at  Baltimore  the  majority  of  the  Michigan  dele- 
gates had  voted  for  -armon  or  Clark.  According  to  report, 
Mr.  ,7ood  and  Mr.  Shields  swung  the  Michigan  delegation  to 
v7ilson  in  accordance  with  a  bargain  by  which  Mr.  McCombs 
agreed  that,  in  case  no  Democratic  senators  were  elected 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  ,/ilson  in  the  distribution  of  patronage 
would  regard  the  national  committeeman  and  state  chairman 
as  though  they  were  the  two  senators  from  the  state,  on 
condition  that  these  two  would  agree  to  be  fair  to  all  fac- 
tions in  the  party.2*  After  the  Baltimore  convention 

2-*-a  At  a  meeting  of  the  Republican  state  committee 
in  August,  1912,  Chairman  Groesbeck  appointed  a  sub-committee 

on  rules.   --Free  Press,  Aug.  21,  1912. 

22  i'ews  (See  #21).  Also  conversations  and  letters. 

22  Hews,  July  7,  10,  1912;  Mar.  6,  1912.  Conversations. 
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Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Shields  retained  their  places  at  the  head 
of  the  party  in  Michigan,  and  after  the  election  there  were 
no  Democratic  senators  from  the  state.   The  right  of  the 
party  officials  to  hand  out  "plums"  was  now  challenged  by 
the  "Original  ,7ilson  Men",  those  who  had  worked  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Wilson  delegates  and  who  had  been  opposed  by  the 
"organization".   Interviews  which  these  men  secured  at 
Washington  appear  to  have  been  fruitless.   Cabinet  members 
and  Governor  Ferris  endorsed  the  Baltimore  agreement. ^4 
nevertheless,  some  of  the  original  Wilson  men  organized 
a  "Progressive  Democratic  League"  and  attempted  in  1914 
to  secure  control  of  the  state  organization.  °  To  fortify  it- 
self the  state  central  committee  passed  two  resolutions: 
fl)  that  the  secretary  of  the  committee  should  prepare  a  roll 
of  the  convention  from  lists  of  delegates  returnee  by 
county  chairmen;  and  (2)  that  the  state  central  committeemen 
should  be  authorized  to  preside  at  the  district  caucuses 
which  should  elect  new  central  committeemen.*^  rj^e  insur- 
rectionary movement  failed  to  win  much  support,  and  in  the 
state  convent: on  came  to  an  inglorious  end.   The  working 

arrangement  since  the  inauguration  of  Pres.  Wilson  seems 
to  have  been  t.bout  as  follows:   Within  the  districts  which 
have  elected  Democrats  to  Congress,  patronage  has  been  dis- 
pensed o:y   the  congressmen,  and  outside  of  these  districts 

r.  ..<ood  has  acted  as  general  representative  of  the  Michigan 

27 

democracy.    it  will  be  observed  that  under  circumstances 

24  Eews,  Mar.  ?'„  18,  1913. 
25Ibid.,  Aug.  7,  1912. 

26  ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1914. 

27  For  examples  of  his  activity  at  .Washington,  see 
Tews,  Oct.  21,  23,  1915. 
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somewhat  similar  to  those  which  existed  in  Cleveland's 
second  term,  the  present  administrat j on  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent and  it  would  seem  a  much  more  logical  method  in  the 
dispensing  of  patronage.2" 

The  national  committeeman  continues  to  play  a 
more  important  part  in  the  Democratic  party  organization  than 
the  state  chairman.   In  1908  a  determined  effort  in  the 
Democratic  pary  to  wrest  the  leadership  of  the  organization 
from  the  Bryan  men  resolved  itself  into  a  fight,  which  was 
successful,  to  depose  D.  J.  Campau ,  who  had  been  national 

committeeman  sineel892.   He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  '.7ood  who 

29 
is  still  national  committeeman.   Heeent  Republican  national 

committeemen  have,  according  to  custom,  been  men  of  wealth.*- u 

The  filling  of  vacancies  on  the  national  committee 
is  a  subject  not  wholly  disconnected  with  a  study  of  state 
organizations.   In  the  Republican  national  convention  in 
1912  a  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  nati  onal  committee 
be  authorized  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  membership  and  to 
dec!  re  vacant  the  seat  of  anyone  not  supporting  the  nomi- 
nees.  It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that 
there  had  never  been  any  provision  in  the  republican  party  for 
the  recall  of  members  of  the  national  committee. ^x  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  national  committee  in  January,  1912, 
the  fact  at)peared  that  since  1908  the  practice  in  the  De  - 


ocratic  party  has  been  to  allow  the  state  committees  to 
29 


~See  above,  p.  3o. 


Free  x-rees,  May  21,  July  7,  1908. 

20  John  Iff.  Boldgett,  1900-1912;  Charles  B.  '.Yarren, 

1912 . 

S1  Rep.  Nat.  Conv.  Proc,  1912,  337-443. 
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fill  vacancies  on  the  national  committee  but  that  the 
national  committee  has  power  to  expel  a  member  after  hear- 
ing.  c*'  The  Democratic  platform  adopted  at  Baltimore  ad- 
vocateo  the  primary  election  of  national  committeemen,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  platform  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
was  introduced  into  the  Lichigan  legislature  by  a  Eer-ccratic 
member  at  the  request  of  Mr.  ,Vood.    The  bill  as  passed 
makes  no  provision  for  the  filling  of  vacancies,   it 
simply  provides  that  the  candidate  for  national  committeeman 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  direct  primary 
"shall  be  declared  to  be  the  candidate  and  the  choice  of 

such  political  party  for  the  office  of  national  committee- 
man.'^4 


22  Dem.  Hat.  Conv.,  Proc,  1912,  459-445. 

S£  Letter  from  Mr.  ,7ood,  ITov.  10,  1915. 

24  Pub.  Acts,  1915,  N.o.  59£. --Repealed  in  1915. 
Pub.  Acts,  1915,  No.  151. 


CHAPTER  V. 
LIEECT  KOKIIIATIOIIS  II!  OPERATION. 
Michigan  has  now  had  direct  nominations  fifteen 
years,  a  period  of  experimentation  too  short  for  the 
establishment  of  confident  conclusions.   The  politicians 
who  have  been  framing  and  applying  direct  primary  laws  and 
conducting  party  activities  under  these  laws  have  been  men 
trained  in  the  old  methods  of  nomination  and  in  many  cases 
not  only  unused  but  hostile  to  the  new  order.   They  are  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  past  era.   The  biennial  agitation  of 
the  nomination  question,  moreover,  and  the  consequent 
amending  of  the  laws  have  had  the  effect  that  constant  tinker- 
ing produces  on  machinery.   These  circumstances  have  probably 
discouraged  the  participation  of  many  people  in  the  din 
aaries  and.  they  have  certainly  colored  our  sources  of 
information.   The  difficulty  arises  also  of  distinguishing 
effects  produced  by  details  of  a  law  from  the  effects  pro- 
diced  by  the  whole  law.   In  other  words,  are  certain  results 
produced  by  the  general  principle  or  the  particular  method 
of  applying  the  general  principle?  Moreover,  to  increase 
the  difficulty  still  more,  phenomena  which  appear  in  the 
operation  of  direct  no:     Ions  and  apparently  to  be  attri- 
buted to  them  may  with  equal  logic  be  ascribed  to  local  or 
temporary  conditions,  to  personalities,  to  issues,  or  to 

rallel  and  related  tendencies  sue     the  revival  of  civic 
spirit  and  the 'growth  ox  non-partisanship  and  independent 
voting.   In  the  light  of  these  difficulties,  a  study  of- 
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a  study  of  direct  nominations  in  operation  must  of  necessity 
"be  unsatisfactory  as  to  data  and  tentative  as  to  conclusions. 

CONDITIONS  AT  TH3  POLLS.  —  Perhaps  the  most  ohvious 
and  radical  effect  of  direct  nominations  is  found  in  the 
improved  political  atmosphere  of  the  polling  place.  From  the 
first  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  absence  of  electioneering, 
ward  heelers  and  "strong-arm"  methods.   Money  may  have  been 
used  but  not  as  effectively  as  under  the  old  system.2 

THE  PRE-NOMINAT  ION  CAMPAIGN.— Almost  equally  ob- 
vious is  the  changed  character  of  the  pre-nominati  on  cam- 
paign.  It  has  become  more  personal,  more  direct  and  more 
educational,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  regular 
electoral  canvass.  Under  the  old  system  of  n<  nination  when 
county  conventions  were  held  on  different  day?   skilled 
managers  went  from  one  county  to  another  pulling  r/ires  in 
the  interests  of  particular  candidates,  but  the  provision 
of  the  direct  primary  law  requiring  all  county  conventions 
of  the  same  party  to  be  held  on  the  same  day  has  dene  away  with 
this  practice.  Another  provision  has  made  illegal  the  hir- 
ing of  personal  workers.   The  candidates  now  appeal  directly 
to  the  voters  rather  than  to  the  party  managers  and  party 
workers.  Advertising  and  speech-making  were  formerly  little 


1  Herald,  Mar.  6,  1901,  Mar.  19,  1905.   John  Pat ton 

said  in  the  Republican  state  judicial  convention  in  1905: 

"'/here  we  have  tried  the  new  primary,  our  caucuses  are  as 
orderly  as  a  prayer-meeting."  Tribune,  Mar.  7,  1905. 

2  Butterfield,  £0. 
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used  prior  to  the  convention;  now  they  are  among  the  can- 
didate's  most  important  methods  of  appeal,  row,  as  formerly, 
the  candidates  make  use  of  headquarters,  political  managers 
and  secretaries,  literary  bureaus,  press-agents,  county 
managers,  clubs,  and  local  committees.   in  1910  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  for  governor  and  United  States  senator 
began  to  furnish  plate  matter  to  the  newspapers  ten  months 
before  the  primary.  Mr.  Osborn's  manager  state ^  in  that 
year  that  they  had  a  complete  working  force  in  every  county 
except  three  and  that  at  headquarters  they  kept  five  sten- 
ographers  busy  during  the  campaign.   The  candidate  for  gover- 
nor or  senator  has  to  conduct  a  long  and  strenuous  speaking 
tour  and  he  has  to  do  most  of  the  speaking  himself.   In  1910 
the  primary  campaign  of  the  'successful  candidate  lasted 
eight  months,  and  during  this  time,  according  to  a  news- 
paper rep»rt,  he  delivered  800  speeches  and  travelled 
16000  miles,  14000  by  automobile.7  County  and  district  can- 
didates a::n:  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  the  voters  and  this 
which  was  ;,ually  unnecessary  under  the  old  system  involves  a 

5  In   Burrow's  senatorial  campaign  in  1898,  his  man- 
agers hac  a  literary  bureau  which  sent  out  boiler-plate  and 
press  notices  to  the  country  weeklies.  (Tribune,  July  25, 
Nov.  SO,  1998).  But  this  was  in  reality  not  a  campaign  for  a 

nomination,  but  for  the  election  of  the  legislature. 

4  Hews,  Apr.  25,  May  18,  81,  June  1,  14,  July  7,  IS, 
15,  19,  Aug.  16,  22,  28,  29,  Oct.  11,  1910;Aug.  16,  1912. 

5  Herald,  Sept.  18,  1910. 

6  News,  Oct.  11,  1910. 

7  Free  Press,  Sept.  5,  19~0. 
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considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money.   These  pre- 
nomination  campaigns  take  place  only  in  case  of  contests 
and  therefore  mainly  in  the  Republican  party.   They  impose  a 
physical  burden  on  the  candidate  greater  than  under  the 
convention  system  and  the  burden  rests  more  heavily  on  the 
candidate  in  the  majority  party  than  in  the  minority. 

EI     JS  01  '     RIMARY  CAMPAIGN*—  That  the  finan- 
cial burden  imposed  on  the  candidate  is  greater  under  the 
direct  primary  is  a  complaint  frequently  expressed.   Jhether 
this  complaint  is  well-founded  or  not  demands  inquiry. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  convention  system  was 
that  under  it  a  poor  man  could  not  get  a  nomination.   Thile 
it  has  been  stated  that  Republican  governors  in  the  early 
'90's  secured  the  nomination  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  one 
or  two  thousand  dollars,   an  experienced  politician  in  1896 
e stoat ed  that  a  campaign  for  a  nomination — presumably  for 
the  office  of  governor—would  cost  approximately  forty 
thousand  dollars,  °  and  the  amount  spent  by  each  of  the 
Republican  candidates  in  1900  and  1902  has  never  been  esti- 
mated at  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. H  Under 
the  new  system  there  have  been  several  sources  of  expense 

8  See  above,  page  JO- 

9  Hews,  May  14,  1912.   But  suggestions  were  made  in 
1894  that  it  would  take  fro:;,  "25,000  to  $50,000,   Free  Press, 

Apr.  19,  July  10,  1894. 

10  Tribune,  ^an.  20,  1896. 

11  See  above,  pages  i/f/  (?? 
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that  were  more  or  less  u£k$wn  under  the  old,  for  example, 
fees,12  petitions,1*  advertising,  halls,  and  automobiles. 
On  the  other  hand,  secret  expenditures  were  much  greater  in 
the  old  days,  taking  the  form  not  only  of  payment  for 
entertainment^4  and  for  personal  workers  but  also  of  direct 

briber:;.15 

Up  to  1914  figures  of  expenditure  in  the  direct 
primary  are  as  unofficial  and  inaccurate  as  those  for  the  con- 
vention system.   In  the  first  state  primary  compaign  in 
1906  there  were  no  contests  in  either  party.   The  comSpigns 
of  1908  and  1910  were  bitterly  contested,  close,  and  very 
expensive, — probably  more  expensive  than  any  that  have 
followed.16  Gov.  Warner,  one  of  the  candidates  in  1908, 
had  already  declared  in  a  message  "to  the  legislature  that  the 

direct  primary  was  too  expensive  both  to  the  candidate  and 

1 7 
to  tie  public,    in  1910  one  of  the  Republican  candidates 

for  governor  was  said  to  have  spent  a  little  over  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.18  A  writer  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Terald. 
ili22'§2£I*_ estimated  that  each  of  the  three  candidates  for 

12  The  fee  system,  however,  was  never  introduced 
into  the  general  laws.   It  proved  objectionable  in  Kent 

County  especially  to  the  candidates  in  the  minority  party, 

and  the  provision  regarding  it  was  held  void  by  the  Supreme 

Court. 

IS  Tror  circulating  petitions  candidates  pay  from 
three  to  five  cents  a  name.  ;ierald,  Sept.  18,  1910;  lTews, 
Apr.  25,  1910. 

14  "It's  this  going  around  from  one  bar  to  another 
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governor  must  have  spent  about  ninety  thousand;  dollars. - 
The  actual  expenditure  was  proMily  somewhere  between  these 
figures   In  1912  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  attempted 

to  get  an  agreement  with  the  other  to  limit  the  use  of 

20 
money  in  the  primary  campaign  to  five  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt,  and  the  presumption  is 

that  more  than  that  amount  was  spent  in  the  campaign. 

c-i 

The  corrupt  practice  act  passed  in  191Z  x  limits 
the  nomination  expenses  of  candidates  and  requires  the 
filing  of  sworn  statements  of  expenditure.   The  law  prohibits 
expenditure  in  excess  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  one  year's 
compensation  or  salary  but  provides  that  candidates  for 
governor  and  lieutenant-govern^or  may  spend  fifty  per  cent. 
The  law  requires  the  filing  of  statements  within  ten  days 

and  treating  that  costs,"  said  a  Detroit  alderman  in  1896. 
Tribune,  Jan.  20,  1996.   A  Detroit  politician  said  in  an 
interview  in  1898  that  the  first  stejj  in  electing  a  man  was 
to  get  the  endorsement  of  the  ward  workers  in  a  saloon  meet- 
ing.  "I  make  my  candidate  walk  through  the  wo.rd  every  night, 
distributing  beer  checks  to  the  boys."  Tribune, Oct.  2S,  1898. 

15  See  above,  pages  ^1-70. 

16  ?ree  presSt  £Ug.  19,  1907. 

17  Ibid.  Jan.  4,  1907. 

10  News,  April  19,  1912. 

1  9 

herald,  Sept.  18,-  1910. 

20  News,  -ay  14,  1912. 

21  Pub.  Acts,  1915,  ITo.  109.  See  2xjove,  page?6". 
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after  the  primary.   A  congressman  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  limit  for  congressional  condidates,  five  I'.iousand  dollars, 
is  too  ]ow.   If  five  thousand  dollars  is  too  3  ;ttle  for  a 
congressional  candidate  to  spend,  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
would  seem  much  too  small  an  amount  for  a  gubernatorial  can- 
didate who  has  to  address  a  body  of  voters  thirteen  times  as 
large.   Merely  to  buy  a  one-cent  postal  card  to  send  to  each 
of  the  221,  688  Republicans   who  voted  in  the  November 
election  in  1914  would  alone  cost  $2£16.88.2" 

In  general,  in  the  counties  which  have  come  under 
my  obsewation24  candidates  have  filed  statements  according 
to  the  law,  but  in  many  cases  the  statements  themselves  are 
incomplete  or  false.   They  appear  to  be  most  accurate  in  the 
rural  counties  and  least  reliable  in  the  large  cities. 

They  are  highly  instructive  but  unfortunately  the  law  pre- 
scribes no  uniform  scheme  of  itemization. 

In  the  primary  campaign  of  1914  the  three  leading 
Republican  candidates  spent  the  following  amounts: 
Mr.  Martindale,  $E,  425. 0C|5  Mr.  Groesbeck,  -2,  135. 07;26 

22 

According  to  the  vote  for  secretary  of  state. 

25  One  of  the  Republican  candidates  in  1912  said 
in  a  newspaper  interview  that  he  had  tried  to  reach  every 

registered  voter  with  printed  matter.   Tews,  July  18,  1912. 

24 

ivayne,  ..'ashtenaw,  Livingston,  Ingham,  Jackson, 

Calhoun,  Zalamazoo,  Kent,  and  Ionia. 

25 

Statement   in   office    of    ,/ayne   County  clerk. 

26  Ibid. 
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and  Mr.  Osborn,  the  successful  candidate,   1,  822.46   .   As 

the  governor's  salary  is  $.,000.00,  only  one  was  near  the 
legal  limit.   For  the  Democratic  no  nination  Cov.  Tcrris  had 
no  opposition;  so  the  sole  expense  borne  by  the  committee 
self-appointe  to  secure  his  renomination  was  for  the  cir- 
culation  of  petitions,  which  cost  ?->102.50. 

In   the  congressional  ..rimary  in  the  first  district 
which  is  the  southern  half  of  the  city  of  Detroit  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  six  Republican  candidates  were  as  follows: 
,161.56;  |651.89;  161.00;  $211.25;  $1141.96;  $288*04.   The 
Den  cratic  candidate  who  was  unopposed  spent  nothing. 
T.o   candidate  came  near  the  limit  of  expenditure  which  for 

rzr\ 

congressional  candidates  is  five  thousand  dollars, aKJ      I 
append  below  a  table  showing  the  primary  expenses  of  all 
congressional  candidates  in  the  state  in  the  years  1912 
and  1914. 


^  Statement  in  office  of  Chippewa  County  clerk. 

^8  statement  in  office  of  Ingham  County  clerk. 

29 

Statements  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 


House  of  Representatives. 

2C  United  States  Statutes  at  large,  Vol.  37,  p. 28, 
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TABIiS  OP  PRIMARY     1KDITURBS  0?  CONGRESSIONAL 

1912* 
Total  expenses  of  all  candidates        6618.71 
Total  expenses  of  all  Eepub.  'candidates.  6041.66 


"       "  "  "   Leraoc.     " 

Average  expense  of  all  candidates 

"     "  "  ~:epub.  c&ndidates. 

"     "  "  I>emoc.        " 


577.05 

178.88 

287.69 

26.06 

5 

2 

6 


Number  of  Republican  contests 
"   "   Democratic     " 
"   "   districts  with  no  contests 

Average  expense  of  uncontested  candidates  50.99 

"     "   contested  »       £15.88 

"      "     "   Rep.  "  "       417.16 

"      "     "   Dem.  "  "       105.55 

Average  expense  of  the  successful  Eepub. 
candidate  in  contested  districts.        545.08 

Average  expense  of  the  successful  Democ. 


CANDIDATES. 
1914 
12004.02 
10119.29 

1884.75 
255.40 
404.77 
85.67 
6 
6 
5 
58.  SS 
560.92 
559.87 


candidate  in  contested  districts 


65.50 


** 


72.40 


750.10 


90.48 


*** 


*No  statements  were  filed  by  candidates  in  three 
districts  and  in  the  state  at  large,   presumably  there  were 
no  contests  and  no  expenses  in  these  districts. 

**The  average  was  greatly  raised  b;-  an  uncontested 
Democrat  in  the  thirteenth  district  who  spent  ?;700.00. 

:<**0mitting  the  ninth  district  in  which  there  were 
two  candidates,  one  spending  $50.50  and  the  other  nothing. 
I  do  not  know  which  was  nominated  in  the  primary. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  what  the  table 
makes  fairly  plain:  that  the  average  expense  of  congressional 
candidates  has  not  in  either  year  been  large;  that  the  Repub- 
licans spend  much  more  than  the  Democrats  even  where  there 
are  contests;  that  in  both  years  a  considerable  number  of 
districts  had  no  contests  thus  reducing  the  average  of  expense; 
Athat  the  successful  candidates  spend  considerably  more  than 
the  unsuccessful.   The  increases  all  along  the  line  in  1914 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  greater  number  of  contests  in  that 
year  and  by  the  fact  that  the  contests  were  harder  fought.   The 
chances  of  election  react  on  the  character  of  the  primary 
campaign,  and  even  when  the  nomination  is  contested  the 
candidates  will  not  spend  so  much  when  the  election  of  the 
nominee  is  problematical.   This  'was  the  case  with  Republican 
candidates  in  1912. 

In  examining  the  expenses  of  county  candidates  we 
have  the  advantage  of  possessing  data  .Tor  various  counties 
although  unfortunately  for  only  one  year.   Ingham  and 
Jashtenaw  counties  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  normal 
counties  of  the  lower  peninsula,  being  neither  predominantly 
urban  nor  predominantly  rural.   They  are  nearly  equal  in 
population  and  in  the  salaries  of  their  county  officers f 
Ingham,  how  ver,  is  a  strong  Republican  county,  while  in 
./ahstenaw  the  Democrat©;  have  a  fighting  chance.   The  primary 
expenditures  of  candidates  in  the  two  counties  are  given  in 
the  table  which  follows. — 
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i  .  DITURE     CANDIDATES  FOB  FIVE  COUIITY  OFFICES 
IN  INGRA        -  IES,  1914.* 


Intf 

»am 

.Yasht 

eiiaw 

Office 

Repub. 

Democ. 

Reptit), 

Democ. 

Sheriff 

|11S. 00 

|  0.00 

12.92 

66.49 

78.08 

116.79 

207.72 

186. SO 

111.40 

102.95 

46.25 

Pros.  Atty. 
Co.  Clerk 

2.70 

29.00 

118.91 

0.00 
8.80 

142.76 

109.62 

92.70 

0.00 

P.egister 
of  Deeds 

87.40 
96.28 
108.15 
56.20 
59.42 

29.01 
16.42 

0.00 

0.00 

Co.  Treas. 

21.75 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

Total 

1014.64 

64.24 

1014.64 

482.87 

580.48 
482.87 

Grand  Total 


$1078.88 


)64.35 


^Statements  in  county  clerks'  offices,  Ingham 
and  Washtenaw  Counties. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  table  that  while 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  principal  county  offices  were 
almost  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  counties,  in  Ingliam 
County  where  there  were  Republican  contests  the  Republican 
c:ndidates  spent  94  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  in  Washtenaw 
County  where  there  were  contests  in  both  parties  the 
Republicans  spent  only 45  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  Wayne  and  Kent  Counties  the  expenses  of  individ- 
ual candidates  for  county  offices  run  high.   In  1914  a  can- 
didate for  county  clerk  in  Wayne  county  spent  $1834.86.  ■*- 

While  data  for  the  primary  campaigns  before  1914 
arc  lacking  it  appears  that  there  was  e  tendency  for  expen- 
ditures to  decline,  even  without  legal  limitation, 
county  politician  relates  his  experience  as  follows: 
"At  the  first  primary  election  I  ran  for  county  clerk.   I 
had  four  opponents.   We  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
necessities  of  the  primary.   I  spent  $1700.00,  £400.00 
in  postage  alone.   I  toured  every  township  in  the  county 
four  times,  paying  ten  dollars  a  day  for  a  rig.   My  oppo- 
nents did  the  same.   After  my  nomination  the  board  of  super- 
visors cut  the  compensation  of  the  office  from  fees  amounting 

to  about  y40C0.00  a  year  to  a  salary  of  31500.00.   I  was 
elected  and  was  twice  reelected."  His  opinion  is  that  ex- 
penses tend  to  grow  less  as  politicians  learn  the  finesse  of 
primary  campaigning. 

In  general,  as  v:e  have  seen,  expenditure  depends 
on  whether  the  nominati  on  is  contested.   If  contested,  it 

17  "i 
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depends  on  the  salary  of  the  office  sought,  on  the  wealth  of 
the  candidate,  on  his  .'.illingness  to  spend,  and  finally,  of 
course^,  on  the  lav/  and  its  enforcement.   As  to  the  compara- 
tive financial  "burdens  of  the  convention  and  direct  nomina- 
tion systems  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.   The 
available  data,  such  as  it  is,  indicate  that  the" direct 
primary  is  less  expensive  for  state  offices  and  more  expen- 
sive for  county  offices. 

I  have  before  referred  to  an  erljmate  made  in  1896 
of  the  expenses  of  a  candidate,  presumably  for  the  office  of 

governor. *%     The  items  of  this  estimate  form  an  interesting 
basis  for  a  comparison  of  the  objects  of  expenditure  under 
the  old  and  new  systems.   The  items  follow: 

Meetings  of  friends  of  candidates, 

hotel  and  railroad  fare,  entertainment.  $  3Q.CX  .00 

rolitical  manager,  travelling  expenses, 
entertainment  5000.00 

literary  bureau: 

Printed  matter  100.00 

Stenographer  200.00 

Tetters  and  postage  250.00 

Paid  writer  (£40.00  jer  week)  320. OC 

Advertising  5000.00 

Purchase  and  mailing  papers  2000.00 


Public  meetings 

raid  agents  ($85.00  per  day) 


1000.00 

10000.00 
$24,  870.00 
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This  estimate  was  made  by  Lo"a  Burt  who  was  for 
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v24870.00 


Rooms  in  hotel,  entertainment  1000.00 

Local  workers  £000; 00 

Miscellaneous  iqCQO.00 

Total  &S7f870.00 

In  1914  Mr.  Osborn,  the  successful  Republican  can- 
didate made  the  following  disbursements: 

Salaries  and  travelling  expenses  519.75 

Printing  £97.96 

Candidate's  personal  expenses  281.21 

Hall  in  Detroit-  150.00 

Office  rent,  supplies,  stenog.  service    127.97 
Newspapers  107.4?. 

Telephone,  teleg. ,  postage,  incidentals   ££8.06 

Total  1822.46 


Mr.  Martindale's  expenditures  were  distributed  as 


follows 


Z'ewspaper  advertising  1000.00 

Postage  £75.00 

Printing  and  incidentals  500. CO 

Clerical  help  £00.00 

Travelling  expenses  250.00 

Total  $  2425.00 

Of  his  total  expenditure  of  ;;2125.@7  ]'lT*  Oroesbeck 
spent  over  £1000.00  for  printing.  In  Mr.  Osborn 's  statement 
advertising  is  a  small  item,  in  7'r.  Martindale's  and 

Mr,  ^G^oesbjbo  k's__it  i_s_  a_  large  item.  Mr_.JJ)jj3j3rn_,_  whp_  l±yes_ 
several  years  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  committee  and 
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in  the  upper  peninsula,  was  making  his  appeal  to  the  state 
as  a  whole  and  to  cover  the  state  with  advertising  was  a 

financial  imposs ih.il ity;  his  opponents,  both  residents  of 

Detroit,  were  making  their  appeals  more  particularly  to  the 

compact  population  of  that  city  which  could  he  easily  reached 

by  advertising  in  a  few  newspapers.  A   comparison  of  these 

statements  with  the  estimate  of  1896  shows  that  candidates 

now  are  spending  much  more  relatively  for  printing  and 

advertising  and  much  less  for  paid  helpers. 

In  the  statements  filed  by  county  candidates  the 
contrast  between  the  old  ant?  "tie  new  becomes  still  more  strik- 
ing. Their  principal  disbursements  are  for  newspaper  adver- 
tising, cuts  and  cards,  with  an  occasional  payment  for  auto- 
hire,  printing,  postage  and  travelling  expenses. 

In  the  almost  total  absence  of  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  corrupt  practice  act,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  the  prevalence  or  character  of  expen- 
ditures for  objects  prohibited  by  law.   It  is  doubtful  if 
city  candidates  observe  very  scrupulotsly  the  prohibition 
as  to  treating. °°      It  is  charged  also  that  c  ndidates  still 
employ  paid  workers. 

PETITIONS. The  filing  of  petitions  for  places  on 

the  primary  ballot,  while  an  i  provement  over  the  fee  system, 
has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Many  consider  it 
a  worse  than  useless  form.   Ten  who  circulate 
petitions  are  paid  three,  four^ or  five  cents  a  name. 

county  auditor   in   .'/ayne   County. 

"°   It  has  been  suggested  that  the  spread  of  local 
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Under  the  circumstances,  the  petitions  contain  many  dupli- 
cations and  names  of  those  who  are  not  registered  voters. 
The  enrollment  feature  in  force  until  1913  caused  special 
inconvenience  in  the  circulation  and  filing  of  petitions. 
Experience  showec  that  in  the  cities  about  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  names  had  to  be  struck  off  as  not  being  the  names  of 
enrolled  voters,  while  in  rural  districts  petitions  ran 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  good.*''  A  Republican  county 
chairman  charges  that  the  Democratic  leaders  in  his  county 
call  voters  up  over  the  telephone  and  ask  them  if  they  will 
sign  petitions.   If  they  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the 
leaders  write  down  the  names.   Arrests  have  been  made  in 
Detroit  for   forging  names  on  nomination  petitions. 

THE  VOTE  II'  THE  PRIMARY.— The  belief  that  direct 
primaries  would  cause  a  more  general  participation  in  the 
making  of  nominations  had  much  to  do  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  system.   In  investigating  the  primary  vote  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  at  this  point  to  compare  it  with  the 
aggregate  number  of  potential  voters,  unregistered,  regis- 
tered, or  enrolled,  but  only  with  the  party  membership  as 
indicated  by  the  vote  for  secretary  of  state  in  the  succeeding 
election. 


option  prohibition  tends  to  make  campaign  expenses  less  due 
to  the  impossibility  of  treating  in  those  counties.   The 
anti-treating  provisions  in  the  corrupt  practice  law  were 
welcomed  by  most  candidates. 

-4  News,  July  9,  1912. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  direct  primary 


has  reduced  the  vote  in  the  general  election.   If  the  convent/on 
system  encouraged  and  the  direct  primary  system  discourages 
voting  in  the  election  the  primary  and  election  returns 
under  the  two  systems  do  not  afford  an  equitable  basis  of 
comparison.   There  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
direct  primary  does  affect  participation  in  elections.    t 
this  point,  however,  it  appears  justifiable  to  disregard 
these  considerations  and  also  those  who,  although  qualified 
by  age,  residence  and  registration,  do  not  go  to  the  polls. 
Perhaps  logically  the  "st^at-home"  should  be  counted  in 
the  party  membership,  but  they  are  passive  rather  than  active 
members.   It  simplifies  the  problem  to  consider  as  party 
members  only  those  who  vote  in  the  general  election  for  the 
party  candidate  for  secretary  of  state. 


PUBLICAI  V05  :  IB  !    PRIMARY  I]     3EHTAGES' 

1908      1910      1912 


"The  State 

Seven  counties  with 
most  f creign-born^-6 
and  illiterates. 


TT 


64 


86 


120 


90 


124 


1914 
— 3S 


109 


Seven  counties  with 
fewest  foreign-born 

and  illiterates. 


£7 


54 


69 


51 


46 


Seven  counties  most" 
predominantly  rural. 


8 


68 


80 


90 


60 


..'ayne  County 


£9 


47 


81 


82 


150 


t  County 


1Z 


108 


76 


105 


I'it 


1908 
Detroit:  First .second, 

and  seventeenth  wards'40   45 

Detroit:  fifth,  seventh, 
ninth  and  eleventh 
41 


1910 


86 


1912 


76 


wards. 

Seven  "controlled" 
precincts.  ^ 


48 


48 


100 


88 


85 


77 


OCHATIC  _    AEI  VOTE  IE  PERCENTAGES, 
1908      1910      1912 


The  State 


16 


25 


Seven  counties  with 
most  foreign-born  and 

illiterates. 

Seven  counties  with 
fewest  foreign-born 

and  illiterates. 

Seven  counties  most 
predominantly  rural. 


7/ayne  County 


11 


18 


27 


17 

15 
27 


25 

27 
33 


1914 


146 


202 


156 


1914 


19 


16 


33 


18 


22 


25  Based  on  the  party  vote  for  secretary  of  state 
in  the  succeeding  November  election.  I  am  disregarding  the 
vote  for  1906  because  in  that  year  there  was  no  contest  in 

either  party. 

~u  Alger,  Baraga,  Cheboygan,  Iron,  Mackinac,  Presque 

Isle,  and  Schoolcraft. 

27 

Calhoun,  Hillsdale,  Ionia,  Tenawee,  Livingston, 

St.  Joseph,  and  Washtenaw. 

S8  Barry,  Clinton,  Hillsdale,  Lapeer,  -ivingston, 

itcalm,  and  Van  Buren. 

29  Jayne  County  contains  the  city  of  Detroit; 
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1908 
Kent  County  9 

Detroit:  First,  second 
and  seventeenth  wards.    6 

Detroit:  Fifth,  seventh, 

ninth  and  eleventh  wards.  9 
Seven  "controlled" 
precincts.  5 


1910 
12 


22 


1918 


18 


1914 


19 


43 


20 


27 


49 


22 


20 


44 


12 


In  the  local  direct  primaries  prior  to  1906  the 

vote  was  satisfactory.   An  able  politician  estimated  the 
vote  at  the  first  direct  primary  in  Detroit  in  190S  to  he 
from  100  to  200  per  cent  greater  than  the  vote  at  the  cor- 
responding primaries  under  the  old  systemf^a  In  Grand  P.apids 
the  total  direct  primary  vote  showed  an  increase  from  3921 
in  1901  to  7668  in  1902  and  8213  in  19034Eb 


Kent  County,  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids. 

4C  These  are  the  highest  class  residence  wards. 

41  These  wards  contain  the  highest  percentage  of 
foreign-horn  voters  and  are  conceded  to  be  the  "worst"  wards 
in  the  city. 

42  in  these  precincts  the  saloon  vote  is  the  largest 

factor. 

42a  Simons,  128. 

4^&  (See  table  on  next  page). 
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loot-note      42b-- 

TABLE    OF  REPUBLICAN   VOTE    I]  -  SIES. 


LOCALITY 


B  NOMINATION 

FOR 


PRIM'Y  VOTE  I]     ICTION  ?OR 
VOTE 


Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

.'/ayne  County 

Wayne  County 

Fifth  diet. 

Grand  Rapids 

Rent  tpsp. 
Ionia  County 
Ottawa  County 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids 

Wayne  County 

Kent  Count y 

Grand  Rapids 

Detroit 

ffayne   County 

.Vayne  C  ounty 


1901  City  clerk  2115  7564  for  city  clerk. 
190S  City  clerk  6964  7458  for  city  clerk. 

1902  State  Sena.  2428  6805  for  secy,  of  state. 
1902  Co.  Auditor  13748  15461  for  co.  auditor. 
1908  Co.  Clerk  56767  49213  for  co.  clerk. 


1907  Congressman 


for  congressman 


1910  Mayor 


9207   £903 
3635   1845 

2812   2041 

4810  4098 

1907  City  clerk   30552  8087  for  city  clerk. 

1908  yor       55114  34929  for  mayor. 

8165  7665  for  mayor. 

1905  City  Treas.   7972   7593  for  city  treas. 
1904  Sheriff     50496  36650  for  sheriff. 

13613  17013  for  sheriff. 
7134  6158  for  mayor. 

45045  35212  for  mayor. 

46719  45575  for  pros.  atty. 

34568  22071  for  sheriff. 


1904  Sheriff 
1904  Mayor 
1904Mauor 

1904  Pros.  Att; 

1905  Sheriff 


*Herald,  Liar.  6,  1901;  Oct.  15,  1902;  March  20,1903; 
Mar.  16,  Sept.  15,  1904;  Mar.  16,  1905;  Tribune,  Mar.  18,  1903; 
Oct.  21,  1904;  Jan.  19,  Mar.  8,  1905;   Herald,  Mar.  14,  1906; 
ar,  12,  1907;  Sept.  2,  1908;  Free  Press,  Oct.  7,  1908. 
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Foot-note   42b    fCor.t.  ) 
LOCALITY 


Grand  Rapids 
Grand  Rapids 
57ayne  County 
Grand  Rapids 
ifayne  County 
Grand   Rapids 


DATE      NOMINATION  'Y      VOT                   1CTIOE 

F(  VOTE                       FOR 

1901  City  clerk  1757   4967  City  Clerk 

1902  City  clerk  1317   4822  City  clerk. 
1902  Cot'y  Audit orS641  14291  Cot'y  Aud't'r, 
1905  Judge  1212   4522  Judge 

1965  Sheriff  7100  23110  Sheriff 

1910  Mayor  1428   6674  Mayor. 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  tables  that  the 

Republican  vote  has  increased  from  sixty-one  per/cent  of  the 
party  membership  in  1908  to  ninety-three  per  cent  in  1914, 
and  that  the  Democratic  vote,  unstimulated  by  contests, 
reached  twenty-five  per  cent  in  1912,  relapsing  to  nine- 
teen in  1914.   On  the  face  of  the  returns^theref ore,  the  vote 
in  the  direct  primary  has  been  belter  in  both  parties  than 
it  was  in  the  primaries  of  the  old  order.   Unfortunately, 
the  table  indicates  that  Republican  voting  is  heaviest  among 
those  elements  which  are  most  undesirable,  while  Democratic 
voting  in  this  regard  seems  to  defy  generalization. 

The  figures  must  be  subjected  to  correction  and 
interpretation.   Ror  example,  is  the  Republican  vote  for 
secretary  of  state  in  1912  a  fair  index  of  the  party  member- 
ship in  that  year  of  shifting  alignments?   If,  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  state  central  committee  thought,  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Roosevelt  in  !.,rilv/aukee  shocked 
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Michigan  from  the  Republican  into  the  rrogressive  column, 
then  the  Republican  membership  was  greater  at  the  time  of 

the  primary  than  in       or,  and  the  actual  percentage  of 
Republicans  voting  in  the  primary  is  less  than  the  figures 
in  the  table  indicate.   In  fact,  the  combined  Republican 
and  Progressive  vote  in  the  primary  was  only  forty-nine 
per  cent  of  their  combined  vote  in  the  election.   The  Progres- 
sives, however,  had  no  contest  in  the  primary.   On  the  whole, 
it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  if  there  had  been  no  Repub- 
lican split  in  1912  the  Republicans  would  have  cast  in  the 
primary  considerably  less  than  the  86  per  cent  of  1910. 
In  other  words  the  Republican  primary  vote  falls  in  1912  as 
como£.red  with  1910  and  1914  while  the  Democratic  vote  riees. 
The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  legislative  attempts  to 
prevent  Democratic  voting  in  Republican  primaries,  an  ad- 
mitted evil  and  a  most  difficult  and  persistent  problem. 
To  reduce  it  to  a  minimum  the  legislature  provided  for  party 
enrollment.   There  provisions  were  repealed  in  1912  and  par- 
tially reenacted  in  1915.   But  with  the  provision  for  the 
"closed"  primary  enrollment  frauds  were  added  to  registra- 
tion frauds.   Tims,  in  1912,  in  the  first  precinct  of  the 
first  ward  ifi  Detroit  there  were  146  enrolled  at  three 
addresses  with  no  sleeping  quarters  at  any  of  them,  and 
in  wards  which  were  strongly  Democratic  more  Republicans 
were  enrolled  than  Democrats.   In  the  whole  city  of  Detroit 
which  at  that  time  had  a  Democratic  mayor  there  were  11,  584 


4£  Hews,  Aug.  22,  1912. 
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enrolled  Democrats  and  46,  676  enrolled  Republicans. 

The  Republican  enrollment  in  Kent  County  in  1906  was  IS,  272 

while  the  party  vote  in  that  year  was  1C,  628.   likewise, 

in  1910  the  enrollment  in  the  upper  peninsula  was  suspiciously 

large.    On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  enroll  in  some  cases 

prevented  voters  from  participating  in  the  primaries  and  in 

other  cases  the  act  of  enrollment  seems  to  have  exhauster 

the  voter's  stock  of  party  interest. 

enrollment,  however,  was  not  effective.   It  made 
inter-o&rty  incursions  more  difficult  hut  did  not  prevent 
them.   iVhere  Democrats  had  stiff icient  individual  fore- 
sight or  where  they  could  be  controlled  they  enrolled  as 
Republicans  and  voted  in  the  Republican  primaries.   r:'o 
compel  them  to  vcte  in  their      rimaries  the  legislature 
in  1911  inserted  into  the  lav;  the  provision  requiring  every 
party  to  cast  in  the  primary  a  vote  equal  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  its  party  membership.  Accordingly,  the  Democratic 
vote  in  1912  should  have  increased  and  the  Republican 
decreased,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
is  what  happened.   The  provision,  however,  was  unpopular  with 
Democrats  and  enrollment  was  unpopular  with  the  voters  of 
bfith  parties.   Both  provisions  were  repealed  in  1912. 

ie  motives  which  inspire  to  partisan  intermeddling 
are  not  always  calculated  and  evil.   .There  they  have  had  no 
contests,  the  Democrats  have  never  had,  except  in  1912,  any 
reason  for  voting  in  their  own  primaries.   The  newspapers 
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Raws,  Aug.  S,  1912 j  Rree  Press,  Aug.  26,  1912. 
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It  was  58,125.    ows,  Aug.  15,  1910. 
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magnify  Republican  contests  until  they  appecr  to  be  much 
more  than  merely  party  fights.   .'/hen  a  Republican  nomina- 
tion ie  practically  equivalent  to  election  as  it  was  in  the 
state  and  in  many  counties  before  1912  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Democrats  should  desire  to  participate  in  making  the 
nomination.   The  effect  of  contests  on  inter-party  interfer- 
ence is  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  the  primary  vote  in 
Ingham  and  //ashtenaw  Counties.   Ingham,  it  will  be  recalled, 
is  a  Republican  county,  ,/ashtenaw  a  doubtful  county.   The 
comparative  percentages  are  tabulated  below. 

TABLE  OR  x    ARY  VOTS  AS  COMfARlB  JIBE? 

PART i    ME       I    :.  PERCENTAGES, 

Ingham  enaw 


Repub. 

Democ. 

Repub. 

Democ. 

1906 

18 

12 

26 

14 

1908 

tt 

10 

55 

4 

1910 

66 

12 

57 

25 

1912 

42 

20 

45 

SO 

1914 

78 

15 

47 

45 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  campaigns  of  1910,  1912  and 
1914  the  Democratic  vote  has.  been  much  larger  in  ,7a sht enaw 

than  in  Ingham,  and  that  the  Republican  vote  in  the  same 
campaigns  with  the  exception  of  1912  has  been  considerably 
larger  in  Ingham  than  in  7/ashtenaw.   The  divergence  in  the 
two  counties  may  be  accounted  for  without  reference  to  inter- 
party  interference,  for  in  Ingham  there  may  be  more  Stay-at- 
home  Democrats  and  in  Washtenaw  more  stay-at-home  Republicans. 
But  that  there  are  in  counties  like  Ingham  many  Democrats  who 
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vote  in  the  Republicans  primaries  is  well  known,  and  the 
effect  of  the  fifteen  per/cent  provision  is  apparent  in  the 
table.  In  Ingham  County  in  1912  the  Republican  vote  decreased 
twenty-f our  per  cent  and  in  .vashtenaw  County  fourteen  per 
cent,  while  in  Ingham  County  the  i-eroeratic  vote  increased 
eight  per  cent  end  in  ,/ashtenaw  County  five  per  cent.   This 
is  about  what  we  would  expect  if  more  Democrats  had  been 
voting  as  Republicans  in  Tngham  than  in  ./ashtenaw.   The  effect 
of  the  repeal  of  the  fifteen  percent  and  enrollment  provisions 
would  naturally  be  to  encorrage  again  Democratic  participa- 
tion in  Republican  primaries.   Accordingly  in  Ingham  Count y 
the  Republican  vote  increased  thirty-six  per  cent  in  1914 
and  the  Democratic  decreased  five  per  cent,  while  in  ,/ashtenaw 
County  the  Republican  vote  increased  only  fori  r  per  cent 
while  the  Democratic  vote  actually  increased  thirteen  per 
cent.   Similar  effects  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
total  vote  of  the  state.46 

Referring  again  to  the  table  of  Republican  primary 
votes  on  page  IHL  ,  it  will  be  notec  that  several  counties  have 
cast  more  votes  in  the  primary  than  they  have  in  the  election. 
Ordinarily,  this  condition  creates  a  suspicion  of  Democratic 
participation,  but  in  1912  it  was  caused  rather  by  defection 
in  the  election  than  by  an  abnormally  large  vote  in  the 
primary.   Eent  County  in  1910  and  1914  had  a  favorite  son  who 


46  See  above,  ?./«//. 

^   The  same  occurred  in  local  direct  primaries. 
See  note  42b  ,  page  /V3- 
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who  aspired  to  the  governorship,  and  to  whose  nomination 
local  pride  contributed,  a  vote  which  considerably  exceeded 
the  party  membership.   Chippewa  County  gave  the  same  compli- 
ment even  mere  fulsomely  to  its  favorite  son, Mr.  Osborn. 
append  the  vote  in  that  county. 

CHIPPEWA  COUNTY 

Republican  Prim'y  Vote     P.epub.    Partj 

berr"' 

1910  2740  2529 

1914  2913  2257 

In  1914  the  situation  in  Wayne  County  was  somewhat 
more  complicated.   In  that  county  there  were  two  rival  favor- 
ite sons.  I.Ioreover,  in  many  Detroit  precincts  there  is  a 
deliberate,  systematic  and  thorough  control  of  the  vote, 
under  central  direction.  Rivalry  between  the  Detroit  can- 
didates together  with  local  pride  and  self-interest  com- 
bined to  cell  out  an  exceptional  vote.   But  neither  of  the 
Detroit  candidates  won  the  nomination.   The  successful  can- 
didate, Mr.  Osborn,  had  supporte:  Ro.sevelt  in  1912;  and 
accordingly  in  1914  the  "regular"  Rejiiilicfin  leaders  in 
Detroit  quietly  "swung"  their  tote  to  the  Democratic  candi- 
date and  elected  him.   The  primary  vote  for  governor  in 
7/ayne  County  was  47,354;  the  vote  for  Osborn  in  the  election 
was  only  21,  485.   The  situation  in  Tetroit  may  be  made  some- 
what clearer  by  examining  the  record  of  the  vote  int?/o  of  the 
most  notorious  precincts  in  Detroit;  "Billy"  Boushaw's,  the 
first  of  the  first,  and  Frank  Kibbler's,  the  first  of  the 
second,  both  river  precinctc. 
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.Yard    One ,    frecinct    One.    .7ard    Two.rrec't   One. 

?.enub.  'c'tnoc.  P.epub.  Democ. 

rrimary  vote  265         12        166         2 

jction  vote 
for  governor  1         259         38        147 

Election  vote 

for  sheriff.  261  3        105         35 

iat  appears  to  the  un&tiatea  to  illustrate  the 

ability  of  the  riff-raff  of  a  river  precinct  to  attend  the 

primary  and  in  the  election  to  split  their  tickets  is  in 

reality  the  sinister  obedience  of  a  body  of  dock  wollapers 

and  saloon  habitues  to  the  behests  of  a  precinct  boss. 

It  is  impossible  by  way  of  summary  to  estimate  with 

any  degree  of  numerical  accuracy  the  extent  of  Democratic 

participation  in  Republican  primaries.   It  varies  according 

to  circumstances.   This  participation  occurs  in  all  counties 

which  are  strong^  Republican  and  reaches  its  maximum  where 

there  is  a  body  of  controlled  voters.   Party  enrollment  was 

not  completely  effective  in  reducing  it.   The  fifteen  uer 

cent  provision  in  the  year  that  it  was  in  effect  seems  to  have 

f 

produced  the  expected  results  by  increasing  the  Democrat ic 
vote  and  reducing  the  Republican.   Democratic  participation  was 
probably  greater  in  1914  than  in  any  previous  primary  and  was 
responsible  for  the  nomination  of  a  minority  candidate 
unpopular  in  his  own  part-,   .arty  interference  is  probably 
greater  now  than  under  the  convention  system.   The  provisions 
for  partial  enrollment  enacted  in  1915  are  ejected  to  reduce 
the  evil  to  a  minimum. 
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IOITS  AITI  NC     IS.— A  nominating  system 

deals  with  human  not  mathematical  factors,  and  after  a 
the  true  test  of  the  machinery  is  found  in  the  character  of 
its  product,  the  nominee.   But  the  ability  and  integrity  of 
a  candidate  are  not  matters  of  common  agreement,  official 
record,  or  st      cs. 

The  fi  idamental  question  appears  to  be, —  'ire  nom- 
inations under  the  direct  primary  the  e::pressio;:,  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  party?  Are  they  popular?   Is  the  direct 
primary  an  efficient  machine  for  the  expression  of  the 

popular  will  and  can  the  machine  be  manipulated?   Two  methods 
of  manipulation  have  been  used  in  Michigan:  the  voting  of 
Democrats  in  Republican  primaries  an   J he  putting  up  of 
"dummy"  candidates  to  divide  the  vcte  of  the  majority. 
The  first  method  of  oanipulation  T  have  already  discussed, 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  again  in  discussing 
the  effects  of  the  direct  primary  on  the  party  orgr       ns. 
Its  purpose  is  to  nominate  favorite  sons  or  weak  or  unpopu- 
lar candidates  in  the  Republican  party.   It  is  believed  by 

^blicans  and  admitted  by  Democrats  that  Osborn  was  nomi- 
nated in  1914  by  Democrats,  who  believed  that  he  would  be 
the  easiest  Republican  candidate  to  defeat  in  the  elect  .'on. 
Election  returns  showed  that  they  were  correct.     Detroit, 
this  method  of  manipulation  has  been  systematically  and 
effectively  used. 

far  the  multiplying  of  candidates  in  the  prima: 
is  deliberately  planned  to  divide  the  vote  of  the  majority 
and  how  many  are  "d    ,  "  candidates  is  problematical. 
nority  nominations,  however  brought  about,  are  contrary 
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to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  direct  primary  and 
constitute  a  practical  danger.   In  practice  the  system  has 

lacked  the  decisiveness  which  was  expected  of  it.   Minority 

nominations  have  been  very  frequent.   In  an  early  direct 

primary  for  mayor  of  Grand  Rapids  in  1904  the  winning 

Republican  received  £483  votes  out  of  7134?   In  the  j'ayne 

County  primary  in  1905  the  successful  Republican  candidate 

4Q 
for  sheriff  colled  only  18,513  votes  out  of  50,496.   In  the 

nomination  of  Grand  Rapids  city  officers  in  March,  1907,  all 

but  two  of  the  Republican  nominees  were  nimority  candidates. ^0 

In  the  Republican  direct  primary  for  governor  in  1908  the 

vote  was  as  follows: 

Warner,   87,710, 

Bradley,   86,440, 

Earle,    26,752. 
years  later  the  successful  candidate  in  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  primary  polled  88,270  votes  out  of  191,328. 
In  the  first  district  congressional  primary  in  Detroit  in 
1914  there  were  six  Repub" lean  candidates  and  the  nominee 
received  only  4958  votes  ou  ■;  0f  a  total  of  20,036.   In  the 
Republican  primary  for  governor  the  same  year  there  were  five 
candidates.   Out  of  a  total  vote  of  202,175  a  vote  of  58,405 
'determined  the  nominee.   Other  examples  might  be  cited. 


Herald,  Ear.  16,  1905. 

49  Tribune,  Jan.  19,  1905. 

50  Herald,  Mar.  13,  1907. 

51  Herald,  Oct.  15,  1902. 
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Indeed,  where  there  were  more  than  two  candidates  a  minority 

52 
nomination  seems  to  be  the  general  result. 

In  support  of  their  contention  that  the  function  of 

nomination  should  be  a  delegated  one,  politicians  point  to 

the  results  when  no  petitions  have  been  filed  and  the  voter 

is  required  to  write  in  the  name  of  his  c'  oice  on  the  ballot. 

Thus,  in  1906,  with  no  candidates  for  lieutenant-governor 

the  Democrats  voted  for  224  different  men  for  the  nomination, 

KIT 

for  115  in  Wayne  County  alone.  °  n  1910  the  Democrats  voted 
for  £12  different  persons  for  lieutenant-governor.54  jn   the 
primary  of  that  year  Charles  E.  Townsend  was  nominated  by  the 

■ublicans  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  by  the  rrohibi- 
tionists  for  the  State  Senate.55  The  selection  of  delegates 
to  county  conventions  was  even  more  haphazard  and  ludicrous. 
7n   Zent   County,  for  example,  there  was  little  use  made  of 
slates  and  casters  and  little  evidence  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  voter.   In  some  precincts  votes  were  cast  for  forty 
different  persons,  including  non-residents  of  the  state. 
Some  men  were  elected  delegates  in  two  wards  and  some  even 
by  two  parties.56  Nevertheless,  these  are  isolated  cases  and, 
after  all,  more  amusing  than  significant. 


5^  "Gov.  Ferris  is  watching  the  candidacy  of 
ngton  3-ardner  of  Albion.   He  admits  it,  and,  like  other 

Democrats  here,  avers  that  there  is  a  deep-laid  plot  among 

the  Republicans  to  get  enough  'dry'  candidates  in  early  to 

try  to  persuade  Tier;  t.-G-ov.  "oren  I.  Dickinson,  of  Charlotte, 

that  he  should  not  run,  for  the  reason  that  the  'dry'  vote 

will  be  cut  up  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Dickinson  cannot 
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As  to  the  general  c  aracter  of  1    orainees  under 
the  new  system  opinions  differ.       large  number  who  hold 
that  '  nominations  have  been  worse  under  the  direct  primary 
point  to  the  fact  that  man£  of  the  "machine"  politicians  who 
were  conspicuous  under  the  old  regime  have  not  been  retired 
from  politics  under  the  new.   The  Republican  nominee  for 
governor  in  1908  had  served  two  terms  and  his  unpopularity 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  election  he  ran  72,429  votes  behind  Taft  and 
66,062  votes  behind  the  state  ticket,  being  elected  by  the 
smallest  Republican  pbrality  since  1890.   A  chairman  in  a 
rural  county  thinks  that  under  the  direct  primary  it  is  the 
"smooth  oily  guy"  who  gets  the  nomination.   A  Detroit  news- 
paper writer  of  long  experience  declares  that  the  system 
brings  out  "freak"  candidates,  men  with  strong  personal  con- 
ceits and  hobbies,  men  who  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose.   A  Detroit  lawyer  who  led  in  the  fight  for  the 
direct  primary  a  decade  ago  but  whose  opinion  of  it  has  under- 
gone a  change  with  a  demonstration  of  its  workings  observes 
that  young  lawyers  enter  the  primary  to  get  their  biographies 
in  the  papers  and  their  names  in  the  public  ear.   Frequently, 
such  an  irresponsible  adventurer,  aided  by  luck,  is  nominated. 


possibly  win."  Tansing  dispatch  to  the  News,  Dec.  2,  1915. 

55  Free  _ress,  June  21,  1906;  Official  canvass  in 
secretary  of  state's  office. 

54  Herald,  Sept.  181,  1910. 

55  Ibid. 

Ibid. ,  Sept.  10,  1910. 
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Thus,  in  Retroit  inl910  Mayor  Qreitmeyer  was  accidentally 
defeated  for  a  Republican  ren> mination  by  one  Owens,  called 
by  the  Municipi    eague,  "A  poorly  educated  lawyer  with  a 
poor  business."   Owens  received  the  votes  of  Democrats  and 
disgruntled  Republic,  as  who  had  no  idea  of  nominating  him 
but  who  aimed  to  discredit  and  embarrass  "ayor  Breitmeyer  by 

giving  his  opponent  a  substantial  vote.   Many  voted  for  Owens 

•  -   57 
as  a  jOKe.    in  the  Detroit  city  primaries  in  1912  nine 

aldermen  who  were  under  indictment  for  graft  were  renominated, 

In  the  same  year,  I  am  told,  if  some  Democrats  had  not  taken 

the  initiative  and  circulated  petitions  for  Mr.  Ferris  he 

would  not  have  been  nominated  and  the  state  would  have  lost 

the  services  of  an  able  executive. 

Those  who  believe  that  nominees  are  worse  under  the 

direct  primary  contend,  moreover,  that  the  system  is  unfitted 

to  enlist  the  services  of  the  best  men.   A  good  man  dislikes 

to  conduct  a  personal  campaign  involving  heavy  physical  and 

financial  burdens  and  disagreeable  controversy,  conditions, 

however,  wnieh  have  no  terrors  for  the  young,  the  corrupt 

and  the  self-seeking.   It  is  urged,  furthermore,  that  the 

best  men  do  not  like  to  offer  themselves  or  appear  to  offer 

themselves  for  a  nomination,  as  under  the  direct  primary 

they  must  do.   [They  like  to  have  th  nomination  thrust  upon 

them.   The  convention  representing  at  least  in  theory  the 

unified  sentiment  of  the  party  could  deliberately  select  a 


57  Rews,  Oct.  29,  1910.   "Procter  E.  Owens  nomin- 
ated for  mayor  of  Letroit  on  the  Republican  ticket...  The 

primary  system  clearly  needs  some  very  sober  thinking  **e« 
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man  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  time.   The  con- 
vention might  he  bad,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
its  nominations  were  bed.   „hat  one  politician  said  to  me, 
"I  have  seen  a  convention  of  plug-uglies  make  a  splendid 
nomination",  could  probably  be  repeated  by  many  others. 
The  convention  issued  what  was  at  once  an  invitation  and  a 
command  of  t:ie  whole  party,  not  a  fraction  of  the  party,  and 
this  call  to  service  and  leadership  was  as  flattering  as  it 
was  compelling.   In  the  fourth  congressional  district  in  1912  • 
the  Democrats  believed  that  a  well-known  candidate      an 
honorable  public  record  would  be  able  to  defeat  Congressman 

ilton.   Accordingly  they  asked  Judge  Yaple  probably  the 
strongest  Democrat  in  the  district  to  enter  the  primary  cam- 
paign.  Judge  Yaple  was  old,  no  longer  inclined  to  seek  honors, 
and  a  contest  with  two  young  and  ambitious  fellow-Democrats 
was  repugnant  to  him.   He  therefore  declined  to  make  the  run. 
TJnder  the  convention  system,  it  is  argued,  Judge  Yaple  would 
have  been  nominated  and  the  election  returns  show  that  he 
would  probably  have  been  electee  . 

_ vertheless,  there  arc  many  who  believe  that 
nominations  are  better.   [        tain  that  public  officials 
in  general  are  of  a  higher  character,  graft  and  scandals 
have  become  infrequent,  many  bosses  have  been  retired,  and 
since  the  death  of  Senator  I'chillan  there  has  been  no  dominant 


from  the  people  of  thj    t    ,   hen  it  can  be  twisted  to  such 
ridiculous  uses  as  this."  Editorial,  Free  Press,  Sept.  8,  1910, 
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state  machine.   in  the  senatorial  primary  of  1910  Congressman 

nsend,a  progressive,  was  opposed  to  Senator    rrows^   . 
a  reactionary,  and  Townsend  was  nominated  by  a  decisive  major- 
ity, even  carrying  the  upper  .eninsula  where  tinder  the  conven- 
tion system  the  mining  interests  who  were  favorable  to  Burrows 
had  absolutely  dominated  the  situation. 

On  the  whole,  however,  and  in  this.  I  voice  the 
opinion  of  probably  the  great  majority  of  observing  men  in 

shigan,  the  balance  between  the  old  and  the  ne     terns  so 
far  as  the  character  of  nominees  is  concerned  appears  to  be 
ibout  even.   Under  each  system  there  have  been  nominations 
good  or  bad  which  could  not  have  been  made  under  the  other. 

Nominees  of  the  direct  primary,  however,  are  likely 
to  be  as  I  have  already  indicated  of  a  somewhat  different  type, 
Nominations  apparently  go  to  younger  men.   Stealthy  candidates 
seem  to  be  less  frequent.   To  get  an  important  office  one  must 
.sti  LI  be  a  man  of  means.    ut  since  the  adoption  of  the  direct 

lary  there  have  been  no  millionaire  candidates  for  governor 
euch  as  scandalized  the  state  in  190Qand  1902.   It  is  a  moot 
question  whether  the  d'rect  primary  gives  the  office-holder 
an  advantage  over  the  non-office-holder.   Many  voters  in  the 
primary  vote  only  for  a  nai  e;  and  the  incumbent  of  an  office 
obtains  an  abundance  of  advertising  and  ortunity 

to  make  friends,  the  prime  asset  of  the  office-seeker.   On 

other  han  _,  ..  ere  the  feeling  is  stron     it  is  in  many 
communities  that  honor       6    be  '"passed  around"  there  is 
li]     to  be  a  distinct  prejudice  against  the  office-holder. 

citj  candidate  is  likely  to  win  over  the  rural  aspirant 
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for  reasons  that  are  fairly  obvious,  and  in  general  the  cities 
appear  to  get  e  larger  share  of  the  county  nominations  than 
they  did  under  the  convention  system.   .Vhile  there  are  reports 
in  some  counties  that  the  farmers  are  "    ing" ,  t  e    system 
in  general  does  not  work  out  very  inequitab   .   In  many  coun- 
ties, the  county  co::n:' ttees  attempt  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
apportionment  of  nominations.   In  some  counties  there  is  a 
prejudice  among  the  farmers  against  the  c:;ty  candidate  whic 
puts  him  at  a  positive  disadvantage.   I'oreover,  when  it 
becomes  known  that  the  farmers  are  feeling  strongly  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  candidate  some  one  is  likely  to  offer  him- 
self in  response  to  the  demand.   In  certt  in  counties  it  is 
a  tradition  or  custom  that  the  sheriff,  the  register-of- 
deecs  or  the  clerk  should  be  a  man  from  the  country  and  city 
residents  do  not  canvass  for  these  offices. 

In  some  parts  of  the  state  the  racial  complexion 
of  nominees  in  the  direct  primary  constitutes  a  problem  diffi- 
cult to  solve.   In  the  copper  country  there  was  said  to  be 
in  1910  a  "triple  alliance"  of  three  strong  groups  of  foreign- 
born,  the  Finns,  the  Austrians  and  the  Italians,  which 
attempted  to  parcel  out  nominations  among  these  races.   Such 
action,  however,  would  be  difficult  and  probably  undesirable. 
It  appears  to  be  the  general  observation  that  nominations  in 
the  upper  peninsula  are  likely  to  go  to  the  numerically 
strongest  racial  group  and  that  this  causes  dissatisfaction 
among  the  other  groups. 

IRS, It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the 

direct  primary  has  increased  the  power  of  the  newspaper  to 
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influence  nominations.   Through  the  increased  use  of  adver- 
tising by  candidates  the  direct  primary  has  benefitted  news- 
papers financially,  and  for  this  reason,  it  has  been  charged, 
the  newspapers  favor  the  systemjof  direct  nomiations.   Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  advertising  and  editorial  columns  are 
more  influential  in  determining  nominations  than  they  were 
formerly.   ,/hile  the  direct  primary  has  made  the  newspaper  a 
more  important  medium  of  communication  between  the  candidate 
and  the  voter,  it  has  at  the  same  time  brought  the  candidate 
into  closer  personal  contact  with  the  voter.   (There  this 
personal  contact  is  closest,  as  in  loeal  campaigns,  the 
newspaper  has  least  influence;  where  the  personal  contact  is 
slight,  as  in  state  contests,  newspaper  influence  is  at  its 
maximum.   In  local  campaigns  observers  have  remarked  that  the 
press  has  seemed  to  lack  influence.  e  On  the  other  hand,  a 
poll  of  the  Republican  newspapers  in  1914  as  to  their  choices 
for  governor  showed  an  interesting  correspondence  with  the 
vote  cast  in  the  primary.^* 
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THE  EFFECT  OH  PARTY  0]  !  .  —  I  discussed 

in  the  ^receding  chapter  the  effect  of  t  c  direct  primary  on 

party  committees.   In  the  Republican  party  especially,  the 
committees,  due  partly  to  statutory  provisions  and  partly  to 
the  nature  of  the  system,  find  themselves  with  a  diminished 
power  to  influence  nominations,  to  manage  campaigns,  and 
hence  to  maintain  vital/ity  in  themselves.   I  shall  discx:ss 
later  the  effect  of  the  direct  primary  on  the  conventions 
that  still  remain.   .That  I  propose  to  discuss  now  is  the 
general  effect  of  the  direct  primary  on  the  party  organiza- 
tion considered  not  as  a  collection  of  committees  and  offi- 
cials but  as  a  vote-getting  and  vote-conserving  association 
whose  chief  essentials  are  solidarity,  loyalty,  enthusiasm 
and  discipline. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  states  the  direct 
primary  has  strengthened  the  party  organization  bj'  recon- 
ci  Ling  the  members  of  the  party  to  the  leadership  of  those 

of) 

they  believe  to  have  been  fairly  chosen.    Under  Michigan 
laws,  it  has  not  had  this  effect. 

Says  a  member  of  the  Republican  state  committee, 
.ere  are  two  things  which  hurt  party  organization:  civil 
service  end  direct  primaries."   If  the  direct  primary  is 
unpopular  among  Republican  candidates,  it  is  anathema  among 
Republican  managers.   Scarcely  one  will  defend  it.   On  one 
indictment  they  all  agree:  it  "hurts"  or  "weakens"  the 
"organization".   Among  those  who  admit  a  "weakening"  of  the 
organization  are  many  who  look  on  the  result  with  some  satis- 
faction ae  being  due  to  the  emphasis  that  i      placed  on 
men_ra-ther_>th.an__£&rt;iee: At  the  other  extreme  are  those 
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who  fall  into  the  error  common  to  part;'  managers  of  looking 
on  the  part;  organization  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  will  not 
b:  necessary  at  this  time  to  consider  these  divergent  view- 
points. 

Conventions  are  still  held  in  Michigan.   But  with 
the  possible  exception  of  delegate  conventions  held  in  pre- 
sidential years,  there  are  no  opportunities  for  party  gather- 
ings, which  because  of  their  formal  and  public  character 
and  vital  and  er.citing  work,  are  able  to  attract  the  active 
workers  of  the  party.   One  of  the  functions  of  the  convention 
was  recognized  to  be  the  fusing  of  part:-  factions  into  a 
common  loyalty  and  the  animating  of  the  mass  with  partisan 
enthusiasm.   In  addition  the  convention  was  a  supreme  discip- 
linary court.   It  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  compromis- 
ing of  differences  so  that,  however  fierce  its  factional 
contests  may  have  been,  at  the  end  of  its  deliberations  it 
presented  a  united  front  to  the  enemy.   Of  course,  the  mani- 
pulation or  arbitrary  management  of  conventions  sometimes 
created  or  intensified  factionalis: .   But  a  faction  rarely 
made  head  or  attempted  to  make  head  against  the  visible  and 
posing  authority  with  which  a  convention  spoke.   Moreover, 
the  convention  was  potentially  a  deliberative  body,  although 
it  is  true  it  seldom  realized  to  the  full  its  potentiality 
in  this  respect.   It  could  compromise  differences,  it  could 
buy  off  the  leaders  of  factions,  it  could  throw  sops  to  the 
disgruntled.  Above  all,  it  co  Id  developfparty  strategy, 
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which  consists  in  nominating;  a  farmer  when  the  opposing  party 
has  nominated  a  city  millionaire,  or  a  German  when  the 
opposing  party  has  ignored  the  Germans,  or  a  conservative 
agfiinst  a  radical,  or  a  man  of  talents  to  measure  up  to  a 
strong  adversary  or  an  unusual  emergency.      ,  the  direct 
primary  left  to  itself  can  do  none  of  these  things  or  at 
least  does  them  blindly,  clumsily, and  inadequately.   The 
tendency  under  the  conventio:.  system  was  for  each  party  to 
attempt  to  seize  the  unguarded  points  in  the  field.   The 
tendency  under  the  direct  primary  is  for  "both  parties  to  try 
to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time. 

The  direct  primary  gives  little  opportunity  for 
the  compromising  or  smoothing  out  of  factional  differences, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  stimulates  factionalism.   For  a 
period  ranging  from  six  months  to  a  year  opposing  candidates 
within  the   i    engage  in  a  personal  campaign  of  cumulative 
intensity  culminating  only  two  months  before  the  election. 

wide  the  gap  between  factions  may  become  is  illustrated 
by  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Osborn  in  the  pr,imar  campaign  of 
1910.   "@ne  thing  I  do  not  believe  in,"  he  si  id  ,  "is  politi- 
cal assessment  of  political  employes.   I  am  fighting  all  the 
400  employes  of  the  governor.   The  administration  is  assess- 
ing  all  the  employes  it  can  control  .   And  again:   "If  I 
am  made  governor  I  will  put  out  of  office,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  the  dishonest  and  incompetent  appointees  at  present  at 
work??." 
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Here  within  the  ranks  of  a  party  we  find  the  familiar  ingred- 
ients of  a  struggle  between  parties:  a  machine  consisting  of 
public  officials,  the  assessment  of  these  officials  to  pay- 
campaign  expenses,  and  a  promise,  or  if  you  choose,  a  threat, 
of  a  redistribution  of  the  spoils.   The  development  of  these 
bitter  internal  struggles  destroys  the  physical  and  moral 
unity  of  the  party,  forfeits  the  loyalty  of  its: followers , 
saps  its  financial  resources,  and  gives  to  the  opposition 
party  unanswerable  campaign  arguments.  It  is  like  a  country 
torn  by  civil  conflict,  with  the  imminent  certainty  of  a  for- 
eign war,  shipping  the  contents  of  its  arsenals  to  its  future 
foe. 

If  there  were  primary  contests  in  both  parties,  the 

kening  effect  of  factionalism  wold  be  equally  shared.   But 
as  it  is,  the  Democrats  have  not  had  a  contest  in  the  state 
primary.   Yith  a  selected  candidate  they  quietly  preparelfoj 
'the  general  election  while  the  Republicans  are  spending  their 

ources.   In  1908,  the  close  and  extremely  bitter  primary 
ei®BOg>aign  in  the  Republican  party  had  much  to  do  with  the  poor 
sholng  made  by  the  Republican  nominee  in  the  election.   As  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  members  of  the  minority  party 
are  much  more  than  complacent  spectators.   They  participate 
in  the  Republican  struggles,  usually  with  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  nominating  the  candidate  whom  they  can  most  easi 
defeat.   The  nomination  of  Osborn  in  1914  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  notorious  cases.   The  congressional  primary  in  the 
first  district  in  1914  is  equally  clear.   Doremus,  the  Demo- 
cratic congressman,  had  no  opposition  for  the  nomination. 
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1   the  Republican  party,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  six 

-tee.   It  is  common  knowledge  in  Detroit  that  as  a  result 
of  this  situation  the  Democrats  practically  nominated  the  man 
to  run  against  lor emus. 

a  matter  of  practical  politics  the  logical  out- 
cone  of  this  condition  would  appear  to  be  that  t      mblican 
am"     cratic  bosses  would  .  ,   jting  together, 

control  nominations  and  elections,  giving  to  each  party  an 
equitable  division  of  the  offices.   In  Detroit  where  there  is 
a  1  rge  controlled  vote  the  bipartisan  machine  has  alrea 
developed  although  its  workings  and  power  are  obscure.   It  is 

ible  to  say  that  this  so-celled  "Vote-Swappers'  ^eague" 
is  a  result  of  the  direct  primary  system.   There  were  rumars 
of  bi-partisan  arrangements  as  early  as  1901.   To  this  pheno- 
menon the  foreign  voters,  the  saloon  influence,  the  disa  - 
^.earance  of  distinctive  party  principles,  and  the  wani 
strength  of  party  ties  have  contributed  and  t  been 

the  sole  contributors.   But  the  direct  primary,      or  it  is 
or  is  net  responsible  for  tie  phenomenon,  provides  a  logical 
reason  for  it  and  furnishes  to  the  bosses  an  efficient  instru- 
ment of  control.  Given  a  mass  of  controlled,  voters  in  a  few 
urecincts  hold.ng  the  balance  of  oo.ver  in  the  city,  the  work  of 
a  bi-partisan  machine  is  easier  under  the  direct  primary  than 
under  the  convention  system.      far  the  bi-partisan  arrange- 
ment extends  is  largely  a  matter  of  guess.   It  appears  to  control 
prett„  thoroughly  nominations  and  elections  in  V/ayne  County  . 

. Id  politician  asserts  that  it  exists  in  other  counties  and 
that  tbere  has  been  an  attempt  to  extend  it  to  state  offices. 
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The  weakening  of  the  Republican  organization 
under  direct  primaries  has  been  accompanied  by  a  relative 
strengthening  of  the  Democratic  orgenizatic  .   The  Democratic 
state  chairman  declares  that  the  Democratic  organization  is  much 
tetter  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  this  improvement   ay  be 
merely  a  result  of  Democratic  success  at  the  polls  which  followed 
the  Republican  split.   But,  Democratic  success  in  1914  espec- 
ially ca;:  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  the  effect  of  the  direct 
primary  on  the  Republican  organization.   Contests/with  their 
enervating  consequences  have  little  affected  the  minority  part;. 
In  their  absence  the  Democratic  organization  has  much  to  do 
with  the  making  of  nominations.   .','ith  power  and  responsibility 
have  come  interest,  activity  and  stronger  men.   iVith  the  preval- 
ence of  minority  candidates  in  the  Republican  party  the  naming 
of  the  party  managers  by  these  candidates  has  the  effect  of 
putting  the  party  organization  in  the  hands  of  a  minority  of 
the  party.   The  naming  of  the    rty  managers  by  the  candidates 
has  produced  a  discontinuity  in  Republican  leadership,  while 
in  the  Democratic  party  the  absence  of  contests  and  factions  has 
furnished  no  cause  for  the  unseating  of  managers  and  continuity 
in  management  has  contributed  to  party  strength.   Tn  short, 

:ocrats  are  in  about  the  same  position  as  they  were  prior  to 
direct  nominations. 

The  direct  primary,  therefore,  acts  to  some  degree 
as  an  equalizer  of  party  organizations.  It  makes  the  race  for 
office  a  handicap  race.  Its  burdens  rest  almost  solely  on  the 
stronger  part;.   The  stimulation  and  strength  wlich  arise  from 

unity,  harmony,  the  saving  of  financial  resources,  the  develop- 
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ment  of  strategy,  secrecy  in  counsel,  and  continuii     manage- 
ment remain^  in  the  minority  party  unimpaired.   Moreover,  as  I 

have  shown,  the  elimination  of  pert-'  strategy  tends  to  obli- 
terate party  distinctions.   In  a  radical  year  bo1    i  rties  will 
nominate  radicals;  when  the  tide  of  prohibition  is  high  both 
parties  will  nominate  "dryc".   The  parties  are  not  onlj  put  on 
the  same  footing;  they  also  grow  to  look  alike. 

F.ECE.  '      108KJEG    0?  THE  C(  '  !  TI(       ..  .--The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  the  convention  system  would  if  restored  work 
as  badly  as  it  did  a  decade  ago;  but  the  question  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  answered.   Michigan  has  retained  conventions,  some 
with  restricted  functions,  some  with  their  functions  i      ired. 
In  the  Democratic  count;  convention  in  Wayne  County  In  1907  the 

littee  on  credentials  arbitrarily  filled  vacancies  and  a 
motion  in  the  convention  that  all  Democrats  present  be  declare 
delegates  was  carried  although  it  was   _   pally  illegal  proceed- 
ing.  "  Contests  growing  out  of  this  convention,  as  well  as 
contests  arising  in  /ayne  County  in  the  effort  to  defeat  Mr.Camjau 
for  national  committeeman,  were  decided  by  the  state  convention 
in  the  old  way,  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  and  control  of  the 
organisation  with  no  calm  consideration  of  the  equities  of  the 
cases.0    In  the  former  case  both  sides  were  represented  by 
lawyers  and  were  provided  with  affidavits  but,  nevertheless, 
the  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.   Until  1916  the  pure 
convention  system  has  been  usee  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
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to  national  conventions.  How  the  system  broke  down  in  the 
Republican  state  convention  in  191£     ve  already  related, 
convention — the  worst  in  almost  every  respect  in  the  history  of 
Michigan—illustrates  the  inherent  faults  of  the  convention  sys- 
tem, its  incapacity  to  adjudicate  vital  disputes  equitably,  and 
the  lack  of  provision  for  an  impartial  preliminary  organisa- 
tion, and  an  impartial  presiding  officer.   The  absence  of  these 
essentials  end  the  impos;  ibility  of  getting  them  turned  the 
gat  Bering  into  a  mob  and  split  the  partj  . 

s   re-nomination  campaign  and  the  primaries  which 
preceded  this  convention  are  equally  instructive.   The  active 
Taft  campaign  lasted  over  two  months,   during  this  time  the 
Taft  managers  collected  end  disbursed  according  to  the  sworn 

testimony  of  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  finances  the  sum  of 

65 
$18,955,    over  ten  tjjnes  the  amount  scent  by  the  successful 

Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  the  1914  prima'ifetes.   This 
Bum,  moreover,  was  spent  almost  entirely  in  five  congressio 
districts.    In  his  testimony  before  the  Clapp  investigating 
committee,  Judge  Mux  in  of  Detroit  said:  "Mr.  barren  asked  me 
what  J  thought  would  be  proper  to  be  expended  in  .Tayne  County, 
I  told  them  they  could  not  spend  more  than  |2500. 
He  told  me  Mr.  McKay  wanted  about  f50C0,0(  iri  this  one  before 
he  started.   Then  I  said,  'You  are  going  to  have  a  rotten 
campaign,'  and  they  did". 
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This  competent  witness  declared  that  the  Taft-Rooseve"1 1 
primaries  in  Letroit  were  "absolutely  the  rottenes^  and  most 
corrupt  1     [ichigan  has  ever  seen,  hut  one  side  was  just  as 
bad  as  the  other.   Our  side  seemed  tc  be  more  skilful  than 

go 

the  other,  and  therefore  we  got  the  delegates."    On  account 
of  legislative  enactments  there  was  no  control  except  that  of 
party  custom.   Accordingly,  the  precinct  comm:" '"teeroan  had  charge 
of  the  booth  and  presided  over  the  ballot-boxes.   "There  was  no 
way  by  law  or  any  other  way  of  preventing  a  Republican  or 
loerat  outside  of  the  precinct  from  voting  if  he  wanted  to^i 

The  ward  committeeman  would  say,  'You  can  vote',  or  'You  can  not 

69 
vote.'"  "    en  he  saw  fit  to  close  the  polls  the  committeeman 

counted  the  votes  and  made  out  the  credentials  usually  to  him- 
self as  the  delegate.   "What  they  did  was  simply  to  barter  for 
these  men  like  so  many  sheep.   They  would  go  to  one  man  and  say, 
'Hero,  you  run  as  a  Roosevelt  debate;  there  is  so  much  in  it 

for  you.'   And  this  man  would  say,  'All  right'.   Some  of  them 

70 
took  money  from  both  sides." 

The  nfilson-Harmon  primaries  in  Detroit  were  a 

repetition  of  the  Tgft-Roosevolt .   In  these  primaries  some 

of  the  ballot-boxes  were  kept  open  for  a  while  and  then  closed 

for  a  while  as  the  precinct  committeeman  judged  expedient. 

As  in  the  Republican  primaries  the  committeeman  usually  elected 

himself  a  delegate.  "They  said  that  this  had  been  the  custom 
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for  years."71  In  the  Dera  cratic  primaries  payment  was  made  with 
petty  jobs  or  offices  to  be  given  out  by  Republican  city  offi- 
cials.  As  a  matter  of  fact  pra<et  i  colly  the  seme  machine  was 
engaged  in  manipulating  both  prin  ..  Les. 

Grand  Rapids  was  under  direct  pi     "ec  from  1901 
to  1908.   In  the  latter  year  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
necessitated  a  return  to  the  old  system.    mediately  fo- lowing 
the  primaries  the  Republican  city  convention  uassed  a  unani- 
mous resolution  for  the  reenactment  of  another  direct  nomina- 
tion law.72 

The  proposition  scarcely  needs  argument,  therefore, 
that  under  the  strain  of  contests  the  convention  system  is  as 
unworkable  now  ar  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

A  return  tc  the  convention  system,  While  desired  by 
many  politicians,  is  expected  by  few  and  seems  hardly  within 
the  range  of  possibilities.   As  one  of  them  expressed  it, 

e  people  like  their  power  too  well.  They  hav.  a  taste 
of  blood,  and  they  won't  give  it  up  now."  I:  the  question  of 
adopting  direct  nominations  were  submitted  again  to  a  popular 
referendum  it  v;oulc"  carry  by  a  large  major! '  . 

.  ]  IS.--1  e  preceding  discussion  may 
now  be  briefly  summarised.  Under  the  direct  pr:     conditions 
at  and  preceding  the  polling  show  few  of  the  disorderly, 
demoralizing  and  corrupt  features  of  the  convention  system. 
The  pre-nomination  campaign  is  more  educational  in  character 
and  makes  a  more  direct  i     ersonal  appeal  to  the  voters. 
For  state  candidates  it  is  less  expensive,  for  local  candidates 

71  Converstion  with  a  ./ilson  manager, 

72  Herali  ,  Mar.  19,  20,  1908. 
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Thej    \ -  had  a  good  speaker  so  as  to  attract  Democrats  and 
have  talked  over  such  party  problems  as  the  apportionment  of 
nominat:h  as  around  the  count  . 

It  is  the  Republican  party,  however,  which  feels 
most  keenly  the  need  for  some  form  of  centralized  control. 
In  1914  the  Republican  state  central  committee  appointee  a 

sub-committee  on  revision  of  the  primary  l£  .   In  December  tl  e 

72 

sub-committee  made  its  report  which  was  adopted  in  full. 

This  report  is  important  for  the  reason  that  it  represents  t 

matured  opinion  of  some  of  the  more  studious  of  the  Republican 

74 
leaders  formed  after  "state-wide  and  nation-wide  investigations." 

e  committee  recognized  two  "basic  causes  of  complaint": 

(1)  "the  persistent  participation  of  Democrats  and  other  hostile 

partisans  in  Republican  primaries  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 

to  nominate  weak  Republican  candidates  for  office;  (2)  the 

lack  of  opportunity  for  party  counsel  under  existing  primary 

law."   The  plan  of  ref    suggested,  which  vas  limited  to  the 

offices  of  governor,  ljeu  "tea  .t-govemor ,  Secretary  of  state, 

state  treasurer,  auditor-general,  attorney-general  and  United 

States  senator  follows:  (1)  Biennial  fal"  conventions  shall  be 

.eld  before  instead  of  after  the  primary   (£)  delegates  to  the 

"pre-primary  state  convention  shall  be  selected  at  the  spring 

election  on  petition  of  from  two  to  four  per  cent  of  the  party 

vote. .delegates  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  state  and  county 

committees,  ho  county  ec  mentions  are  to  intervene.   fZ)  The 
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pre-primary  state  convention  shall  meet  in  June.   It  will 
adopt  the  party  platform,  select  the  state  central  committee  and 
choose  the  chairman  of  the  committee.   It      then  uroceed  to 
consider  candidates  for  office.   "here  will  come  the  opportunity 
for  party  counsel  andpapty  argument  which  is  vital  to  party 
perpetuity  and  party  perpetuity  is  vital  to  a  perpetuated 

democracy."   (4)  If  a  candidate  receives  a  majority  in  the 
convention  his  name  will  he  certified  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  a  place  on  the  primary  "ballot.   If  no  majority  is 
secured  for  a  candidate  there  will  he  no  certification.   The 
veto  power  on  all  nominations  will  rest  with  the  party  elector- 
ate.  (5)  The  name  of  the  convention  nominee  will  appear  in 
first  place  on  the  primary  hallot.   Other  names  may  he  put  on 
the  hallot  on  petition  as  at  present.   No  petition  shall  be 
circulated  until  after  the  pre-primary  convention.   (6)  In  the 
primary  there  shall  he  separate  ballots.   hen  the  voter  asks 
for  his  ballot  a  record  will  be  made  of  hie  party  affiliation. 
rary  enrollment  was  considered  and  discarde"  because  of  its 
previous  "unpopularity  and  impracticability."   The  proposition 
that  a  candidate  who  receives  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  shall 
be  declared  elected  was  discarded  as  of  doubtful  constitution- 
ality.  The  Lemocratic  and  progressive  parties,  declared  the 
committee,  "have  almost  never  yet  £  one   into  a  state  priiri 
in  Michigan  without  some  sort  of  an  unofficial  conference  of 
party  leaders  preceding  the  primary."   Out  of  fifty-three  legis- 
lators-elect who  responded  to  inquiry  blanks,  fifty-one  e. pressed 
belief  that  the  primary  la  .  should  be  changed  and  thirty- 
three  favored  the  pre-primary  idea. 
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'le  many  party  leaders  insist  that  the  pre- 
primary  convention,  legal  or  extra-legal,  is  inevitable  for 
all  parties,  others  dismiss  the  idea  as  adding  one  more  complica- 
tion to  an  already  complicated  situation.   They  say  that, 
given  a  legalised  pre-primary  convention,  there  would  be  three 
compaigns  where  there  are  now  two:  one  for  the  convention, 
one  for  the  primary,  arid  one  for  the  electionjmaking  conditions 
intolerable  for  the  candidate.   In  this  view  I  am  inclined  to 
1  ink  that  they  are  correct. 

To  prevent  minority  nominations  and  manipulation  by 
putting  up  "dummy"  candidates  the  preferential  ballot  has  been 

gested.   It  is  not  favored  by  practical  politicians.   They 
contend  that  at  a  time  when  the  trend  in  politics  is  toward 
simplification  the  preferential  ballot  would  make  the  ballot 
more  complicated—too  complicated  for  many  electors  to  vote. 

Accordingly  they  generally  believe  that  a  "shorter" 
ballot  would  lead  to  better  nominations.   Tn  1910  a  Republici 
voter  in  the  first  precinct  of  the  first  ward  in  Detroit  was 

ec  to  waigh  the  merits  of  105  candidates  for  £7  distinct 
offices  ranging  from  United  States  senator  and  governor  to 
drain  commissioner  and  constable. '*>  And  this  in  a  precinct 
where  it  is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the  voters  ere  "assistec " 
in  the  marking  of  their  ballots. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  legal  limitation 
of  primary  expenses  has  effected  improvement.   Some  would  go 
so  far  as  to  prohibit  by  law  all  expenditure  in  a  primary  ci  - 


75  hews,  Aug.  27,  1910. 
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paign;  others  would  htve   the  state  print  at  its  own  expense  the 
arguments  of  the  various  candidate: . 

Others  maintain  that  the  fundamental  difficult;-  is 
the  same  as  under  the  old  system.   As  one  county  chairman, more 
forceful  than  cultured,  expressed  it,  "The  great  trouble  is  , 
the  high-brows  don't  vote." 

ICT  OF  •        ICI  r7: 
In  this  section  I  have  reference  only  to  those  conventions  which 
now  exist  in  connection  with  the  direct  primary  not  to  those 
which  exist  independently  of  it,  excluding,  therefore,  those 
conventions  which  look  to  the  soring  election  or  to  presiden- 
tial elections.   The  laws  have  made  no  direct  change  in 
convention  organisation  and  procedure.   They  have  taken  away 
f  ictions.   There  is  naturally  less  interest  in  conventions. 

resent,  according  to  a  member  of  the  Republican  state  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  get  delegates  to  attend  a  state  conven- 
tion the  executive  committee  has  to  get  a  man  like  Boot  or 
Borah  to  deliver  a  two-hour  speech.   County  conventions  have 
tended  to  become  cut-and-dried  affairs  with  the  naming  of 
delegates  slated  in  advance  and  the  work  of  naming  the  slate 
entrusted  to  a  committee    ointed  V  the  chairman.   At  county 
conventions  there  is  an  absence  of  personal  workers.   The  holding 
of  all  county  conventions  on  the  same  day  did  away  wit      relay 
tern  in  the  election  of  delegates  \jz  professional 

"workers"  would  clean  up  one  county  and  then  pass  on  to  the  next. 

-sde  "snap"  conventions  impossible.  Bribery  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  the  convention  has  probably  become  more  represen- 
tative.  To  those  who  are  after  office  or  "boodle"  the  present- 
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day  party  gathering  offers  few  attractions.   There  is  less 
tension  in  conventions  and  fewer  Btraggles  over  credentials 

preliminary  organization.   Instructions  and  the  unit  rule — 
products  of  close-fought  contests — have  become  less  common  in 
both  parties.   Conventions  tend  to  become  more  deliberative-- 
in  so  far  as  anything  is  left  them  tc  deliberate  over--and 
tiiere  is  better  order.   On  the  other  hand,  the  attendance  of 
delegates  is  not  so  good.   Recent  lemocratic  state  conventions, 
however,  have  been  unusually  well  attended,  another  indication 
of  the  rejuvenation  of  '      rty.   The  1914  convention  had  del- 
egates present  from  eighty  counties  and  a  total  attendance  of 
about  1200. 76 


76  News,  Sept.  29,  £0,  1914.   In  1914  delegates  in 
the  Democratic  state  convention  were  apportioned  in  the  ratio 

of  one  to  every  one  hundred  lemocratic  votes  for  secretary 


of  state  making  the  unwieldwtptal  of  1542,  of  which  239  were 
from  ".Vayne  County.   News,  July  14,  1914.  Ihe   Republican  state 
.convention  in  1914  based  on  a  decreased  party  vote  had  1052 
delegates. 
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Party  organizations  are  essentially  fighting 

organisations.   Quiescent  or  non-existent  between  campaigns, 
when  the  periodical  test  of  strength  returns  the;;  become 
instinct  with  movement,  life,  and  purpose. 

The  Republican  party  with  its  superior  financial 
resources  usually  had  prior  to  1914  a  mora  thorough  and  more 
efficient  campaign  organisation  1   -  the  democratic  part.  . 
The  Republican  organization  was  at  ts  best  in  1896,  1  a 
Democratic  probably  in  1890  and  1914.   ^efore  the  Spring 
election,  with  its  closing  of  judicial  officials,  there  has 
been  comparatively  little  campaigning,  and  in  the  "off" 
years  campaigns  have  teen  much  less  vigorous  and  expensive 
than  in  presidential  years. 

CAMPAIGN  OSGAUIZ  )    .--In  the  prosecution  of 
campaigns  the  various  organizations,  state,  district  and 
county,  have  had  to  cooperate,  although  their  relations 
\ e  been  determined  hardly  at  all  by  "paper"  arrangements 
fc  rather  by  the  organizing  ability  of  t  e  various  chair- 

or  secretaries,  by  1     ture  of  the  campaign,  national, 
state^  or  local,  by  factions  within  the  party,  and  by  J. 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  managers.   Coordination  and  cooper- 
ation are  effected  by  "advisory  committees",  by  visits,  by 
banquets  and  smokers,      irsona]  agents  and  emissaries, 
and  by  correspondence.   In  .Yayne  County,  where  the  cii  , 
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county,  and  congressional  committees  cover  practically  the 
same  field,  the  Republican  committees  have  usually  been 
consolidated  or  have  chosen  a  conference  committee  which 
has  apportioned  the  work  of  the  campaign  among  the  three 
bodies.   Thus,  in  1900  theR.epublican  conference  committee 
decided  that  the  county  committee  should  take  charge  of 
speakers,  halls,  and  1'terature,  the  city  committee  of  wit- 
nesses and  challengers  at  primaries  and  ejections  and  the 
organization  of  extra  ward  and  township  clubs,  and  the  con- 

ressional  committee  of  the  organization  of  the  first  voters} 
Soon  after  the  nominating  conventions  joint  meetings  of  com- 
mittees and  candidates  have  been  held;  during  the  campaign 
the  county  chairmen  have  kept  in  close  touch  not  only  with 
the  candidates  but  also  with  the  ward  and  township  workers, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  committeemen;  the  state  chairman  con- 
fers personally  or  by  letter  with  the  county  chairmen  and 
the  district  memf'bers  of  the  state  committee;  while  the 
national  committee  keeps  in  touch  with  state  conditions 
t  .rough  the  national  committeeman,  the  ste te  chairman,  or 
special  agents. 

The  nominal  manager  of  the  state  campaign  is,  of 
course,  the  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee,  but 
during  the  nineties,  I  am  told,  the  secretary  and  the  head 
of  the  speakers'  bureau  were  1he  actual  directors  of  Repub- 
lican campaigns.   The  Lemocratic  state  chairman  in  1R90  and 
1892  informs  me  that  prior  to  those  years  the  state  chairman 
ha4  been  a  figure-head.   In  recent  campaigns  the  chairman 


1  Tribune,  Sept.  15,  19,  22,  1900. 
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has  appeared  to  be  the  real  directing  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion, although  in  both  parties  the  secretaries  have  been 
experienced  and  valued  assistants  and  have  been  in  practical- 
ly complete  charge  of  the  routine  work.   Bach  party  remuner- 
ates its  secretary  during  the  campaign  and  until  recently 
the  Republican  secretary  received  an  annual  salary.   Besides 
the  executive  committee,  which  acts  as  a  convenient  and  time- 
saving  representative  of  the  full  committee,  each  party  has 
usuallyhad  a  speakers'  bureau,  a  literary  bureau,  a  treas- 
urer, an  assistant-secrets,  ry,  sometimes  a  finance  committee 
with  its  own  chairman,  and  sometimes  a  publicity  agent.   The 
state  central  committee  has  usually  met  two  or  three  ti^es 
during  a  campaign  and  the  executive  committee  more  often. 
Prior  to  1900  trie  State  league  of  Republican  Clubs  assisted 
to  some  extent  in  the  work  of  campaigns. 

The  county  committee  has  organized  less  formally 
for  campaigns,  but  politicians  have  always  recognized  the 
vital  importance  of  systematic  local  organization.   The 
state  chairman  has  usually  suggested  many  details,  but  the 
county  chairman  has  been  free  to  reject  or  modify  these 
suggestions.   At  present,  when  the  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  county  committee  are  selectee"  by  the  candidates,  the  lat- 
ter are  taking  a  more  active  part  in  campaign  management  and 
the  comm'ttee  itself  tends  to  be  anhonorary  rather  than  a 
working  bod,;.   Tn  most  cases  the  officers  of  the  committee, 

as  some/of  them  express  it,  are  "the  whole  thing." 

Methods  of  local  campaign  management  vary  from 
county  to  county,  showing  in  some  cases  refreshing  and  effec- 
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tive  originality.   A  record-breaking  Republican  majority 
in  Calhoun  County  in  1894  was  attribute  to  originality 
organization; ^  while  a  Republican  clef  eat  in  Jayne  County 
in  1899  was  charged  to  the  unwise  selection  of  new  workers. 

Like  the  state  secretary,  the  county  secretary  who  attends 
to  the  office  work  at  headquarters  has  usually  received  a 
monthly  stipend  during  the  campaign. 

In  the  districts  campaign  organisations  have  varied 
even  more  than  in  the  counties.   In  the  nineties  the  senator- 
ial, the  congressional, and  even  the  judicial  committee 
often  performed  imprtant  campaign  functions.   The  present 
tendency,  however,  is  for  the  county  organization  to  manage 
the  campaign  not  only  of  the  county  candidates  but  also  of 
the  senatorial,  representative,  judicial,  and  congressional 
candidates. ^   in  some  districts  the  congressional  committee 
ma~es  on  paper  an  impressive  appearance  of  dignity  and  strength 
but  the  congressional  candidate  or  his  private  secretary  usu- 
ally directs  the  fight.   There  is  little  connection  between  the 


£  Tribune,  Nov.  9,  1894. 

4  Free  Press,  Apr.  4,  1899. 

5  Jith  respect  to  present  tendencies  and  usages 

I  have  gathered  informat:  on  by  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence with  various  county  chairmen  and  secretaries,  state  chair- 
men and  secretaries,  candidates  and  other  politicians,  many 
of  whom  do  not  care  to  be  cited  specifically,  but  whom  I 
aam^-4«^^^---^xefa&©-~wi4da---a-- -general  acknowledgment 
— %q.~, th-era . 
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state  and  congressional  campaigns  and  little  communication 
between  the  two  organisations. 

The  township  committees  have  had  little  to  do  with 
campaigns  beyond  occasionally  reporting  to  the  county  chair- 
man on  local  conditions  or  sending  in  lists  of  "  oters. 

In  many  cases  a  candidate  with  the  he&p  of  his 
friends  snd  his  appointees  conducts  his  fight  foi  election 
independently  of  the  party  organisation  and  in  ,7ayne  County 
campaign  management  has  been  assumed  at  times  by  political 
clubs. 

CLUBS Campaign  clubs  large  and  small  have  been 

almost  as  numerous  as  the  ballot-boxes  themselves,  but  they 
constitute  8  form  of  campaign  organization  that  is  becoming 
less  common:  and  that  belongs  essentially  to  the  earlier 
period  of  exuberant  party  enthusiasm.   Organised  early  in  the 
campaign  and  in  some  cases  retaining  a  semblance  of  life 
between  campaigns,  the  club  v/as  designee  to  enlist  young 
men  into  party  service,  to  stimulate  partisanship,  to  train 
speakers,  and  to  provide  an  organization  for  getting  out  the 
vote  on  election  day.   The  clubs  furnished  a  means  for  the 
recognition  of  racial  and  economic  groups  within  the  party, 
gave  thes::e  groups  opportunity  for  expression,  and  incident- 
ally won  their  adherence  by  stirring  their  pride.   In  the 
late  eighties  and  early  nineties  political  clubs  were  much 
more  numerous  and  carefully  organized  than  now  and  many  were 
ostensibly  permanent.   As  a  -  u le ,  however,  they  were  organ- 
ized for  a  single  campaign  by  the  party  managers  or  by  the 
agents  of  "leagues."   The  clubs  have  held  meetings  and  even 
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distributed  literature,  and  twenty  years  ago  ward  clubs  in 
the  large  cities  were  equipped  with  uniforms,  band  instru- 
ments, banners,  torches,  and  other  campaign  paraphernalia. 
In  1892  the  Republicans  were  particularly  active  in  club 

organization  and  in  1896  both  parties  attempted  to  enroll 

5a 
their  members  in  these  auxiliary  organizations. 

In  1888  the  Michigan  Club,  a  strong  Republican 

association  with  social  and  political  activities,  numbering 

in  its  membership  the  leading  local  and  state  politicians, 

seems  to  have  had  general  charge  of  the  Republican  campaign 

in  ,'i'ayne  County,  °  and  in  1892  and  1896  it  assisted  the  local 
committees.7  Again,  in  1908,  1910  and  1911  the  ',7ayne  County 
Republican  Club  managed  the  party  fight8  and  in  1908  the 
Vayne  County  Bryan  Club  took  over  the  direction  of  the  leiso- 
cratic  campaign.9   in  Grand  Rapids  the  Republican  Tincoln 
Club  has  participated  in  campaigns.   In  9- rand  Rarp-rd-g-"1  tfrg- 
£«pBJ»l'3^&fl"-jra^e-ofar -C-lrrb has- pfe*t4d4jBat-ed  in-  campaigtts^ *^ 

The  '    iness  F'en's     blican  Club"  of  :ujne   County  spent 
$291,49  in  190411   In  1908  the  raj  ne  County  Republican  Club 
began  the  organization  of  ward  and  precinct  clubs  i     civ 


^a  In  1896  the  "American  Honest  "oney  "eague" 

organized  about  200  clubs  i:    ■  Jgan.  ,    :;  ,""896. 

6  Tribune,  Oct.  5,  18'  . 

7  Ibid.,  Oct.  >, 

8  Free  Press,  Oct.  67,  Nov.  18,  1908. 

9  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1908. 

1]-  Tribune,  Jan.  27,  1905. 
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and  in  November  had  IOC  clul  ship  of 

1S,50(    Col     .     -American,  first  voters',  women'  , 

travelling  men's  clubs  have  an  ertaken  special  pha; 
of  campa:^ 

3  one      e  main  purposes  of  the  club  was  to 
interei       , oung  voter,  this  method  of  recruiting  was  not 

neglected  by  the  regular  committees.   In  1896  the  Republi- 

73 
cans  held  a  mass-meetii   in  Detroit  for  the  first  voters, 

and  in  1900  a  Republican  sub-committee  secured  the  names  of 

all  first  voters  in  Detroit,  about  seven  thousan<  . 

The  party  manager  has  also  made  it  his  duty  to  see 

.  potential  voters  of  bis  political  faith  become 

qualified  by  naturalization     registration.   Prior  to  1 

alien  could  vote  provided  he  declared     intention  to 

become  a  citizen  six  monl     efore  the  election.  ° 

time  i1         only  charged  that  the 


12  ?ree  Press,  Nov.  18,  1908. 

12  Tribune,  Oct.  8,  1896. 

14  Ibid.,  Sept.  25,  1900. 

15  in  the  light  of  this  la  ,  1  ctivity  of 
party  ers  in  naturalization  is  sho"..  c 
figures  of  naturalization  in  Detroit  in  1886:  January,17, 

bruary,  36,  Larch,  110,  April,  £12,  Lay,  106.   In  1885, 
an  eff  year,  290  were  naturalized;  in  1886,  an  election 
year,  660  were  naturalized  up  to  August  15. --Tribune ,  Aug. 15, 

6.   On  Larch  31,  1892,  74-  declarations  of  intention  were 
file      etroit. — Tribune,  April  2,  1892. 


nlde  it  eacy  for  members  of  their  own       to  become  citi- 
zens;-1"0 and  ec     ;ees  and  candj      sometimes  offered 
free  naturalization  to  foreigners  who       promise  to  vote 

arti  ticket.   A   constitutional  amendme  I    oj.-ted  in 

1  R 
1894  required        uuralization  before  voting,        is 

seems  merely  to  ai   transferred  the  interest  of  the  partn- 
ers from  the  declaration  of  intention  to  the  fin; 
papers  and  the  activity  of  the     i'ers.  froi     il  to  Octo- 
ber without  less        ch  the  evils  of  partisan  ii      ce 

19 
over  naturalization.  uassed  in  1905  provided 

no  certificate  of  naturalization  should  be  grantee  le 

then  thirty  days  before  a  general  elect io  ..    n  the  nineties, 

the  city  committee  working  through  the  ward  and  precinct 

organizations  attempted  to  secure  fi  ] 1  registration  of  the 

21 
party  members. fcJ-  At  the   resent  time  the  party  managers 

are  much  less  active  in  naturalization  and  registration 

i  formerly. 

.--The  first  step  in  a  campaign  : 

the  o       dj  ie  .  quarter!  .   For  the  general  electic 


16  News,  Mar.  E,     5,  1886;   Tribune,  Aug.  ]  , 
Oct.  £9,  1886. 

17  Tribune,  Oct.  .  ,  ]  90,  Juiyl,  1892,  Mar.  ! 
1895,  ::0v.  15,  1896. 

18  Michigan  Manual,  1895,  454. 

19  Tribune,  Mar.  20,  1891  .    v.  14,  15,  1896, 
Oct.  14,  1900,  Oct.  18,  1904. 

21  Tribune,  Oct.  24,1886,  Oct.  2  ,    ■:.  ,  )ct.  7, 
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both  parties  have  usually  had  their  headquarters  at  Zetroit 
and  have  opened  their  central  offices  in  presidential  ye; 

about  the  first-  of      t,  in  "off"  years  in  '    •  ber. 

f  trie  Spring  election  headquarter       -:;stab_        ve 

ally  been  e i1    ..sing.   At  headquarters  the  chairman,  the 

secretary,  and  the  heads  of  bureaus  spend  much  of  their  time 

and  are  assisted  by  a  force  of  stenographers  and  he     ,  a 

force,  however,  which  is  smaller  no-:;  than  in  the  campaigns 

of  the  nineties.   About  a  month  after  the  opening  of  state 

headquarters  the  county  committees  establish  their  offices, 

usually  at  the  county  seats. 

On   the  relative,  merits  of  long  a     tort  a    - 
paigns  as  entertain  different  opinions:,   ^or  state 

offices  the  speaking  campaign  has  usually  lasted  a  month  or 
a  monl         alf;  for  county  offices  about  a  month;  for 
city  offices  a  sti]     orter  time;  while  for  township  oj 
fices  there  is  no  formal  campaign  at  all.   In  general,  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  toward  the  s  ort  campaign. 

LISTS  ::  '.V.  !RS. —  Tists  of  voters-  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  campaign  manager  in  the  distribution  of  litera- 
ture and  in  getting  out  the  vote,  and  such  lists  poss< 
additional  value  if  th        the  voters'  party  affilia- 
tions.  Between  1906  a    1913  enrollment  for  the  direct 
primary  fur     id  a  list  of  p        bers  and  some  believe 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  partj       '.aent       e  provid- 
ing of  these  lists.   I  e  citj  directories,  registration 
books,  and  poll-lists  are  useful;  precinct  workers  and  local 

1896,  Sept.  27,  1900;   Free  rress,  Mar.  4,  1899. 
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committeemen  send  in  ni    ;  .         -ensue      ■.xbXox^'" 
and.  rural  and  city  mail  carriers  contribute  lists  o" 
although  political  activity  on  the:'         prohibited  by 
lav/;  and  names  are  secured  in  other       hich  managers 
refuse  to  divulge.   Most  valuable  and  most  difficult  to 

tain  is  a  list  of  "doubtful"  voters,  bi  I   '  ice  1912 
part}  managers  have  been  inclineo  to  look  on  most  voters 
as  "doubtful"  and  some  have  discontinued  attempts  at  classi- 
fication, k   Democratic  county  chairman  showed  me  typewritten 
lists  of  Lemocrats,  Republicans,  "doubtfuls'j  an<  first  voters, 
arranged  alphabetically  and   y  rural  routes,  original] 
securec  twenty  yean       y  a  house-to-house  canvass  a 
kept  up  to  date  by  comparison  rcith  J.  le  registration  books 
and  poll-lists.   In  1910  the  Republican  state  committee 
adopted  an  expensive  card  index  system.  ~ 

PAIGE  FUND.-- In  keeping  his  war-chest 
■supplied  the  manager  lias  found  not  always  agreeable  but 
constant  and.  serious  employment.   In  general,  the  national, 
state,  and  county  organizations  hive  been  financially  inde- 
pendent, but  have  helped  one  another  when  help  has      needed 
and  polSible.   In  general,  the  committees  usually  have 
raised  all  they  cor  Id  end  spent  all  they  raised--of ten  more. 

Who   should  solicit  contributions  has  depended 
on  the  men  and  on  trie  circumstances.   On  the  shoulders  of 


c2  "Tree  Press,  May  SI,  1890. 

22  xhie  card  index  system  prepared  by  the  state 
chairman  was  reported  to  have  cost  .'1200.00. — Hews,  Aug.  213902. 
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of  the  state  chair:::-  restec     I  of  the 

burden  of  getting  the  state  fund,24bnt  he  has  been  assisted 
by  the  district  members  of  the  state  committee,  by  1 
treasurer  and  sometimes  by  a  special  sub-committee  on  finance. 

;ne  County  has  always  contributed  a  major  part  of  the 
campaign  funds  of  both  parties.   The  treasi  rer  has  usi 
been  a  wealthy  business  man  or  banker  of  Detroit,  select 
on  account  of  his     Lness  ability,  his     lingness  to 
contribute,  and  his  financial  standing  and  connection;  . 

Lde  from  soliciting  contributions  his  duties  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words?  of  a  Republican  treasurer:   "I  acted 
the  same  as  the  teller  in  a  bank  would  and  whenever  a  voucher 

s  properly  endorsed  was  presented  for  payment,  I 

25 
paid  it."  in  the  counties  contributionshave  us'      been 

solicited  by  the  chairman  assisted  by  a  sub-committee  on 

finance.   Prioje  to  1908,  according  to  a  Republican  campai 

ager  of  the  nineties,  the  lepublican  national  committee  had 
asked  individuals  for  money  but  had  never  circulated  "broad- 
cast appeals"  within  th  state;  in  1896,  for  example,  hanna 
had  a  special  agent  in  the  state  raising  funds  and  reporting 
on  conditions.   In  1908,  however,  the  national  committee 
solicited  funds  in  the  state,  and,  on  account  of  this 
"crossing  of  the  wires"  ,  J:he  state  committee  aske   for  help 
from  the  national  organization  and  got  it.    The  st;.te 


24  Tribune,  Mar.  6,  1901. 

25  Free  rress,  Aug.  29,  1908. 

26  Ibid.,  hov.  £,  1908. 
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organization,  however,  had  received  considerable  assis- 

_ce  from  the  national  committee  in  1896,  was  given  a  dona- 
tion of  ten  -■•  in  1900,  but  in  1904  Michigan 
financed  itself.   The  Democrats  received  help  in  1892  i 
1908  but  shifted  for  themselves  in  1912.   Count;;  committees 

have  frequently  contributed  to  the  state     :ven  to  the 

27 
national  fund. 

e  principal  sources  of  campaign  fur.de  have  been 
the  following:  assessments  levied  on  cane. idates  and  on 
office-holders,  contributions  from  individuals  and  from 
corporations,  collections  and  subscriptions  at  conventions 
and  public  meetings,  and  donations  from  party  committees 
and  clubs. 

The  assessment  of  candidates  either  by  for 
action  or  tacit  understanding  has  been  a  uniform  practice 
in  both  parties.        ments  have  usually  been  fixed  early 
in  the  campaign  by  committee  members  in  consultation  with 
the  candidates.   Although  assessments  were  in  no  way  com- 
'  sor„  anc  ..'ere  not  always  paid  in  full,  they  amounted 
y  cases  to  a  large  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  office 
sought,  and  th  obligation  of     Lng  the  assessment  has 
probably  deterred  many  men  of  limited  means  from  accepting 

go 

minations.    There  has  been  no  invariable  rule  in  either 

go 
party  for  the  fixing  of  these  assessments.     -epublican 

candidates  for  governor  have  usually  paid  at  lesst  one 

.cusand  dollars  and  frequently  much  mere;    anc  other 

27  Report,  Treas.  lemoc.  rational  Committe  , 

2%2J'ich.  Reports,  ,  5i 

29"The  candidates  were  assessed  all  that  the 
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candidates, on  the  state  tic     rom  seventy-five  to  five 
hundred  dollar:,  according  to  their  me        expectatio 
for  the  future.*"      .cratic  assessments  have  been  le 
fruitful         ublican  because  Democratic  candidates  ar 
a  rule  have  not  been  wealthy  men. 

?or  the  county  campaign  fund,  the  bulk  of  which 
provided  by  the  assessment  of  candidates,  a  definite 
rate  ic  often  fixed  by  agreement,  varying  in   different 
counties  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  emoluments  of 

r,   A 

the  office  during  the  preceding  year;*'*  but  in  some  counties 

custom  has  been  to  estimate  carefully  the  total  cost  of 
the  county  campaign  am     n  apportion  the  burden  amonp  the 
candidates  in  proportion  to  the  monetary  value  of  the  office 
sought.*'0  Usually  the  candidate  for  sheriff  has  paid  the 
largest  assessment,  while  township  candidates  have  been 
rarel.     jssed  at  all.   Congressional,  senatorial,  repre- 
sentative and  judicial  candidates  have  usu^ally  made  appro- 
priate contributions  to  the  county  fund.   In  Yayne  County 
in  1898  the  ten  per  cent  plan  was  expected  to  equip  t! 
Republicans   Lth  a  fund  of  $5890.00.   The  Ingham  County 


traffic  would  bear",  says  an  ex-treasurer. 

~c'  Tribune,  Aug.  2,  Dee.  1,  1900;  Free  Press, 
Aug.  27,  1908.   A  _e.^ocratic  campaign  manager  informs  me 

t  the  customary  assessment  of  the  candidate  for  governor 
was   £000.00 

Z1   Tribune,  Oct.  5,  1898,  Aug.  2,  1900. 
22  Statements  filed  with  secretary  of  state,  1892- 
1900  and  with  '.Yayne  Countv  clerk,  1914. 

• i  In  1900  the  Democratic  central  committeemen 
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ublican  committee  collected  in  1914  .'2178.00  of  which 

■ 

:85.00  cane  fr  In  the  counties  assess- 

its  appsar  in  general  to  be  lower  than  they  were  eai 

the  nineties  but  somewhat  an  they  were  a  decade 

£7 

ago. 

A  garter  of  a  century  ago  the  assessment  of 
office-holders  was-  a  recognized  and  ordinary  method  of 
raising  funds.  ° 


assessed  the.  r.elves  fifty  dollars  each.   Tribune,  Aug.l6,1900# 

Tribune,  Oct.  14,  1898. 

b  has  been  the  Republican  custom  in  Calhoun 


£5 


Sheriff  . 

7  50 

Treasurer 

500 

rros.  Att'y 

500 

County.   In  Ionia  County  in  1914  the  Republican  candidates 
paid  their  ten  per  cent  assessments  in  installments  of  five, 

two  and  one-half,  and  two  and  one-half. 

c&   The  following  table  shows  the  assessments  paid 

by  various  Republican  county  candidates.: 

OFFICE       _  .,,  189a  ZRL'T,  1914.     I     ,1914.  LIVINGSTOB,  14 

£00 
200 
280 

Register  of  leecs  £50  75 

iitor        £50         28 

Clerk         £50         200 
Court  Com's'r   £00  60 

Coroner        120         120 

2"  Says  a  county  chairman  (1915):  "My  assessment 

nine  years,  ago  for  county  clerk  was  thirty  dollars:  t 
years  ago  it  was  two  hundred  dollars." 

-   Dilla,  167;       in  Form,  Sept.,  1692; 
ibune,  Sept.  1,  1890,  Mar.  £,  1691,  Oct.  27,  1692, 

Oct.  £,  1896;  Free  rress,  Sept.  1  ,    96. 


200 

100 

175 

100 

17  5 

100 

£50 



175 

50 

25 

25 

25 
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The  system  of  requisitions  extended  from  the  customs  col- 
lectors 8     ostmasters  to  the  elevator  boys  and  scrub- 
women.  Civil  service  reform  limited  to  some  extent  t 

>d  of  financing  but  did  not  prevent  voluntary  contri- 
butions,29and  ,  of  course,  these  continued  to  be  solicited 
from  state,  county  and  city  officials  and  employes,  money 
from  these  sources  comprising  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  total  fund.     In  1908  Ires.  Roosevelt  dismissed  one  of 
st  prominent  of  the  local  Republican  bosses  from  a 

customs  collectorship  for  permitting  the  political  assess- 

41  ' 
ment  of  his  employes,   but  during  the  same  year  the  officials 

and  employes  at  the  state  Capitol  paid  asse         ount- 
in  some  cases  to  two  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  2 


~y  Sfct.  Large,  406,  Tribune,  July  25,  ITov.  S, 

1898,  Free  Press,  Sept.  18,  1896.   As  a  Democratic  politi- 
cian of  Detroit  expressed  it  in  1912,  "They  come  down  here 

to  get  soft  ulaces  and  it's  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 

they  should  help  out  on  the  campaign  expenses."   News, 
Septl  12,  1912.   A  very  large  number  of  women  contrbuted 
to  the  Ingham  county  Republican  campaign  fund  in  1914  and 

the  county  chairman  explained  that  they  were  employes  at  the 
Sapitol. 

40  vrce  -rocs,  Mar.  23,  1899,  Oct.  7,  1908; 
Tribune,  Aug.  24,  Oct.  15,  1900,  Sept.  20,  1902. 

4-*-  Lincoln  Avery  of  Port  iTuron.   ^roe  iJress, 
Oct.  3,  1908. 

42  Free  Press  ,  Aug.  27,  Oct.  16,  1908.   Says  one 
Republican  ex-Treasurer:  "City  and  county  employes  were 
probably  not  formally  assessed.   Neither  were  state  employes, 
t  a  paper  was  circulated  anc  f     .ere  expected  to  con- 


ill. 


ct  to  voluntary  contributions  from 

individuals,  the  Republicans     e  been  more  fortune!:  than 
Democral  .     t  men  of  wealth,  especially  after  1896, 
have  been  Republicans,  partly  because  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  Republican  party  have  appeared  to  be  favorable  to 
"business" .   These  individual  contributions  have  been 
secured  by  personal  solicitation  or  by  "letter,  and  in  this 
work  the  chairman,  secretary,  treasurer,  finance  committee, 
if  there  is  one,  an~  the  district  members  of  the  central 
committee  have  cooperated.   Campaign  contributions,  it  is 
meedless  to  say,  are  not  always  matters  of  detached  phil-  - 
ant  3     or  part;  patriotism.   The  composition  of  committees, 
especially  appointments  to  honorary  party  offices,  and  the 
making  of  nominations  have  been  often  determined,  especially 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  direct  nominations,  by  t  e 
possibility  of  securing  directly  or  indirectly  campaign 
contributions.   A  man  was  sometimes  approached  and  told 
that  if  he  would  accept  a  nomination  his  campaign  would 
be  financed.   In  the  case  of  legislative  candidates  this 
form  of  bribery  was  said  to  be  common,  and  it  was  believed 

that  candidates  for  United  States  Senator  ordinarily  paid 

43 
the  expenses  of  legislative  candidates. 


tribute."  Another  republican  ex-treasurer  says:   "State 
.oyes  ;.ave  always  been  assessed  a  reasonable  amount  by 
the  state  central  committee.  The  city  and  county  office- 
holders and  employes  have  a!      been  assessed  up  to  1 


,  .  ..» 
.Limit. 


^c   The  Ingham  Count;  grand  jury  reported  in  1908 
that  the  pa;  ent  by  senatorial  candidates  of  the  election 
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contributions,  moreover,  were  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  legislative  or  administrative  f<*w  rs.  , 
t  /enty-five  years  ago  the  sense  of  party  fealty  was  stronger 
and  the  obligation  to  contribute  according  to  one's  means 
was  more  generally  recognized  by  wealthy  men. -    j^   ieo6 
the  leader  of  the  Democrats  started  the  campaign  fund  wi1 
a  contribution  of  five  thousand  dollars,  °  and  in  the  major- 
ity party  the  contributions  were  larger; 46but  in  191£  and 
1914  the  largest  Repub] ican  contribution  was  one  thousand 
dollars.    The  party  treasury  is  subject  to  those  influ- 
ences which  affect  party  strength  at  the  polls.   In  1908 
the  Democrats  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  contributions, 

while  in  that  year  there  were  three  or  four  tines  more 

4R 
contributors  to  the  Republican  fund  than  ever  before.  u 

Before  1904  the  party  managers  seldom  made  public  ap|jeals 

for  contributions;  the  small  donation  was  rarely  sought  or 

received,  and  even  since  1904  it  has  been  emphasized  chiefly 

49 

by  th     .ocratc  .     In  1908,  an  exceptionally  good  year 

for  tr  publicans,  they  had  about  five  hundred  individual 
contributions;  but  in  1914  they  had  only  sixty- three ,  while 
in  that  year  of  topsy-turvy  jjolitics  the  Democrats  had 

mere  than  1925  contributors,  957  of   c   gave  one  dollar  or 

50 

Ices. 


jnses  of  candidates  for  the  legislature  was  a  "very 
common  r  etice".   Lansing  State  Republican,  Mar.  16,  1908. 
In  a  conversation  which  I  hac:      him  shortly  before  his 

death,  Ex-Senator  Burrows  state   that  he  had  never  assisted 

legislative  candidates  in  tneir      Igns. 

44  Dree  Dress,  Sept.  £,  1908. 

4^ 

*°   Ibid. ,  Aug.  20,  1886. 

46  Ibid.,  l:ov.  E,  1901  . 
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It  seems  irapssible  to  secure  definite  information 

■in  regard  to  corporation  contributions,  but  it  is  probable 
t  corporations  gave  substantial  amounts  to  both  parties. 
Lchigan  Cent]     ailroad  was  in  this  respect  most 
generous.  x 

Prior  to  1912  there  was  no  inteeiigent  or  effective 
legislation  on  part    '  iances.   The  la.,  of  1891  prohibited 
any  contribution  of  money  for  any  purpose  e^pt  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  printing  and  circulating  hand-bills  and 

other  papers  or  for  conveying  sick  or  infirm  electors  to 

52 
the  oolls,   provisions  which  had  the  effect  not  of  preventing 

other  expenditures  or  contributions  for  other      .ditures 
but  of  forcing  the  party  managers  to  enter  all  receipts  and 

disbursements  under  the  head  of  printing  and  circulating 

53 
documents.    The  legislature  of  1892  greatly  extended  tl 

list  of  permissible  expenses  t.  cle  it  illegal  to  contri- 

bute money  for  other  purpose  than  to  defray  these  expenses. 
jse  laws  had  little  if  any  effect  on  contributions. 


47  News,  Oct.  16,  1912.   Statement  for  1914  filed 
with  Ionia  County  clerl  . 

48  Free  rress,  Nov.  £,  1908. 

49  Ibid. ,  Aug.  S,  1906. 

50  Statement  in  office  of  Ingham  County  clerk. 

51 

Free   Pres     ,      ept.    IS,    1906;    Tribune,  89,1902, 

52 

Public  Acts,  1891,  3  .  190. 

ben.  Jour.,  1892,  pp.  49-50. 
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Prom  the  presidential  campaign  odp.904  resulted  an  aroused 
public  interest  in  c     ign  finance,  and     crats  and 
reforming  Republicans  demanded  publicity.   At  the  close  of 
the  campaigns  of  1904  and  1908  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic state  committee  prepared  a  statement  of  receipts 

disbursements  and  sent  it  to  mem^bers  of  the  central 

r4 
committee,  to  contributors. and  to  candidates;   but  in  both 

of  these  campaigns  the  Republicans  refused  to  publish  the 

names  of  their  contributor: .   In  1912  cam  idates  promise 

legislation  dn  the  subject  of  campaign  finance,55  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Michigan  party  officials 
blished  the  names  of  campaign  contributors,  this  actio., 
being  taken  at  intervals  during  the  campaign  by  the  Progres- 
sives and  by  the  Democrats.5^ 

57 
The  corrupt  practice  act  of  1915   which  is  now 

in  force  provides  for  the  filing  of  sworn  and  itemized 

statements  of  contributions,  prohibits  the  giving  of  a 


54  ?rse  jpregg f   Apr#  xgf  1908.   In  1908  the 
Democratic  national  committee  had  taken  advanced  ground, 
resolving  to  accept  no  contributions  from  corporations 
and  none  above  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  publish  before  the 
election  all  above  one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  accept  none 
above  one  hundred  dollars  within  throe  days  of  the  elect:'   ; 

ocratic  National  Convention  Proceedings,  1908, pp. 568-275, 

55  I  ews,  Aug.  25,  1912. 

&6  Ibid.  ,  Oct.  1,  IS,  19  •  . 

°7  Public  Acts,  1915,  No.  109. 
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paign  contribution  to  any  person  not  a  candidate  or 
member  of  a  political  committee,  forbid;:     giving,  accept- 
or accounting  of  any  gift  in  the  name  of  i  rson  not 
actual"     oplying  the  raone;,  ,  i        on;   itjs  contrih 
unlawful,  and  declares  illegal  corporation  coi      tions 
in  anjr  form  or  in  any  manner.   Contributions  are  st  : 
received  from  individuals  connected  with  corporation? 
it  is  believed  that  they  have  the  same  intent  and  effect 
as  when  made  in  the  name  of  the  corporation.   T'ichigan 
legislation  has  not  put  any  limit  on  the  size  of  individual 
contributions. 

ney  has  been  raised  to  some  extent  o^   collect!  ons 
anc     rcriptions  at  cc:  j  s,  a 

t ic  state  convention  in  1912  subscribing  fifteen 

58 
hundreo      rs   anc  a  progressive  state  convention  in 

191S  forty- two  :.rs.59 

ta  for  estimating  the  total  e:     'ture  in 

campaigns  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  unsatisfactory . 

is  true  that  the  general  election  law  of  1891  provided 

that  statements  of  expenditure  should  be  filed  within 

twentj     e  after  the  election  V  J    cl  i  irmen  of  committees 

and  by  candidates,  those  within  the  county  to  file  wi1 

county  clerk  and  those  in  political  divisions  larger  thaii 

60 
counties  w  '     e  secretary  of  state. 


58  ,  Sept.  £7,  191i  . 

59  Ibi  . ,     .  20,  1912. 

50  rublic  Acts,  1891,  No.  190, 
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The  .effective,  although  it  was  oi 

formally,  by  state  an    [strict  committees  and  candidates 
better  than  by  those  of  the  counties.61  The  meaning  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  itemization  was  not  clear,  and  as  a 
result  most  of  the  statements  filed  give  the  expenditure 
in  a  lump  sum.     serious  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the 
law  or  to  prosecute  those  who  ignored  it,  and,  as  there  was 
little  public  interest  in  expenditure,  the  statements 
became  purely  voluntary  and  in  many  cases  carelessly  dra 
and  incomplete.62  The  provisions  for  publicity  of  expendi- 
ture were  repealed  in  1901. 6£ 

ie  corrupt  practice  act  of  191S  restricts  the 
expenditure  of  candidates  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  one 
year's  emoluments  of  the  office  sought  but  places  no  limit 
on  the  disbursements  of  committees.   It  requires  every  party 


51  At  the  end  of  the  time  limit  in  1892  forty-one 
candidates  in  ,/ayne  County  had  obeyed  the  law,    ie  eir  ty- 
nine  had  not.— Tribune,  Nov.  29,  1892. 

62  Free  Press,  Kov.  22,  1894.   -r.  Perry  Belmont 
called  this  Michigan  law  "comparatively  deficient  and 
ineffective".— north  American  Review,  Feb.  1905.   As  to  other 
characterizations  of  this  law,  see  Gregory,  Corrupt  Use  of 
Money  in  Politics,  p. 15.   A  newspaper  writer  estimated  in 
1894  that  some  of  the  statements  were  cut  down  to  twenty  - 
five  per  cent  of  the  actual  amounts.— Free  frees,     .£2,1894. 

6Z   Public  Acts,  1901,   ,.  61. 
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committee  tc  appoint  a  treasurer  who  shall  receive,  keep  and 

disburse  the  campaign  fund  and  specifically  enumerates  lo 
imate  objects  of      diture.   It  prescribes  that  within 
twenty  days  after  the  general  election  every  treasurer  and 
every  candidate  shall  file  wi1   the  clerk  of  the  cc  1   of 
residence  a  sworn  and  itemised  statement  of  receipts,  dis- 
bursements,    npaid  debts.   Although  the  la  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  itc  enforcement  there  is  wide- 
spread doubt  as  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
statements.    A  few  politicains  favor  a  plan  of  state  pay- 
ment of  campaign  expenses  but  there  is  no  general  demand 
in  Michigan  for  this  innovation,  although  the  state  has 
already  assumed  some  functions  which  formerly  belonged  to 
partisan  campaigning,  for  example,  the  printing  ana  dis- 
tribution of  ballots. 

CAMPAIGN  BXPEN]  ITUEE.— The  provisions  of  the 
general  election  law  of  1891  restricting  legitimate  objects 
of  expenditure  to  the  printing  and  circulating  of  literature 
and  the  conveying  of  sick  and  infirm  electors  to  the  polls 
were  generally  recognized  to  be  ridiculous  and  futile,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Rich,  who  urged  that,  while 
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One  county  secretary  thinks  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  them  accurate.   I  have  not  considered  it 
necessary  to  discuss  the  federal  laws  relating  to  the 
campaign  finances  of  congressional  and  senatorial  candidates, 
the  first  of  which  was  enact ed  in  1910.   Stat.  I.  Vol.56, 
p.  85;  Vol.  57,  pt.l,  pp. 27-28. 
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it  seemed  wise  to  specify  for  what  objects  money  might  be 
expended,  all  legitimate  objects  should  be  permitted,  the 
legislature  of  1892  legalized  the  following  objects  of  ex- 
penditure: office  or  hall  rent,  postage,  stationery,  clerk 
hire,  music  at  public  meetings,  speakers,  transportation  of 
committeemen,  challengers,  persons  to  inspect  the  registra- 
tion of  voters,  the  preparation  of  lists  of  voters  in  the 

election  precincts,  the  printing  and  circulating  of  litera- 

65 
ture,  and  the  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  polls.    A 

statement  of  expenditures  of  the  Republican  county  committee 

in  the  ,7ayne  County  campaign  of  1892  is  the  most  detailed 

fifi 
available  for  the  early  years  and  is  probably  fairly  typical  . 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  £4222.92  was 
for  printing  and  the  remainder  for  the  following  items  which 
I  arrange  in  the  order  of  amounts  disbursed:  postage  anc1 
mailing  circulars  and  newspapers,  rent  of  halls,  detective 
service,  speakers,  banners  and  tore  es,  challengers,  office 
expense,  canvassing  illegal  registrations,  equipping  clubs, 
scnools  of  instruction  for  voters,  bands  and  music,  attor- 
neys' fees,  receiving  returns  at  headquarters,  livery, 
stereoptican,  and  E.L.Polk  and  Co.  directory  list.   A  large 
part  of  campaign  expenditure  has  always  been  for  the  payment 
of  "workers"  and  for  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  for  cigars, 
drinks  and  other  forms  of  entertainment,  and  for  the  out- 
right purchase  of  votes,  items  which  are  not  found  in  formal 
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statements  and  are  naturally  difficult  to  appraise  with  any 

degree  of  accuracy;  but  in  a  county  like  ,vayne  in  1892  or 
1896  it  is  probable  that  any  one  of  the  tlree  iterr.s  which 
I  have  named  would,  amount  to  as  much  as  all  the  others 

co::5i:iea.      e  county  committee  at  that  time  also  spent 
some  money  in  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  and  in  the 
salaries  of  its  officers.  To  illustrate  the  devious  waj s 
An  wHdtt.  money  may  be  used  to  influence  votes,  methods  which 
are  not  acknowledged  in  sworn  statements  or  newspaper  inter- 
views,  one  who  helped  to  manage  the  Republican  campaign  in 
1896  relates  that  in  that  year  money  from  the  Republican 
national  committee  repaired  every  Catholic  church  in  Monroe 
County,  for  it  has  been  the  general  belief  of  politicians 
that  the  Polish  Catholics  vote  as  ttieir  priests  advise. 
Moreover,  a  suspicion  at  times  gained  currency  that  money 
collected  for  a  campaign  fund  was  used  by  the  county  committee 
in  the  party  primaries  to  perpetuate  its  own  power. ^ 

There  is  unfortunately  no  record  of  the  items 
of  expenditure  in  the  interesting  state  campaigns  of  1892 
and  1896.   A  statement  of  the  Republican  state  central 
committee  in  1898  gives  the  general  objects  of  expenditure 
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,:In  close  campaigns  in  doubtful  districts, 

by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  funds  goes  for  the  direct 
or  indirect  purchase  of  voters." — Jenks,  Century  Magazine, 

Vol.  44,  (1892),  942. 

as 

°^  Tribune,  Oct.  £7,  1892. 
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and  the  amounts  disbursed  as  follows:09 

Speakers,  travelling  expenses,  hotel  bills, 

eto. ,  ;c!02.89 

Literature,  printing  and  advertising  2435.55 

Office  expenses  1040.92 

Postage  897.00 

Telegraph  220.62 

-ressage  on  literature  291.11 

Telephone  111.22 


Total  199. 8l' 

For  comparison  I  add  the  report  of  the  Lemocratic  State 

70 
central  committee  in  1912:  v 

Advertising  and  hall  rent  4110.91 

Administration  expense  £507.04 

rrinting  and  engraving  1167.28 

Telegraph  817.94 

Speakers  726. £9 

Supplies  619.64 

£o stage  560.00 

Express  858.11 

3  iscellaneous  286.81 

Telephone  158.69 


Total  I  12,252.69 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  both 
reports  the  items  are  so  general  that  a  comparison  of  them 
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Statement  filod  with  secretary  of  state. 

70 

lews,  Feb.  14,  1918. 
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71 
carries  little  significance. 

resent-day  managers  have  quite  generally  dis- 
;ded  various  objects  of  expenditure  considered  in  1 
nineties  essential  to  successful  campaigning,  for  c     e, 

uers,  distribution  of  newspapers,  torches,  uniforms,  the 
equipment  of  clubs,  buttons,  parades,  "jollifications'  , 
ratifications,  vehicles  on  election  day  and  schcols  for 
voters.   But  on  the  other  hand  such  items  as  newspaper 
advertising,  automobile  hire,  cards,  cuts,  posters,  employ- 
ment of  stenographers,  salaries,  and  films  are  either  new 
or  relatively  more  important.   Variation  in  methods  of 
campaigning  have  been  occasioned  by  legal  restrictions,  neft 
inventions,  rural  free  delivery,  and  changing  standards  of 
public  morality  and  inter Jigence. 

In  the  statements  of  individual  candidates  the 
principal  items  prior  to  1900  were  assessments,  printing, 
postage^  advertising,  stationary,  and  tr&veling.   Individual 
candidates  at  the  present  time  spend  most  for  advertising.  ^ 
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Preliminary  to  the  1915  election  of  Supreme 

court  justices  and  unive  regents,  apparently  the  on] 
campaign  material  that  the  republicans  used  was  192  pages 
cf  boiler-X'late. 
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Fairly  typicel  in  its  items  although  exception- 
ally large  in  its  totals  is  a  statement  of  a  Republican 

cl—  didate  for  Probate  Judge  in  'Tayne  County  in  1914:  adver- 
tising, $815.95,  postage,   i  8.00,  printing,   2E2.07,  sta- 
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In  campaigns  for  petty  townshi]  offices  the  chief 

iditure    ve  been  for  ci^arc  and  dri    ,  dispense 
customarily  after  the  election;  and  in  the  rare  instances 
when  the  township  committee  handles  any  money  its  expendi- 
tures are  for  canvasses,  challengers  and  conveyances  on 
election  da  . 

According  tc  the  corrupt  practice  act  o: 
didates  for  nomination  or  for  elect io      politic: 
committees  are  permitted  to      no  disbursements  except 
for  travelling  expenses  and  incidental  personal  expenses, 
for  printing,  stationery,  advertising,  postage,  expressage, 
freight,  telegraph,  telephone  an     ] ic  messenger  sertjce, 
for  dissemination  of  printed  information,  for  political 


tionery,  $41.00,  assessment  to  city  committee,  $25.00, 
distributintfcards,  $13.00,  banners,     .10,  hall  rent, 
$10.00,  cuts,  $6.00,  photos,  $3.75,  and  addressing  envelopes, 
.00,  making  a  total  of  01467. 07,  which  in  its  distribution 
of  expenditures  does  not  differ  much  except  as  to  banners 
and  flags  from  a  statement  of  a  Republican  candidate  for 
sheriff  sixteen  years  before  who  spent  for  printing  and 
advertising,  -^1000.00,  for  an  assessment  to  the  county 
committee,  vSOO.OO,  for  banners  and  flags,  $600.00,  for 
bills  and  posting,  $120.00,  and  for  miscellaneous,  $300.00-, 
a  total  of  $2820.00. — Tribune,  Eov.  29,  1898.   A  Republican 
candidate  for  county  treasurer,  however,  in  the  same  oe:  - 
paign  spent  out  of  a  total  of  $1603.38  little  if  anything 
for  banner  and  flags. — Tribune,  "ov.  17,  1898. 
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meetings,  demonstrations,  and  conventions,  for  the  rent, 

maintenance  and  furnishing  of  offices,  for  the  payment  of 
clerks,  typewriters,  stenographers,  janitors,  and  messen- 
gers, for  the  employment  of  the  legal  number  of  challengers, 
for  the  payment  of  public  speakers  and  musician**  and  their 
travelling  expenses,  for  the  copying  and  classifying  of 
election  registers  or  poll  lists,  investigating  the  right 
of  persons  to  vote  so  listed  or  registered  and  conducting 
proceedings  to  purge  the  registers  and  lists  and  prevent 
improper  or  unlawful  registration  or  voting,  for  making 
canvasses  of  voters,  for  conveying  infirm  or  disabled 
voters  to  and  from  the  polls,  and  for  the  employment  of 
counsel. 

Lile  a  large  number  of  statements  of  expenditure 
were  file;  between  1891  and  1901  and  a  number  have  been 
publist  ed  officially  or  unofficially  since  1901,  it  is  never- 
'the^less  extremely  difficult  to  reach  any  conclusion  as  to 
absolute  totals  of  expenditure.   Taking  the  statements  of 

committees  at  their  face  value  they  show  that  the  Republican 
state  committee  s;:-ent  more  in  1896  than  in  any  subsequent 
campaign,  and  that  the  Democrats  disbursed  more  than  twice 
as  much  in  189£  as  in  any  campaign  since. '^ 
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The  expenditures  of  the  state  committee:,  so 

far  as  I  have  been  able  to  secure  them  from  official  and' 
unofficial  sources,  were  a;      oy/s; 

_^:  .  ..:0C1ATIC 

1892         ,:40V641.S2        "-46,286.92 
1892  2,166.00 
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According  to  the  statements  the  tfayne  county  Republican 

committee  spent  its  maximum  in  1894,  the  Democtatic  eom- 

74 
mittee  in  1892.      e  expenditures  of  individual  candidates 

were  also  larger  in  the  nineties.   A  successful  candidate 

for  the  Supreme  bench  of  the  state  in  1892  spent  $4048.25 

in  addition  to  an  expenditure  by  his  committee  of  •'7844.95. 

.epubliean  candidate  for  sheriff  in  7/ayne  Count:;  i .  1894 

f 

spent  $8185.05.   The  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in 
1896  reports  that  he  spent  v4S.56.00,  and  the  candidate  in 
1900,  v4657.80,  while  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor 
in  1894  admitted  that  he  invested  ;:£5£4.54  in  the  venture 

and  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate  for  state  treasurer 
in  1892  disbursed  $5000.00.   Congressional  candidates  in 
1892  and  1894  spent  as  high  as  four  thousand  dollars. 
These  are  extreme,  not  average,  expenditures ,  but  the  most 


YEAR 

•  icj  :: 

."OCEATIC 

1894 

19,677.48 

$10,330.00 

1895 

1,665.61: 

1896 

60,££2.28r 

6,775.00 

1897 

2,600.00 

1898 

8, 199. SI 

1900 

38,715.14 

1901     • 

974.24 

1902 

20,000.00 

1904 

40,000.00 

1908 

.     ,000.00 

12,624.40 

1910 

5.0C0.00 

1912 

50-6C.000.00 

12, ££2. 69 

1914 

8, ££1.05 

19,889.72 

1915 

1,104. £8 

£52.00 

According  to  A.J.Lacey,  the  lemocratic  treasurer  in  1912, 
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extravagant  candidates  spend  no  such  amounts  nowadays. 
The  Republican  candidate  for  sheriff  in  i7ayne  County  in 
1914  spent  $451,49,  and  the  most  prodigal  congression 
eandidate  in  1912  spent  only  f 2720. 57  and  in  1914  only 

£9.50,  while  the  average  expenditure  of  Republican 
congressional  candidates  was  in  1912  $51138. 62  and  in  1914 

£.24.76 


the  Democrats  spent  -;10600.00  in  1904  and  "7500.00  in  1908. 

-.s,  Oct.  IS,  1912.   In  his  opinion  the  Republicans  spent 
more  tha*l$90,000.00  in  1914  and  at  least  that  amount  in  1908- 
Ibid.   The  Republican  figures  for  1902,  1904,  1908,  and  1912 
are  those  given  me  by  men  who  were  in  charge  of  the  finances 
in  those  years.   The  Hew  York  Republican  State  Committee 
spent  in  1906,  $332011.00.  — G.R.  ~erald ,  Hov.  22,  1906. 

74  The  Republican  expenditure  in  1894  was  ::5£80.£4 
and  the  Democratic  in  1892,  f 5492. 92.   In  1896  the  Rent 

County  Republican  committee  spent  f 6400. 00. 

?5  The  expenditures  in  1914  of  the  county  committ- 
ees and  the  five  principal  county  candidates  in  the  two 

icai  counties  which  I  have  cited  before  are  given  in  the 
table  below: 

A  ,7 

Office  Re  pub.  Democ.  Reoub.  r.emon. 

Co.  Com.  1,961.59  #1,121.16  $1,484.25  19.34 

Sheriff  306.49  7.10  609.00  511.27 

Pros.  Atty.  £55.00  88.48  160.65  154.30 

Clerk  276.56      88.11     298.41      247.55 

Reg.  of  Deeds    418.25     565.07     276.60      258.45 
Treasurer      545.42     133.       293.95      247.85 
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To  estimate  the  total  at  by  all  candi- 

dates and  committee:     Id  be  a  hopeless  task.   A  newspaper 
writer,  however,  estimated  in  1:'02  that  the  total  amount 
spent  by  candidates  and  committees      yne  Counl 
about  §52,000.00,  of       about  half  had  been  reported  in 
sworn  statements,   an  expenditure  of  about  one  dollar  tor 
every  man  who  voted  in  the  county  in  that  election.   In 
1914  the  expenditure  in  Calhoun  County       ublican, 
Temocratic  and  Progressive  candidates  war  less  than  fifty 
cents  per  vote. 

A  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  reported  expendi- 
tures, with  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that  understatement 

.  general  in  the  nineties  than  now  i     hat  secret 
expenditure   .  much  greater  at  that  time,  warrants 
conclusion  t    on  the  whole  campaign  expenditure  is  muc 
less  at      V   ent  time,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there     been  an  increase  in  population  and  cost  of 

living  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  those 

' ch  formerly  circulated  an:  immense  amount  of  ei  parte 
campaign  argument.   This  decrease  in  expenditure  is  due  in 
the  first  place  obviously  to  the  fact  t  at  committees  have 
not  had  the  money  to  :     ,     tributions  having  in  general 
been  lee; ,    ublicity  of  campaign  contributions  and  the 
prohibition  of  corporation  gifts  have  tended  to  curtail 
campaign  finances;  of  like  effect  has  been  the  general 
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decline  J  tisanship;  a  more  sober  and  discriminating 

public  sentiment     made  useless  various  methods  of  cam- 
pa  i       hich  aere  as  ez     lvi      s  they  were  picturesque; 
secret  expenditure  and  graft  have  diminished;  financial 
operations  have  become  more  business-like,  more  economical, 
mere  efficient,  and  lee:  wasteful;  and  in  t  of  some 

the  passing  of  the  tariff  as  a  political  issue  will  rob 
blicans  of  one  of  their  most  effective  revenue- 
raising  weapc  s. 

After  eliminating  waste  and  corruption,  however, 
it  is  not  certain  that  a  further  decrease  in  campaign 

iture  is  desirable,  for  if  campaigns  are  "dteiue 
the  cost  which  they  entail  may  bo  loohe:  upon  as  a  good 
ther  than  as  an  evil. 

ACCC:      .--   e  party  organi sation, especially  inihe 
counties  formerly  exercised  an  extremely  loose  supervision 
"over  its  finances,   rrior  to  1912  there  were,  as  T  have 
explained,  legal  requirements  for  publicity  hut  these 
requirements  did  not  necessitate  exactitude  in  accourjtir.  , 

i,  as  party  ant  candidates  looked  chiefly  for  results 
ani"  1  heed,  to  the  means  used  to  achieve  these 

results,  most  persons  in  and  out  of  the  organization  were 

77 
t  to  questions  of  financial  control.    Cash 

contributic:  1  >  or  to  other  party 

workers  and  lack  of  responsibili'  j   ge 

runts  handled  furnished  ample  o  >p&itunity  for  graft. 
casionally  charges  of  misuse  of  funds  re-      the  news- 
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ers.  itteemen  were  the  victims  of 

various  kinds  of  "strike;  s  of 

church  and  charitable  societic  s  to  i 

Ls  of  1    j.chigan  Republic  ociation 

for  financial  assistance,  of  the  Frog:       Colored  Voters' 
League  for  the  wherewithal  to  "s1  '   "the  negroes  or  of 

one  of  the  "boys"  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  to  assist  in 

7fi 
"delivering"  votes.      en  money  v;as  being  used  free 

of  these"boys"  lived  on  the  subsidies  which  they  se- 
cured from  the  politicians.   The  corrupt  practice  ac4-  of 
1912  not  cir  \     e  .oralizang  practice  of 

hiring  personal  workers  but  also  expressly  prohibited  soli- 
citation by  religious,  charitable  or  social  organizations  of 

: nation,      ase  of  tickets  or  similar  demand  fi 
ca.     tes  for  nomination  or  election.   Taste  in  ex       re 
is  .. ve  been  enormous.   Account         as  it  was 

lore  careful  in  presidential     i  in  c  Lgns. 

etate  c     lee  al  treasurer  £  a 

book-keeper.      account s  were  kept  a:;  ccref 
books  of  a  bank,"  declares  a  .     '  ican  ex-tr     :r.   ":_]ven 

I    for  postage  was  paid  out  on  voucher."   Since  19C4 
financial  management  [©proved  a        is  respect 

effect  of  the  corrupt  practice  act  of  1912  as  exhibited 
in  the  campaign  of  1914  has  been  marke  ,  the  financial 
statements  of  the  two  central  committees  especia      .at  of 
ratio  giving  evidence  of  precise  and  conscientious 
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accounting  and  reporting  .   In  thj       Lgn  both  committees 
had  expert  book-keepei  . 

i  count;'  committees  frequently  dispense  with  a 
treasurer  and  rare],         a  book-Is:  eper.      in  county 
and  state  organizations  alike  the  trend  is  to       re  care- 
ful accounting,  more  economic     penditure.  and  observance 
of  the  law. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  party  organizations  have  yielded  deficits  rather 

than  surpluses  and  the  cancelling  of  debts  ha.  been  one 

79 
the  recognized  responsibilities  of  the  chairman. 

figures  which  follow  are  derived  from  newspaper  reports 

which  are  greatly  exaggerated  and  admitted     -       as 

to  specific  cases,  but  are  neverthele     ggestive  of  the 

general,  condition.   The  Democratic  victory  in  1890,  accord 

to  these  reports,  cost  Chairman  Ca.        ,000.00,  and  in 

other  campaigns  he  is  said  to  have  paid  bills  amounting  to 

many  thousands.   After  one  campaign  Sen.       .  n  is  reported 

to  have  paid  bills  for  the  Republicans  aggregating  §27,000.00, 

and  in  1901  a  Tribune  reporter  estimated  that  politics  had 

cost  the  Senator  approximate]     00,000.00.   Jven  at  the 

end  of  the  1912  campaign  after  having  spent  about  ■■:';60I0Q0.00 

the  Republicans  had  a  deficit  of  seven  thousand      rs. 
metimes  a  committee  with  a  surplus  has  turned  over  its 
balance  to  a  Les;  fortunate  committee  of  the  same  communit  ; 
f  o .     n   in  t     y\     of  "frenzied  finance''  .vere 

79  Tribune,  Mar.  6,  1901. 

8^  A  former  private  secretary  of  the  Senator 
considers  this  estimate  ridic  ...ggerated. 

81  Tree  Press,  lee.  SO,  1914. 
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sometimes  c5^/sed  with  a  substantial  balance. 

of  the  1896  campaign  the  Republicans  had  a  surplus  c    ree 

82 
thousand  dollars  '  and  they  began  the  1910  contest  with  a 

balance  of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars.    After  the 

ril  election  in  1915  the  Republicans  had  a  balance  of 
|645.6E,  and  the  Democrats  one       5. 00.      Icits 
indeed  are  becoming  a  leer  common  phenomeno  . 

E  -     ,--    st  important  feature  of  politic 
campaigns  has  been  public  speaking,  and  in  this      e pub- 
licans of  Michigi     \   easil;  surpassed  the  Democrats. 
i7ith  respect  to  speaking  the  1896  campaign  was  epochal, 
enlisting  a  greater     or  of  speakers  t        subseque 
contest  and  introducing  into  politics   any  yc 

ce  attained  high  office.     Tn  that      ign  t 

spe;     was  not  only  quant  it ively  exceptional  but  qualita- 
tively of  a  high  order.   Tn  a  presidential  camoaij       ing 

has  usually  begun  in  September  and  in  a  state  campaign  about 
the  first  of  October,  reaching  its  maximum  intensity  during 

final  wee!  .  [he  purpose  of  speaking  is  not  so  much  to 
convince  and  convert  as  to  e  part  ■  bers  in  line, 
harmonize  local  differences  and  arouse  partisan  enthusiasm. 

speaker  is  not  so  much  an  advocate  as  an  ambassador. 


82  Tribune,  Nov.  20,  1896. 
8S  Hews,  Oct.  9,  1910. 

te  of  t     n  ited  States  senators  s: 

congress    -at-large  from  !        in  I1. 

ir  entrance  into  polities  i   ]  96. 
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Lagers  usually  avai"1     selves  of  t         es  of  speakers 
ical  volunteers,  and  speakers  from,  other  states. 

local  "spellbinders"  have  beer.         o 
clubs   and  some  confine  their  activity  to  a  ware-,  a  cit;  ,a 
county  or  a  district,  while  others  stui       ;  Lole  state. 
Circs  with  headquarters  in  letroit  like  the  Republican 


Michigan     ,  offered  during  campaigns  to  furnish  speakers 
to  the  party  committees.    The  Republican  state  committee 
has  had  a  speakers'  bureau  ;     has  ta       rge  of  the 

on 

securing  and  scheduling  of  speakers  for  the  state  campaign," 

e 
in     e  the  Republic-  n  county  committee  has  som^imee  had 

88 

a  committee  on  speakers,"    He  in  other  counties  the  chair- 

or  secretary  has  made  arrangements  for  meetings.   The 
scheduling  oi     .:ers  was  never  an  eas;'  task,  influenced 
as  it  was  by  local  social,  religious,  racial  and  economic 
conditions,  and  asr  i,  .  snti  made  by  the  state  committee 
were  often  displeasin;     county  or  ci    oliticians.   In 
1896  the  Republican  state  committee  rejected  at  least  one 
man,  a  resident  c         l,       "anna  proposed  to  assi 
to  the  state,  but  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  the  state 
committee  has  rejected  a  speaker  sent  by  the  national 
committee,  although  in  a  recent  campaign  the  Kep"blicen  mana- 
gers received  with  no  special  enthusiasm  an  unlucky  assort- 


85  Tribune,  Jan.  IE,  188°,  Oct.  6,  1898. 

Ibid.,  Sept.  '22,  1898;  Free  rresc,  Nov.  18,  1908, 

87  Ibid.,  Sept.  10,  1896;  Tribune,  Sept.  18,  1894. 

88  Ibid.,  Oct.  1,  1896,  Nov.  c,  1898. 
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merit  of  "lame  ducks"  from  states  ocratic. 

fferences  are  adjusted  avoided  by  confer- 

ences  or  correspondence,  in  the  first  place  between  tl: 
state  and  national  managers  and  in  the  seco   place  between 
the  state  and  county  managers.   If  not  consulted  beforehand, 
the  county  is  notified  oaker  is  scheduled  to  appear 

within  the  county  and  the  local  organisatjon  is  expected  to 
provide  a  hall,  advertising  and  entertainment.   The  national 
committee  has  usually  arranged  the  itineraries  of  the  big 
speakers  like  Bryan,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  or    son,  often  aft.er 
a  report  fjpm  the  state  chairman  as  to  the  places  where  he 
wanted  the  speaker  to  stop,  and  the  st  te  committee  paid 
;   mses  within  the  state.89   in  the  campaign  of  1896  the 

Republicans  had  220  speakers,  120  furnished,  by  the  state 

90 
committee  and  100  by  the  national  committee.      elve  years 

later  the  Republic;  as  had  only  fift;,  speakers,  f  e  .  of  whom 

91 
came  from  outside  the  state,   and  yet  in  that  campaign    ' ch 

B  comparatively  quiet  424  Republican  meetings  were  held 

in  ,7ayne  County  nr^er:.  the  auspices  of  the  county  organiza- 

4  ■       92 

oni        in  1912  the  r.epublica.     d  about  the  same  number 

of  speakers  as  in  1908  and  probably  even  fewer  from  outside9^ 


89  Tribune,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  6,  1900. 

90  hree  Press,  Nov.  i,   18,  19C  . 
ibid.,  Aug.  25,  Nov.  2,  19C  . 

92  lb:  ,   ov.  18,  1908. 

9°   l.'ews,  Oct.  ^0,  1912. 
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..didates  for  office  unless  without  means  or 

outside  their     .anoidacy  have  usually  ut 

pay,9^and  often  in  addition  have  defrayed  their  cm  trav- 
elling expenses.       speakers,  who  hav  been  more  often 

Republicans  than  Democrats,  have  received  from  ten  to  fif- 

95 
teen  dollars'  a  night  and  expenses."    Bryan's  tour  of  the 

state  in  1900  is  said  to  have  cost  seven  hundred  dollars9** 

anc  Gov.  Johnson's  expenses  in  1912  totalled  five  hundred 

97 
dollars;   but  if  we     relieve  the  ne  ecial 

train  through  the  state  in  1896  cost  the  Gold  Democrats 

96 
five  thousand  dol   rs  ,   an  in  general  expenditure  for  speak- 
ers appears  to  have  steadily  decreased.   According  to  its 
treasurer  the  Democratic  state  organization  in  1912  did  not 
have  a  single  paic  speaker  in  the  field.  9 

blic  speaking  has  apparently  lost  much  of  its 
popularity  anc  effectiveness.   Automobiles  have  introduced 
a  kind  of  "pop-gun"  ca  .    ..'.  ,  In      bich  a  large  number  of 
informal    '  t  out-door  gatherinj     ve  taken  the  place  of 

great  rousing  rallies  of  former  electoral  st    les. 


94 

Free  Press,  Sept.  15,  1896.   For  sn  exception 

:ee  ?ree  _ress,  Aug.  27,  1908. 

90  Ibid.,  Aug.  27,  !.rov.  £,  190©. 

96 

Tribune,  Oct.  2,  1900. 

97  lews,  Sept.  10,  1912. 

98  Tribune,  Kov.  11,  1896. 

99  :-G.  ..  t      et.  12,  1912. 
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-a-days  the  c      te  or  the  stu         c       cut  the 

voter,  who      scome  more  sophistieati 

less  amenable  to  mass  '  °  lences.   '     eeline 

ttirbuted  to  a  variety  of  influence!  : 
.-rent  absence  in  recent  campaigns  of  clear-cut  and 
vital  p;  t,  principles,  i       '      of  independence  in  poli- 
tics with  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  voter  tc  be 
dictated  to  or  even  argued  wi1  ,  the  rise  of  socialism 
providin     . ellectural  satiety  to  many  of  those  who  former- 
ly attended  party  meetings,  the  direct  pri.        -  its 
soro       earisome  king  <       , 

means  oi     LSportation  wi1     lultiplying  of         t- 
rease  of  counter-attractions,  an  the 

pletenes       ttr. ctiveness  of  the  modern  newspaper  s 
zine  as  a  medium  of  political  instru  '         .    ere  has 

been  a  market  tendency  for  newspapers  to  become  i     ndent 
politics,-'     d ^accordingly  as  a  medium  o.     truction 

the^     ear  to  be  safer  end  more  Lie  at  the  sj 

time  g     i   editorj     or  in  their  news  colums  to  urge 
voter  to  atte     irticular  meeting!  . 

. — Consonant  recent  tendencies 
the  more  spectacular  methods  of  campaigning — barbecue  , 

pole-raisings,  rallies,  ratifications,  i  llj  "cations" — 

::ed  to  the  limbo  of  t  tings  pc  1 .  Jn   the  c  - 

Lgn  of  1892  pole-raisi      -      rous  a        =     r- 

101 
state  central  committees,   but  in  1695  i  ere 


MO 


'ee  above,  p 


161lr:  c;  ne,    t.  81, 
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infrequent  an  . 

.seer  degree  in  1696  import!  s  and 

rallies  were  preceded  1  3  _■:  racier  of  loj  -  ]  .artisans  especial- 
clubs,   anj  mc  nted,  uniformed,  and  equipped  wiib 
toreh-li_  t    ,    en  transparencies.   Acooi     to  a 

Tribune  report,  probal  tec,  en:  stroit 

1896  cor'     ,  .  1904,  however,  the  tore-  - 

li;  tical  argui  ent  had  apparently  joined  t] 

if 
3kory  pole  t         1  le  roast  ox,    i  .       ades  oj 

kino  are     rarely  employed.   Ratification  meetings, 

usually  under  the  auspices  of  party  club:       vi]   for 

rpose  '       ic  endorsement  of 

xCl  file  of  the  pi  rtj  were  almost  universal  in  1 

104 
1692  but  after  1896  little  is    rd  of  them.      fter- 

election  ratifications,  taking  the  form  of  "jollifications", 

or  "blow-out::",  were  celebi       of  victory  chars  terized 

by  loi  3    processions,  humorous  transparencies, 

re:  fire,  Roman  can  -splitting  noise.        an 

saw  a.      :   many  Democratic  "jollifications"  i    92; 

but  t  Ln  189  6  and  afterward  exhibited  scarce 

-j   of  these  collective  outbursts  of     Lsan  jubilation. 


102  Trib.  ne  ^  -  cv#  1{  (  ]  95< 

102  vox   a  notice  of  one,  see  Hera]  ,  Oct.  21,  1904. 
3  also  vree  Press,  lev.  2,  19<  . 

-ere  were  not  many  in  1896.   ~ree  rress, 

July  2S.&1896. 

tor 

J  For   a   "jollification"    in  ,       :.e   Herali  , 

::ov.  ie,  1900. 
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.  -  I   management  of  t 

of  the  camj  like      of  the     msic.  Host 

of  the  committee:  ,  even  some  of  the  count     mittees,  pre- 
pared printed  materis        e  national  committee  sent  great 
quantities  of  literature  to  the  state      ttee,  which,  through 
its  publicity  agent,  literary  bureau,  or  secretaries,  redis- 
tributed it  among  the  county  coramitte       clubs,   Titera- 
turc  has  often  teen  sent  to  the  states       en  mailed,  o 
from  campaign  headquarters  under  congressional  frank. 
casionall;         onal  committee  has  sent  literature 
recti;:  to  county  committees.   Probably  more  literature  was 
distributed  in  1896  than  in  any  other  campaign  and  at  the 
end  of  that  campaign  the  Republicans  having  a  surplus  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  continuing  their  pro:     da 
between  campaign?,  but  they  die  not  do  zo\^        j  e  other 
features  of     aigning  there  are  no  i  ate  statistics 

in  regard  to  the  amount  of  documentary  : 

near  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1898  the  Republican  state 

chairman  said  g  out  18,000  pieces-  of  mail 

108 
daily.       3  kinds  of  printed  matter  used  in  campaigns 

are  various;  am  ther  it       erence  of  opinion  as  to  their 
effectiveness,  most  politicians  agreeing,  however, 
exedrpts  from  tb         i onal  Record    d  extensively  in 
nineties  are  of  little  value.    thographs  of  the  can- 
didates are  still  considered  necessi  ry,       J"    .    '  ch 
..  re  handed  out  literally  by  the  bushel  in  1896  are 
used  to  a  less  extent  all  of  them  were  dic- 

tr  uted  in    , ..         in  1908.    '11-board  advertising 

106  Free       ,   st.  14,  1890,  Sept.  19,  1896; Iri- 
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is  a  nev.      ..  pular  me  ever;-  count;  committ- 

ee uses  hundr-.       esters  as  well  cr  other  forms  of  out- 
door advertising.   Individual  candidates  ms  i  1  J.  teir  perso.al 
cards,  or  have  them  handed  to  the  voters,     some  believe 
that  an  attractive  circular  or  a  persons      :gned  letter 
sent  dire  e  voters  is  most  effective.   To  those 

who  can  not  or  will  not  read,  the  political  cartoon  makes  a 
cogent  appeal.   Campaign  literature  is  either  sent  through 

3  mail  or  distributed  from  house  to  house.   In  1908  the 
Republican  organization  in  Detroit  had  from  one  to  ten  men 
in  every  ^recinct  distributing  literature. 

.  1    .--   all  forms  of  printed  mater' 
most  popul  r    1  le  present  time  is  newspaper  advertis- 
ing which  twe       -    go  was  scarcely  used  at  all. 

e  corrupt  practice  act  of  ]      rohibits  the  publishing 
of  any  -aid  political  matter  unless  it  carries  a  statement 
that  it  is  a  pai     jrtis:     and  also  prohibits  payment 
for  editorial  advocacy.   Previous  to  this  enactment,  the 

ty  managers  often  bought  copies  of  newspapei.    ieh  they 
mailed  to  the  voters,  cent  in  subscriptions  to  party  news- 

in  the  name  of  doubtful  voters,  fun  ished  large 

109 
quantities  of  boiler-plate  free,   and  in  some  cases  probably 

assisted  newspapers   .,   'root  money  subsidies,  while  in 


bune,    Cct.    6,    1902. 


07    Ibid.  ,  .20,    1896. 

1  Oft 

Ibid. ,    Oct.    24,    1898. 
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return  the  newspaper  devoted  its  eolums  to  part;-  servi< 
made  no  charge  for  politj     notice!       vertising,llu 
and  sent  out  sample  copies  during  the  campaign.        in 

nineties  there  were  i  ized  party  "organs" 

and  ne  e  much  closer  to  the  party 

organizations  than  they  are  now,  campaign  managers  clearly 
perceiving  the  tower  of  the  newspaper.        e  local  partj 
nc...    er  is  the  campaigning  strength  of  the  party,"  said 
a  circular  of  the  Republican  national  committee  in  169E, 
an     -publican  editor  who  later  "became  governor  declared 
in  1894  that  "!E::e  p  3         per...  is  1 0- 
weapon  wj         political  battles  are  waged."111     1888 
the  Michigan  Republic-     Ltorial  "eague  was  organized  a; 
in  1892  the  Associate  Democratic  Press  1   Michigan. 

b.  the  shattering  of  party  ties  in  1896  newspapers  tec; 
more  j     indent  and  part;-  "organs"  have  now  practical 
disappeared.   Newspaper  men  arc  possibly  less  active  in  1 
party  organ     Ions  thaWformerly  and  although  political 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  on  t    i  -.:■  :  1  -re  are  sc 

:  believe  that  its  effectiveness  may  be  destroyed     bhe 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper  in  which  it  appears. 

.-- -  tor  all,  speeches     liter- 
Lile  11  iave  their  limitatii        ilec- 

tic.  iter  of  fact  are  carried  nd 

les    te&lectual  methods.    .  litic'     gree  that  where 

110  Michigan  ^resf:  Ass'     lletin,  1895, 

L11  Mr.  Chase  S.  ■■•  born. --Tribune,     .   8,1 

112  Tribune,  Apr.  12,  1888;  ?ree  -ress,  Mar.  1.189S. 
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it  is  possible     '      l  take  the  ] 

conversation  i  -shake.  but 

it  is  not  co  str  r .   21 

iiculoue  to  Ettempt  a  definite  estimate  of  1     mount 
1  '   electioneering  "treating".      etroit  the  activi- 
ties o     -j   candidates  consisti       '"       ist  of  a 
"rom  one  saloon  to  another, 
AC  .—Candidates  are  probal 

no  more*] '     to  fake  a      Ln  the  management  of  J 

ticula]  ill  do  in  a  cam- 

paign, however,  is  determined  by  consideratiens  special  to 

-  man,  the  time.     the  loc     ,   As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  state  campaign  is  conducted  chief], 7  for  '  1 

t  i  c n  0 J  -        r r  t he  0 th e 1  e  s 

alOi  ,    Lie  in  the  counties  one  candidate  is  about 

as -imports  it  to  the  party  ai       v,   "I  have  to  worl 
.hardest",  says  a  c<      chairman,  "for  the  a 
I  "  .  counties  the  eh  in 

close  to;:c?        3  can'-         •  '    I  he  earapaj 

Ian  is  io  distribute. the  candidates  about  the  c 
and  keep  i  movj    from  one  part  1      '  J  '    the 

voters  personally  and  appearing   on  the  platform  at  the  big 
meetings.   '  ere  is  usually  at  least  one  soc:     therj 
early  in  the  c       ,  a  picnic,  banquet  or  smoker,  attendee 
the  'committees,  candidates  .  .  . 

The  city  can!  '  electioneers  more 

strenuously  th       rural. 
1908  c:        Ln        ,  a  candj   te  for  mayor  £ 
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fifty  meeti;      gregaJ  nd  people  and  attended 

also  about  one  hundred  dances,  chur 

considere      the  most    strenuous   c  -fcrfedbr  mayor 

of  Detroit. 

''.--  uring  the  campaign  the 

manage:   a  :. '    Stanatic  provision  for  keepij      touch  with 
anges  '     blic  opinion.    r  this  purpose  he  supplements 
his  corps  of  talker:-   Lth  a  corps  of  listeners  and  gatherers 
of  information  who  send  in  reports  as  to  the  general  drifts 
of  opinion,  the  attitude  of  the  public  towari  particular 
candidates. and  the  probable  vote  in  their  districts, 
stat      Lrman  keeps  himself  informed  of  local  conditio, 
ough  district  members  of  the  central  committee  and  by 
ans  of  corre    dence  and  conferences        \   counl 
organizations;  and  in  the  past  he  has  caused  the  counl  , 
township,  ward      .recinct  organizations  to  underti 
systematic  and  comprehensive  canvasses  by  house-t© -house 
visitation  of   .  the  use  of  postal  cards,   formal        es 
were  most  use   in  1896.   ]   that  year  the      "        te 

cc:      e  made  three  canvasses  of  the  state,  two  of  the 

1] 
aggregate  vot      one  of  the  disaffected  vote.     In  the 

last  canvass,  whicl    i      Ldered  1  3  most  valuable,  the 
central  committee  rccc  DC  precincts,  in- 

cluding t     mes  of  lemocr      to  pur]  for 

:'.  of  ?ep:  bl '       o  inclined 

IIS  Free  rreei  ,   v.  1,  1908. 
114  Tribune,  Oct.  SO,  18!  . 
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r.  Cam]  Democratic  state  chairman  states 

that  Ci  .  Lgn  personally  visited  sixty-two  counties, 
^.czqi        '    '    ifferej  I    rts  ol  county  . 

or  polls,       .,  are  expensive  and  are      .ot 
gener     believed  to  st.   On  this  account, 

li]     _     or  campaig     stices,  tl     at      en  into 
disuse,  bandonment  the  c         s  not 

relaxed  hie  efforts  to  follow  tend  1  of 

..lie  o      .  '  good  ci  a  er  usu        fe'  popu- 

lar    Lo:  inct,  and  to  as  cist  h:'   tl  ore 

en  a  special  school-district      recinct  organisation 
-  is  so:.     :s  secret  and  often 

'"tee.      chief  qualifications  of  a  preci        !  or" 
are  knowledge  of      olitiea]       ,  ability  to  mi 
friend;  ,    re       ,  Lability.   !         to-be 

close  y   r  occ:       _  one  sells     elf  to  the 
•other  party.   In  Washtenaw  Count;  h    1914    t 

on  of  "worSers"  consisted  of  about  five  men  in  er 
ooi-district  i  i      , 
in  each  schoo  -c   trict  appointe   3  the  tc  ttee- 

Lr- 

pointed  frc   1  ?ard, 

115 

f  taleers  and  half  listeners . 

nt  of 


115 

"  A  Detroit  manager  of  considei         rience 

believes        11  cai  .  most  valuable  reporters 

public  sentiment. 
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is  to  get       e  vote  on  ele 

ization  is  further  strengthened  and  carefu" 

instructed.         >ers  of  the     Lgan  Club  and  of  the  less- 

lif- 
er Pcp^lican  clubs  were  expected  to  work      e  polls. 

tchers  were  statione 

J  i     t  as  the  vote: 

ots.     1890  i  ■         '    an  for 

go:     out  t  3  vote  involved  the  subdivision  of  counties 

to  districts  comprisii    t  more  than  two  sections  of 

land,  each  district  to  be  in  charge  o:'    eoc 

should  personally  see  every  Democrat  in  his  district  £ 

induce  them  to  vote  et  to  br  a      'n  with  teams  those 

"'l  7 

not  chee  ;         one  o'clock  .        1892,  accc.     to  a 

newspaper  estimate,  t         county  Eemoca         Lttee 

men  in  each  precinct  to  get  out  ile  in 

19C     n  the     blicans  were  unusually  well  organized 

for  the  local  campaign, 

volunteer  workers  or  about  seven  men  in  eve     ecinct,1-1-8 

3  in  1908  the  .Vayne  Couni.     publican  Cub  had  525  workers 
119 
at  the  po  Is,  .  c  of  the  Republican  state  chairman 

in  1910  embraced  the  following  details:   the  organization  of 
precinct  "Cot  out  the  7ote"  Clubs,  the  orgi      ion  of  the 
state  down  to  four  wo]      in  es    recinct,  :     te  sir. 

ofa  edging  the.     es  to  bring  one  voter  to 

116  Tribune,    b.  23,  Nov;3,  1888,  Oct.  .,    JO. 
1±7  Tribune,  Oct.  21,  1890. 

18  Ibic  .  ,   -..-.  .  CI,  1901. 
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to  the  polls.  eless,  as  earl;        ,      ise 

of  loci.",  workers  to  get  out  the  vote  i        have  declined}^ 
at  the  present  time  in  many  counties  there  is  no  org; 
;ation  purpose.   In  Detroit  the  election 

organizations  are  made  up  largely  of  the  candidate  ' 

personal  machines.   £arfcL"fe  s  in  Michigan,  on  account  of  their 
discrepancy  in  numbers,  have  not  made  much  effort  to  get 
absentee  voters  home  to  vote.   County  chairmen,  cooperating 
iollege  clubs,  sometimes  paid  the  travelling  expenses 
of  students  and  a  Law  enacted  in  1915  makes  it  possible  for 
voters  in  the  military  service,  members  of  the  legi!   1  re 

in  attendance  at  the  Capitol,  commercial  travellers, and 

122 
students  to  vote  by  mail. 

;  corrupt  practice  act  of  1912  which  I  have 

several  times  referred  to  made  the  payment  of  election  day 

workers  unlawful.   In  Fent  County,   owever,  the  Democrats 

assert  that  an  item  of  §848.68  charged  in  the  Republican 

statement  to  "the  distribution  of  posters,  literature,  and 

banners",  was  in  reality  paid  to  personal  workers  . 

;.--'  ny  of  these  "workers"  have 

been  paid  and:  are  still  paid  not  for  getting  out  the  vote 

but  for  "deliver '        vote.   Indee.  ,      .its  to  get 

voters  to  the  polls  or  to  hand  out  a  rds  on  election  <" 

constituted  an  evil  c     ;  because  in  many  cases  t 

a  bribe  to  secure  t]       ■-..  '   Influence  and  not 

•  :  .       camj 

126  re  s,  Dot.  11,  1910. 
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it  attracted  i  re",        recinct 

.re",  saloon  '     rs-on  !     oafers  who  claimed 
coul     e liver"  a  \  of  voter  ;  'for 

performing  this  patriotic  duty.   Tl  ...  yer*         tc 

.fluence  to  either  side  cr  to  both  sides,  k   1-rand 
\  jfc  politician  believes  th&t  in  that  citj     re  are  from 
ree  hundred  to  five  hi  receive  money  for 

delivering  the  vote,  each  receivin   '      or  twenty-five 
dollars  for  ^his  service.   The  rur^  i  counties 

the  lower  peninsula  have  been  pretty  free  from  this  species 
of  graft;  but  in  Detroit  and  to  a  less  extent  in  On 
Kaph    a  in  the  Upper  peninsula  there  are  not  only  many 
"strikes"  on  the  part  of  mci  no  power  to  influence 

votes  out  there  are  many  voters  act  ua  lly  controlled  by 

-1  r  l 

saloon- (:ceuurs  or  other  petty  polit:     s. 

I  have  already  shov     w  the  controlled  vote  in 
Detroit  is  used  in  the  direct  prirr.ary  to  nominate  weak  candi- 
dates in  the  opposition  party  or  to  aid  in  the  manipulations 
of  a  bi-partisan  combine.   1.  recent  writer  in  the  hews   * 
estimates  that  one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  and  three 

precincts  are  controlled  more  or  less  completely,  and  that 
twent;  or  thirty  of  there  are  "crooked"  precincts,  that  is, 

"delivered"  for  money.   The  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Civic 
lea;  3,   r.  PI  hy  ..   ari  ,  st  tes  more  conservative     at 
ere  are  sujc      to  be  fort;,  such  controlled  precincts'.'125 


X£"  hurtful  influence  of  the  saloon  in  elections 

was  recognized  in  the  first  ballot  act  of  1889  :  pro- 

vide    t  elect:"  eld  in  saloons  and  that 

no  liquors  should  be  brought  into  the  poll  i   -place,   later 
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:  chief  controlling  influences  are  the  saloons,  of  which 
there  are  '    etroit  1577;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  of 
po  iticians  saloon  nil  o  -      verage  ten 

votes,  making  a  total  controlled  vote  of"  about  14,1 
A  Detroit  city  official  makes  the  interesting  computation 

t  a  man's  reelection  depends  on  three  factors  in  about  the 
following  ratio:  personal  popularity,  fifty  per  cent,  control 
of  the  precincts,  thirty  per  cent,  and  efficiency,  twenl 

■I  C£ 

per  cent.     Accepting  the  above  estimate  of  the  controlled 
vote  as  a  fair  one,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  large  enough 
tc  l-o^:  b-  lance  of  power  in  most  citj  ,  county,  and 

district  elections     in  some  state  elections.  2'*   From 
the  fact  that  the  saloon  is  the  center  of  election  manipula- 
tion may  be  inferred  the  social  character  of  the  controlled 
districts.   Many  of  them  are  river  precincts,  dominated  by 
the  saloon  and  chea      '  ;g-house  and  entertaining  a  mass 
of  itinerant  dock  and  ship  laborers  anc  other  floaters.   The 
most  notorious  of  the  rivei  precincts  is  Billy  Soushaw's,  the 
first  precinct  of  the  first  ward,  in  which,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  practically  every  vote  was  con- 
trolled in  the  primary  and  election  of  1914.   Boushaw  runs  a 
saloon  and  lodging-house  which  together  form  a  sort  of  qua!  ;- 
ble  institution  for  floaters,  who  in  return  for  friend- 


laws  have  provided  that  saloons  shall  be  closec  on   election 

day. 

11       ■        .  3,  1916. 
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jp  and  hospitality  are  frankly  wil  to  vote  as  Boushaw 
wants  them  to.  The  third,  fifth,  seventh,  nin^th,  and  ele- 
venth wards,  in  which  there  is  the  largest  controlled  vote, 
are  likewise  1  ich  have  the  most  f oreign-born  and 

illiterate  voters.   The  tij      rd ,  for  example,  which 
the  secretary  of  tii./  Civic  Teague  classes  with  ich 

are  "pretty  nearly  hopeless",  had  in  1910  out  of  6629  males 

of  voting  age  2016  illiterates  and  only  882  native  whites  of 
native  parentage.   It  is  worth  remembering  also  while  consid- 
ering this  problem  that  50.2  :;er  cent,  or  a  little  over  one- 
half  of  the  males  of  votij       In  Detroit. are  foreign-born 
of  these  12.4  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

In  the  Upper  Peninsula  where  the  for«    -     and 
illiterate  are  numerous  there  has  been  a  pretty  thorough  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  mining  interests  and  the  saloons. 
According  to  a  Democratic  politician  of  good  standing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mining  interests  told  the  Democrats  injl908 
t  they  world  like  to  deliver  the  foreign  vote  to  Semans, 
e  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  and  Taft,  but  they 
were  afraid  that  if  they  trie-"  to  do  so  the  whole  vote  would 
go  to  Remans  and  Bryan,  since  the  voters  were  too  ignorant  to 
ieir  tickets. 

lie  it  is  true  th  t  at  times  the  controlled  pre- 
cincts vote  for  different  candidates  and  to  some  extent 
neutralize  one  another  they  are  in  mo:  rough- 

ly unified  and  throw  their  entire  strength  to  on.     3  . 

nf  unifying  factor  is  the  Royal  Ark,  an  org 
ization  of  ret;  il  Ij  uor-dealers  ,  cap- 

sndorses  candi     .  ns  of  the  ho"al 
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Ark  with  the  licensini     littee  of  the  citv  cou  •'  ,   Lth 
the  city  ac    '  tration,  and  with  candidates  for  the  "     ~  a- 
tvre,  are  ou1  ;ope  of  this  stud;  . 

j  price  paid  for     precinct  the  saloon 

,  .  .  ile  in  additio]  1  er      "be 
a  mon       mt  cr  a  petty  .job.   Tetroi      issued  tv;ice 
many  saloon  licenses  s   1     1  te  law  permits.   One  o 
precinct  bosses  is  director  of  theporgue.   There  is  also  some 
relation,  pos  '    ,   etween  the  saloon  vote  ■  nd  t    .'udicial 
ad::'    1  ration  of  1        .The  chief  lemocr^tic  politician 
leader  of  the  bi-partisan  combine  is  a  j'udge  of 
ecorder's  Court,  a  man  eminently  respectable  in  private 
life         ome  respects  .       :  ideals  in  public  life; 
hi;     if  henc     ,  the  chi     ..  of  the  Democratic  county 
committee,  is     ung  lawyer  who  handles  an  exceptioi 
large  number  of         cases;  and,  accordi    . o  aa ex-prose- 
cutor of  "Tayne  County,  eighty-eig     .r  cent  of  the  crimimh 
are  connected  in  sc  saloons.   Of  eouree, 

*re  is  nothing  form    Lth  respect  to"t;he  arr^ng'    ts  for 

"delivering"  of  the  precinct  vote.   r' 
can  saloons,  not  ne<     rily  to  dri: 

to  m;     -  '  "set  'em  up";  there  i.        tacit 

under.        th;  t  favcr^  on  election  d:   /i]  sated 

r,  may  be  j  -  he  is  "right"  and 

a  "good  fellow'  . 

On  election  day  there  of 

-  iveri..  :  friendly  persuasion, 

bribe i  ,  3  in  n  '  o1  ,  •  nd  :rraud  on 
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of  the  election  board.  o  discussion. 

127 
adoption  of      ecret  ballot,   aj         ce  stead: 

decreased,  but  still  persists  among  t     reign-born,  the 
negroes,  the  illiterate,  and  the  moral 

buying  of  votes  '  ler  cities     in  the  no:     coun- 

ties practice]     me  to  an  end  ten  or  twelve  years  a_  . 

erever  there  are  many  illiterates  the  assist!, 
of  voters  in  the  booth  per:  '      prec  at 

*  ballots  are  3m  nor    .  of 

as  seventy-      or  cent  of 
'  sted  :'     :     their  bs      ,     assist- 
ing is  novs  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  in  letroit  electic 
frior  to  1.  ovided  that  a     n  professing  to  be 

iterate  ox  physically  disabled  might  ash  for  and  receive 
asc     .ce  in  m;  ballot     ome  member  of  the  elec- 

tion boar,.   An  Lapro^        assec         places  restric- 
tions on  assistance,  prescribing  th- 

either  that  he  cannot  read         o:      he  i      il- 
eal    ;sabled,  th;  -       ect:on  officers  shall  keep   ]  1st 
of       rsc      isted  ens  for  the  assistance, 

a,;     t  all  ballots       .  assisted  vc  be  narked 

for  identification  the  same  ss  in  the  case  of  a  challenged  vo 


1  O  Tl 

-<*  i   por  instances  of  early  bribery  in  Michigan, 

azine,  Vol  44  (  1891  . 
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3  evil  oi 
restricting  the  circumstances  under  which  .  he 

given,  for  e      ,   5  prohibiting  the 

not  physically  dis;  bled,  posed  by  a  member  of  the 

constitutio  .  invention  in  19071,  or  by  instil  the  super- 
vision of  the  marking  of  the  ballot  b;  ostile  partisan  or 
non-partisan  witness  .    tie  law  has  aimed  at  over      of 

t  the  marking  of  the  ballot  s 
be  observed  b;  a  challenger  of  another      .  -he 

interests  at  the  polls,  accordingly,  et   • 
at  times  other  organizations  have  selectee  challengers  ordi- 
narily one  or  two  for  each  precinct,  the  chairman  of  the  party 
committee  Lem  with  credentials     in  some  eases 

Slam  before  the  election  for  careful  instruction. 

.lenger's  duty  was  not  y  to  check  illegal 

voting  out  .  .   Lso  sometimes  to  "bluff"  and  intimidate  voters 
•or  by  indiscriminate  challenging  to  dela      votin  . 
partisanship  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  however,  practically 

i  provision  for  oversight  of  assistance  by  chal- 
lengers a  dead  letter  and  the  further  provision  that  civic 
organizations  mi,  llengerr  in  the  boc 

nullified  by  the  refusal  of  the  election  board  to  acct 
credc     .s  issued  by  these  organizations  and  the  lack  of 
support  on       rt  of  the  police.   The  law  of  1915  provides 
th!      llengers  appointed  by  civic  organizations  shall    e- 
sent  their  credentials  to  the  city  clerk  whe  shall  send  cdr- 
tified  copies  of  the  credentials  to  the  election  boards.   If 

the  police  coi       er  cooperates  in  enforcing  the  new  pro- 
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vision  it  will  do  much  to  minimize  the  evils  arising  from 
assistance,  as  .veil  ar.  other  elc;     i  frauds;  if  police 

ort  is  not  accorded,  civic  organization  repre     1  ;'.e: 
will  be  excluded  from  I    booth!         have  been  in  the  past. 

A  fourth  method  of  ''deliveri..         J   Is 
means  oi     d  on  1     irt  of  the  election  bo."  ,  for  in  the 
controlled  precincts  the  election  board  consist::  very  often  of 
reeinct  Ls  henchmen.   The  election  board  of 

ers  is  m  '  rect        ,  three  from  each 

rty;  anc  since  they  count  the  ballots  at  1  as 

well  as  at  the  election  they  are  able  by  fraud  to  continue 

elves  in  office  almost  indefinitely,  and  the  bipartisan 
racter  c      board  is  of  no  practical  importance.  Jn   the 
general  election  of  1914  the  board  in  "Batty"  hcG-raw's  pre- 
cinct, the  fourth  of  the  ninth,  consisted  of  MeSraw  himself, 
a  saloonkee:  ■::  ,  his  two  bartenders,  another  saloonkeeper,  with 
bartender,  a.        inist.   At  the  ejection  of  1914  this 

board  practiced  apparently  every  known  kind  of  election  d=&§- 

12° 
fraud,  including  re-marking  ballots  and  voting  absentees. 

It  is  impossible  to  !         1    .        election  boar 

have  carried  their  fraudulent  practices,  but  what  happened  in 

Pec i net  -vac  typical  of  what  happened  '         or 

forty  other  precincts.   Congressman  Cram   :   believes  that 

the  defeat  of  woman  suffrage  in  Gov. ,  1912,  by  the  narrc 

majority  of  76C  in  a  total  vote  of  acoul      a  million,  was 

-  to  manipulation  by  letroit  election  boards.""^ 


129 Government  by  Control     Precincts. --"Among  numer- 
ous frauds  practice;  :e  had  tangible  evidence 
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Since  the  enactment  of  the  first  secret  bellot 

act        ,    rever,  conditio     rrounding  the  casting 
and  counting  of  the  ballots  have  vai  '      rove-' .   Prior  to 
t  law  a  large  cart  of  party  activity  was  concentrated  at 
the  polls.  by  the  part;  and  diet] 

tec  at  the  polls  by  its  workers,  votes  were  boi^ght  openly  and 
delivered  in  .t  of  t     yer,  an:  of1       s 

Republic:  n  tickets  were  circulated  by  L'emoci    ,  or    ocr  tic 

ub"  icans."1"^ :   '  e  first  election  after  the  law  was 
passed  was  much  quieter  and  more  orderly  than  preceding  elec- 
tions,    and  the  law  of  1891,  prescribing  that  tellctc  should 
be  printed  at  state  e     e,  effected  further  improvement.   Out- 
side of  Detroit  Michigan  elections  are  now  fair":  satisfactory, 
ve  already  notice:      indications  C  e- 

ciine  in  ^artis:      ,  .rhich  in  the  balloting  asserts  itself 


the  changing  of  marks  placed  on  the  ballots  by  the  voter,  the 
mark in     ballots  for  ct.     tes  for  whom  no  vote  had  been 

cast  by  the  voter,  the  fraudulent  entry  of  names  en  the  pol 
book  of  ted,  the  voting  of  men  no 

longer  resident  in  the  city,  t  marking  of  ballots 

for  the  voters  by  election  officers  on  the  ruse  that  1 
voter  coule  not  .lis  ballot,     a  great  variety 

of  others."— -Third  ort  of  Secre-toy  of  Letroit  Citi- 

zens Teague,  Civic  Searchlight,  June,  1915. 
1S0  letter  of  Feb.  8,  1916. 

1^1  Tree  Press  ,    v.  £,      ,   v.5,  1  e, 

V.l,  1886. 

•ess,     .5,  1890. 
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in  a  gro.         -  of  split  ticket  .  re- 

sts ticket-splittini        an  evidence  of  vote-" 
of  dependence  rather  than  independence,  but  outside  c 
precincts  it  is  in  gener      ign  of  hea"      iscri     ; on 

ttitude  of  pari        za- 
tions  themselves  to     ticket-splitting  has  c    ed.   In 
1888  s      2        itician  in  Detroit  of fere"  a  one  hundred 
dollar  silk  tanner  to'  the    :  ' 

straighl   imocratic  votes;    hut  in 
sountv  chair    :    .         Lie  mee    s  how 
k  split  their'  tickets  so  as  to  voter  ibr  Roosevelt  presi- 
dential electors  and  the  Republic  n  county  candidates,  and 
ne  ope  ly  by  this    L:       s  clone  under  cover 
others.   Even  the  Republican  state  chairman  in  1912  declares 
that  he  paid  little  attention  to  Taft  in  that  ci    '  n  but 
worked  for  the  election  of  the  state  ticket.   Twenty  years 
ago  Gov.  Pingree,  boasting  of  his  independence  in  voting  and 
preach  a  civic  duty,  wara political  frea"  ;  but  to- 

day the  public  men  are  numerous  who  frs     admit  that  they 
us;  -  i    scratch  theii      ticket.   In  1896  the  Democratic 
state  chairman  computed  the  number  of  doubtful  voters  in 

ihigan  as  "close  to"  fifty  thousand, 124in  IOCS  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  in  1912  there  was 


Free  Presi  , 
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an  extraordinary  number  c   split  ti 

iticic--  ,        :a  broad  assertion  1        voters  are 
doul 

.--        ecline  '  in 

organization  resulted  in  a  numerical  decrease  in  the  vote? 
It      be  admitted  that  failure  to  go  tfcjffae  polls  is  not 
necessarily  a  neglect  of  civic  duty.   The  average  voter, 

ther  he  goes  to  the  polls  or  not,  is  indifferent  to  a 
largo  number  of  names  on  the  ballot,  and,  if  he  is  ignore 
of  the  candidates,  it  is  not  certain  t     e  discharge; 
obligations  better  by  voting  than  by  staying  at  home, 
decrease  in  the  vote,  moreover,  might  represent  that  ver 
large  number  of  ignorant  or  indifferent  voters 

3  effective  party  organization:-,  voted  accord" 
to  the  general  drift  of  opinion  or  the  behests  of  a  pi 
or  rather  than  according  to  hj       jasoned   '   . 
rmore,  the  stay-at-     vote  may  be  a  deliberate,  or- 
ganized     egitimate  method  of  aiding  or  injuring  acaj.- 
didate,  and  may  defeat  a  candidate  as  it     in  1890. 
Sut  it  is  not  certain      1  .ere     ieen  s 
decrease.   There  are  some  influences  the  effect  of  which 
should  be  to  increj     e  vote,  for  e:      ,    .  urbanization 
of  the  state         a  larger        Lon  of  the  voJ 
easy  reach  of  th  polling  place,      Lmilar  in  effect, 
better  roads  s  3£ . 

conclusion,     vex,  rerJ  ..re 

is  time  practical     t  of     tuestio  . 

Prior  to  19     o  cen.       rts  do  not  include  statistics 
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of  the  number  of  potential       ,       Is,   piles  over 
twenty-one  Lens.  on.   bet  - 

1910  is  of 

an  ,:o  c      blican 

besides;  so  the  fact  '  ree  per  cent 

tial  voters  r  cent 

in  1910  is  noJ         Le  of  much  significance.  , 

as  a  marked  effect  on  votir  , 
rural        *. 

Nevertheless,  a  cc     son  of  t  1  in 

con.  of  c;  ,  ields 

some  suggestive  res  ~ J  . 

:      : 


1900      1910 


bive-born  counties"'* 

Rural   counties' 
.-t  Coun  bj  ,, 

County8, 
aod"  wards  in  Letroit 
etroitc 
te 


.* 


84.2 

5.'  ... 

85. 

57.1 

85.4 

53.2 

9£.8 

42.9 

77/2 

45.8 

47.+ 

4l  .+ 

•  .5 

49.9 

ron,      :  lac,  Cheboj    ,    jsque 
-       .ese  seven  countie        e     :st 

-ate. 

,    Tonia,  ee,    livii     ston, 

.  ,      a   ......    ese  seven  counties  ha-; 
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1910  in 

srates  th      the  seven  count' 
elements.   The  seven  c  1  had  a 

Ccn .  ti         Lch  is  '    iost  u.rl   .     it  Count;  ,       is  also 
largely  urban,  out:     .e  rural  counties  in  1900  but  fel 
behind  them  in  1910.   Altogether,  the  comparison        hat 

jse  two  elections     east  the  farmers  voted  letter  thala 
the  city  residents  and  the  literate  better  '   iterate. 

It  will  be  notei  also  that  in  1910  the  four  .vorsl       in 
broit  cast  fort;-     er  cent  of  their  potential  vote.   The 
j  besi       .    e  first  .        second,  cast  oi    :orty-three 
per  cent,  but  ,  a  district     bited 

men  to  au1  re 

ed  to  be  remiss  in  their  civic  duties,  cast  fifty -six 
per  cent  of  its  vote  and  raised  the  percentage  for        ee 

s  to  for        per  cen  ,  §tti     an 

the  vote  in  the  "bad"  ward; . 

On  the  ..    ,  then,  while  it  is  be.       sible  tl 
voting  throughout  the  state  is  not  so  good  as_in  the  past,  the 


est  percentage  of  foreign-born  and  ill  iterate. 

rry,  Clinton,  Hillsdale,  Tapeer,  Tivingston, 
ntcalm,   nc  Vanburen. 

Containing  the  city  of  Grand  Eapids. 

a  Conta        e  citv  etroit. 
^  The  first,  seconc  . 

c  The  fifth,  sc".     ,  '      elevent"  . 
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"burden  of  proof  clearly  rests  on  I  too 

common     rtion      the  best  citizens  do  not  vote 

faitlii      as  do      .orst. 


VII. 

conclusions. 

.0  period  covered  "by  this  study  is  in  many 
respects  a  period  of  transition, 

-101:.  —  The  legislation  which  has  affected 
party  organizations  has  passed  through  five  phases:  fl)  the 
recognition  of  the  partj  ,  implied  or  expressed  in  the  first 
primary  and  billot  laws;  (2)  the  control  of  elections,  the 
enforcement  of  secrecy  in  voting,  and.  governmental  assumption 
of  certain  party  functions  at  the  polls;  (3)  the  regulation 
of  various  features  of  the  nominating  machinery;  (4)  a  real- 
ization of  the  failure  of  regulation,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  method  of  nomination,  including  simplifica- 
tion of  procedure,  individualism  in  candidacy,  governmental 
supervision  of  the  primaries,  and  detailed  legal  safeguards,-- 
all  having  the  purpose  of  introducing  popular  control  of  t 
parties,  on  the  one  hand  by  means  of  democratic  machinery 
and  on  the  other  .  the  elimination  of  undemocratic 

influences;  and  (5)  the  cessation  of  wholesale  reforms,  the 
ppearance  of  some  signs  of  reaction,   and  the  beginning  of 
an  en-    characterized  by  the  absence  of  propaganda,  denuncia- 
tion, and  excitement,  and  by  the  amendment  and  perfecting 
of  old  laws, — these  changes  showing  on  the  whole  a  purpose 
to  encourage  the  independence  and  the  free  expression  of  the 
electorate. 


1  See  above,  page*/ 2- 
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During  the  period  there  has  teen  a  stead;-  trend 
toward  governmental  control  of  the  party,  toward  the  democ- 
ratizing of  the  organization,  to     the  simplification  of 
party  processes,  and  toward  the  emancipation  of  the  voter 
from  dependence  on  the  party  organi zation. 

The  laws  to  which  I  have  referrec  had  to  over- 
cone^the  process  of  enactment  many  obstacles  not  encountered 
by  ordinary  legislation,  especially  obstacles  arising  from 
the  activity  of  the  partj  leaders.   To  one  engaged  in 
drafting  an  election  or  a  nomination  bill  a  pi      objective 
view  point  was  impossitle:  a  legislative  enact    t  was 
inevitably  looked  upon  as  a  factor  in  the  nest    ipaign,  as 
a  weapon  to  use  against  other  parties,  or  as  a  piece  of 
machinery  to  manipulate.   The  law  of  1891  for  the  choosing  of 
presidential  electors  by  districts,  the  anti-fusion  act  of 
1894,  the  presidential  primary  law  of  1912,  and  the  central 
committee  act  of  191S  show  that  in  dealing  with  this  class 
of  legislation  the  state  is  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 
of  securing  detachment  and  objectivity.   It  is  a  branch  of 
legislation  which  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  for  prelim- 
inary investigation  by  a  commi"te  sion  of  experts;  but  no 
commission  was  ever  appointed  to  deal  with  it,  and  possibly 
no  experts  are  to  be  found.   The  influence  of  outside  leaders 
on  members  of  the  legislature  has  been  thoroughly  opportun- 
istic and:  unscientific.   Moveover,  laws  relating  to  party 
organizations  have  encountered  special  difficulty  in  enforce- 
ment; for  those  who  administer  the  laws  are  often  affiliated 
with  those  who  break  them. 
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Few  principles  of  legislation  have  been  available. 
It  appears  to  be  accepted  that  the  act  of  voting  should  be 

secret;  that  elections  should  be  managed  not  by  the  parties 
but  by  the  government;  that  the  financial  operations  of 
parties  should  be  given  publicity;  that  corporations  should 
a,,  far  as  possible  be  divorced  from  part;-  management ; tfcat 
with  regard  to  the  election  of  certain  officials,  for  example 
judicial,  educational,  and  municipal  officers,  partisanship 
should  so  far  as  possible  be  eliminated;  and  that  in  general 
the  independence  of  the  voter  should  be  encouraged. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  still  unsettled  whether 
nominations  should  be  direct  or  indirect;  whether,  if  direct, 
the  primary  should  be  "open"  or  "closed";  what  officers 
should  be  elected  and  what  appointed;  to  what  extent  the 
financial  operations  of  parties  should  be  restricted;  and, 
most  fundamental  of  all,  whether  the  tendency  toward  the 
weakening  of  state  party  organizations  should  be  assisted 
or  oppose:".  Furthermore,  the  question  how  and  to  what  ex- 
tent nominating  methods  affect  the  general  average  of  candid  atLes 
and  whether  means  may  not  be  devised  to  induce  a  better  class 
of  men  to  offer  themselves  for  office  seems  a  proper  subject/- 
for  legislative  discussion;  but  this  subject,  admittedly  a 
delicate  one,  is  seldom  if  ever  mentioned. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  results 
of  much  of  this  legislation  have  been  in  some  respects 

unexpected  and  in  many  respects  disappointing. 

Le  change  in  popular  thought  which  this  legisla- 
tion reflected  found  wholly  inadequate  expression  in  internal 
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party  reform.  In  a  few  cases,  it  is  true,  local  organizations 
attempted  to  put  into  effect  the  principle  of  direct  nom- 
inations  prior  to  its  adoption  by  the  legislature;  but  in 
general  those  organs  which  are  supposed  to  make  public  opin- 
ion articulate  revesLed  in  their  internal  structure  and 
practice  a  most  feeble  reaction  to  the  prevailing  public 
opinion. 

OLIGARCHICAL  1  GIBS.2— This  lack  of  response 

to  public  opinion  is  largely  explained  bj  the  tencence  of  a 
paity  to  adopt  or  developean  oligarchical  type  of  organization. 
Hardly  one  of  those  features  which  we  commonly  associate 
with  democratic  government  could  have  been  found  in  the 
.arty  organizations  prior  to  the  direct  primary.   They  had 
generally  nothing  in  the  nature  of  constituti  ons;  except  with 
respect  to  their  nominees,  they  paid  slight  heed  to  the  idea 
of  rotation  in  office;  control  of  the  primaries  and  of  con- 
ventions by  office-holders  and  comm  tteemen  led  to  coopta- 
t-ion,  self -perpetuation,  and  long  terms; c   there  was  almost 
no  attempt  to  establish  separation  of  powers;  there  were  no 
two-chambered  bodies;  there  was  rerely  any  method  of  securing 


2  There  is  a  suggestive  discussion  of  oligarchical 
tendencies  within  political  parties  in  Michels,  Political 

parties. 

£   One  man  dominated  the  Democratic  state  organi- 
zation from  1892  to  1908;  and  in  the  Republican  organization 
the  chairman  and  secretary  held  office  continuously  from  1900 
to  1910.  -Sec  above,  pag-e- 
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popular  of  the  initiative,  referendum, 

recall,  ,  the  submission  of  official  re     ,  :>r 

even  throur  Lee  rested         on 

mass-action  and  tended  therefore  to  necessitate  arid  magnify 
lei  .       Lile  bj  means  of  the  unii  rule,  ,:.:  ates",  instruc- 

tions, 1  e  power  of  the  chairman  and  of  committees,  and  other 
s,  it  effectually  stifled  individual  act.;   ;     prin- 
le  of  regularity  tended  to  preserve  the  status  quo;  party 
revenues  were  derived  from  a  few;  the  chief  check;::  on  mis- 
governme:         ]   fcion,  th«   olt  and  the  electora]      t, 
--v.'ere  imposed  on  the  .  arty  from  without  and  were  inadequate; 
and,  finally,  every  important  selection  in  the  organization 

Lrect,  from  one  to  three  tines  removed  from  the  people, 
and  t     rsonnel  of  the  conventions  which  did  the  select j. 
unrepre  ntative. 

Lc  organization  wa     oligarchical  as 

:  and  such  occasional  differences      pear  in 

e  two  organizations  were  due  to  the  differing  es 

ties,  1         ifference  in  numerical  strength, 
or  to  adventitj     ireumstsnees. 

have  been   ore  democratic  in 
their  internal  affairs;  their  conventions  have  been  charac- 
terized by  a  more  reprer      '  •.  a  greater  free- 
dom of  individual  expression ,  few  :     ct  ions,  and  fewer  'slates',' 

In  the  Peoples,  Prohibition,  and  Socialii 
parties  women  have  and  c<    ttees; 

ibiti o   _  ; t;  tive;      in 
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by  less  evidence  of  manipulation  and  management,  and  b^ 
more  deliberation  and  decorum;  but  these  conditions  have 
arisen  rather  from  the  fact  that  these  parties  have  not 
attracted  the  professional  politicians,  wire-pullers,  and 
moneyed  men,  while  they  have  attracted  people  with  a  burn- 
ino'desire  for  individual  utterance.   Their  conventions, 
moreover,  have  been  small  and  in  many  cases  mass  conventions. 
In  some  cases,  however,  conditions  in  the  minor  parties  resul- 
ted from  avowed  attempts  to  introduce  voluntarily  more  dem- 
ocratic methods.   Their  committee  systems  have  been  constitu- 

5 
ted  exactly  or  almost  exactly  like  those  of  the  major  parties. 

It  is  true  that  the  party  primary  under  the  old 
tern,  based  as  it  probably  was  on  the  idea  of  local  self- 
government,  was  in  theory  as  democratic  as  the  I.;ew  England 

tow^-meeting;  and  such  campaign  features  as  clubs,  barbecues, 
pole-raisings,  rallies,  ratifications,  and  "jollifications" 
which  have  now  partly  or  wholly  disappeared  were  on  the  surface 
evidences  of  local  initiative  and  popular  participation;  but 
in  fact  they  were  often  shams  and  were  usually  engineered 
by  the  party  managers. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  irrespective  of  the 
phenomenon  called  "bossism"  the  regular  machinery  of  the 
party  ad  its  natural  operation  have  been  undemocratic. 


Progressive  conventions  doctors  were  conspicuous, — three 
classes  seldom  taking  noticeable  part  in   the  work  of  major 

party  organizations. 

5 

the  exception  of  the  Socialist  Tabor  party. 
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In  place  of  a  party  government  essentially 
oligarchical,  recent  legislation  introduces  democratic 
machinery.   IThile  it  has  not  deposed  the  professional  man- 
ager, it  has  taken  f rom  h  :-m  his  most-prized  powers;  it  makes 
him  the  creature  of  the  candidate,  reversing  the  former 
relation;  it  decentralises  party  control  and  encourages 
insubordination;  it  has  made  the  process  of  nomination 
individualistic  and,  from  the  view-point  of  the  politician, 
anarchic;  it  does  away  with  the  town-meeting  type  of  self- 

vernment  hy  localities  and  sets  up  in  its  place  the  modern 
fiemocracy  of  petitions  and  "ballots.   ./here  the  direct  primary 
.as  been  little  used,  as  in  the  Democratic  and  minor  parties, 
oligarchical  government  tends  to  persist,  characterized  by 
centralized  control,  permanency  of  tenure ,  slight  popular 
participation,  and  the  advantages  of  efficient  and  tacti- 
cal management.6  In  the  majority  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
democracy  in  nomination  and  management  is  more  nearly  a 
reality. 

The  direct  primary  will  not  achieve  its  purpose 
if  it  is  capable  of  yielding  in  the  major  parties  to  the 
oligarchical  tendencies  which  have  appeared  heretofore  in 
ever;y  party  organization.   To  prevent  the  development  of 
oligarchy  it  would  seem  necessary  not  only  to  impose  on  the 
party  new  machinery  but  also  to  remove  those  conditions, 
out  of  which  oligarchical  control  develops.   Among  those 
conditions  are:  social  heterogeneity;  financial  resources 


See  above, page/6  Q>. 
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contributed  and  spent  "by  a  few;  the  obligations  based  on 
friendship,  personal  loyalty,  and  patronage;  the  multipli- 
city of  offices;  the  adaptation  of  the  party  machinery  to 
a  variety  of  political  subdivisions;  the  indifference  of  the 
masses  to  party  functions;  and  the  practical  demands  of 
strategy  and  efficient  management. 

Tegislation  has  greatly  restricted  the  power  of 
those  who  contribute  and  spend  the  party  revenue;  it  ignores 
for  the  higher  offices  political  subdivisions  like  wards, 
townships,  and  counties;  and  it  has  considere     '.creased 
the  interest  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.   In  so  far 
as  it  has  done  these  things  it  has  apparently  removed  some 
of  the  roots  cf  oligarchy.   The  increasing  number  of  small 
financial  contributions,  for  example,  is  an  indication  of 
the  democratic  counter-tendency.   But,  on  the  other  hand, 
legislate  on  has  not  yet  attempted  to  strike  at  those  f eudal- 
istic  obligations  "used  on  friendship,  personal  loyalty,  and 
patronage;  social  heterogeneity  seems  to  be  increas'ng  rather 
than  decreasing;  the  ballot  is  becoming  longer  rather  than 
shorter;  and  so  long  as  parties  are  fighting  organizations 
they  will  tend  to  develop  arrangements  best  adapted  to  tac- 
tical and  efficient  management.   The  party  organization 
secured  its  efficiency  at  the  price  of  democracy.  >Tocern 
legislation  in  stressing  democracy  sacrifices  efficien 
The  problem  of  the  party  organization,  if  parties  are  to  be 
preserved,  is  therfore  the  problem  of  wedding  democracy  to 
efficiency;  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  problem  of  govern- 
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ment  in  general.  He   have  already  seen  that,  due  probably 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  conditions  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  there  are  in  spite  of  the  direct  primary 
signs  in  Michigan  of  the  continued  existence  or  the  recru- 
descence of  oligarchical  organization. 

The  purpose  of  recent  legislation  will  he  defeated, 
furthermore,  if  the  machinery  which  it  sets  up  can  he  so 
manipulated  as  to  prevent  public  opinion  from  securing 

ropriate  expression  in  nominations  and  elections.   ,7ith 
more  complicated  machinery,  more  publicity,  a  general" 
higher  standard  of  political  morality,  and  greater  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  newspapers  and  of  the  electorate, 
methods  of  control  and  manipulate  on  have  altered.   Under 
the  feudalistie  regime  there  was  more  downright  buying  and 
selling  of  votes  and  influence,  more  intimidation,  more  use 
of  force,  more  deft  resort  to  the  apathy  of  the  intelligent 
and  to  the  pliability  of  the  ignorant,  more  crude  appeals 
to  shibboleths,  and  to  personal  and  part;-  loyalty.   Under 
present  conditions  manipulation  must  be  more  subtile.   The 
success  of  the  manager  under  the  old  system  may  find  a 
partial  explanation  in  the  psychology  of  the  crowd;  for 
every  convention  was  a  crowd.   The  direct  primary,  however, 
has  decomposec  the  crowd  into  individuals,  who  must  be 
acted  upon  by  methods  which  deceive  the  intellect  rather 

those  which  arouse  the  emotions.   The  politicians 
have  had  too  short  a  time  fog  the  fashioning  of  their  new 
tools;  and  the  new  methods  of  control  and  manipulation  show 
themselves  with  any  degree  of  clearness  only  in  letroit  where 
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the  intelligent  citizens,  if  they  realized  the  situation  and 
organized  to  meet  it,  could  easily  defeat  any  coir,  hi  nation 
supported  hy  the  controlled  vote.   There  are  signs  that  this 
awakfening  is  taking  place  and  if  it  achieves  de..  nite  suc- 
cess it  will  signalize  the  overthrow  of  that  personal  feudal 
element  which  was  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  oligarchical 
system.   It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  movement 
against  oligarchical  control  in  city  politics  is  accompanied, 
by  a  movement  fcr  non-partisan  elections. 

PC.     ATT 15       ARE  PART IBS .--The  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  discussed  is  significant  of  a  public 
opinion  which  has  not  only  criticized  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  party  but  has  with  glowing  boldness  questioned 
the  right  of  the  party  itself  to  exist.   Formerly  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  vague  feeling  that  theparty  was  an  end  as 
well  as  a  means,  and  that  it  was  something  to  which  a  citizen 
/w)o£d  obligations.   Conditions  under  which  the  politicians 
and  many  of  the  voters  of  1890  cast  their  first  ballots 
tended  to  raise  partisanship  to  a  level  with  religion  and 
to  make  it  synonymous  with  patriotism.   The  habit  of  calling 
to  the  aid  of  the  pi  rtj  a  past  which  was  rich  in  emotional 
appeal  and,  what  was  most  valuable,  was  unchanging  and  unfac- 
tionalizing, — can  hardly  be  overestimated  in  its  unifying  and 
disciplining  effect.   j'ith  the  passing  of  the  Civil  ,7a  r 
tradition  the  time  was  ripe  for  an  understanding  of  the  true 

place  of  the  party  and  of  the  realities:  of  its  organization. 

In  1891  the  Democratic  Free  Press  declared  editor- 
ially:  "The  prohibition  which  the  Governor  urges  on  ticket- 
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pccdling  outside  the  booths  is  pretty  near  the  line  of  -undue 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  voter,  but  we  think,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  a  justifiable  interference. "  7  In  1894 
the  Republican  Tribune  delivered  this  editorial  pronounce- 
ment: "...the  bolter  is  essentially  a  political  free-booter. . 
Ken  treat  party  affiliation  too  lightly.   It  is  a  sentiment 
as  honorable  as  patriotism,  and  its  preservation  is  scarcely 

less  important .. .There  is  no  difference  in  kind  between  the 
person  who,  if  he  is  defeated  at  the  polls,  secedes  from  the 
government,  and  him  who,  having  got  the  worst  of  it  in  a 
convention,  bolts..."-  On  the  eve  of  the  1896  campaign  this 
same  paper  declared,:  "7/e  should  say  that  the  first  test  of 
a  Republican  aspirant  for  office  was  not  the  test  of  his 
belief  in  regard  to  the  tariff  or  in  regard  to  silver,  but 
the  test  of  his  unwavering  determination  to  support  the 
ticket  nominated,  whether  it  included  himself  or  not."9 
Even  as  late  a  1905  a  member  of  the  legislature  said: 
"The  C  lby  bill  seeks  to  dictate  the  machinery  of  party 
organization. . .An  unwarranted  interference  in  non-govern- 
mental functions."  ° 

Statements  such  as  these  are  echoes  of  a  former 
time,  and  sound  strange  in  this  new  era  of  legislative 
interference,  independent  voting  and  non-partisanship. 

7  Jan.  15,  1891. 

8  Sept.  18,  1894. 

9  Mar.  28,  1896. 

10  Tribune,  Apr.  9,  1902. 
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Public  opinion  and  legislation,  the  first  phase  of  which 
was  to  recognize  parties,  are  now  in  their  present  phase 
attempting  to  induce  the  voter  not  to  recognize  them. 

GROWTH  OF  1:1.        ..--Reform  legislation  and 
the  changing  public  attitude  toward  the  party  are  in  large 
part  symptoms  of  a  popular  feeling  which  finds  expression 
in  "independence",  a  term  with  many  applications.  "Indepen- 
dence" may  manifest  itself  in  "doubtfulness",  a  disinclina- 
tion to  confess  allegiance  to  a  party,  in  the  "splitting" 
of  tickets,  in  bolt  ins,  third  party  movements,  and  local 
"independenf'parties,  or  in  apathy  and  indifference  to  party 
activities.   The  passing  of  tradition,  the  secret  ballot, 

the  abuses  of  oligarchical  control  and  popular  understanding 
of  these  abuses,  the  corrupt  influence  of  corporations, 
federal  civil  service  reform,  the  direct  primary,  the  disap- 
pearance of  definite  party  issues, — each  of  these  has  contri- 
buted to  the  increase  of  "independence".   Of  similar  effect 
have  been  specific  events,  such  as  the  campaign  of  1896  with  Me 
breaking  of  old  allegiances,  the  fusions  of  1896  and  subse- 
quent campaigns  wiping  out  party  lines  and  cheapening  party  . 
names,  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  party  in  1912,  and 
such  recent  movements  as  those  for  socialism,  trade-unionism, 
prohibition  and  woman  suffrage,  forming  strong  organizations 
outside  of  the  old  parties  and  engrossing  the  enthusiasm, 
loyalty  and  resources  of  many  voters.   Practically  all  forms 
of  "independence"  have  become  increasingly  evident  in  Michi- 
gan politics.   Nowadays  a  candidate's  record  as  a  strict 
"party  man"  appears  to  be  of  little  importance. ^ 
11  See  above,  page£3A 
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legislation  has  assisted  this  tendency  by  provid- 
ing for  blank  spaces  on  the  ballot  on  which  the  names  of 
independent  candidates  might  be  written  or  pasted,  for  the 
nomination  in  the  direct  primary  of  the  candidates  of  new 
parties  or  independent  organizations,  for  non-partisan  boards, 
for  the  admission  to  the  polls  of  challengers  appointed  by 
civic  organizations,  and  for  non-partisan  elections  in  cities 
having  the  commission  or  manager  form  of  government.   For 
a  considerable  time  most  villages  and  some  townships  have  in 
their  elections  disregarded  party  distinctions,  and  in  cities 
other  than  those  with  commission  or  manager  charters  an   in 
various  judicial  circuits  the  voters  have  at  times  ignored 
party  lines.   In  1906  out  of  fifty-seven  elected  mayors, 
twelve  were  non-partisan.    In  1907  there  were  two  parties 

in  the  Grand  Rapids  primary,  the  "Liberal"  and  the  "Church", 

12 
a  division  along  moral  rather  than  political  lines. 

"Citizens"  parties  first  became  conspicuous  in  local  elec- 
tions about  1900.   The  disadvantages  of  the  party-column 
ballot  were  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney-General  in  1895-,^ 

ten  years  later  the  office-column  ballot  was  advocated  by 
newspapers,  municipal  reformers  and  members  of  the  legis- 
lattoe;-^  and  in  1912  this  method  of  encouraging  "indepen- 
dence" was  recommended  by  Governor  Ferris. 

12  wree  press,  Apr.  4,  1906. 
1S  Herald,  Mar.  11,  1907. 


14  Report,    1895,    158. 

15  Tribune,   liar.    11,   May  2,  S_,    1905. 
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Independence  per   _  is  on  the  whole  a  healthy 
and  beneficial  condition.   Under  the  convention  system 
the  parties,  competing  for  the  independent  vote  were  put 
on  their  mettle  in  making  nominations.   Under  direct 
nominations  the  "closed"  primary  would  seem  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  independ- 
ent voters,  fcr  it  v/ould  practically  excli:de  them  from  any 
part  in  the  nominating  process;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
"closed"primary  has  been  abandoned  in  Michigan,   on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  "open"  primary  there  are  two  evident 
results:  the  candidates  in  bidding  for  the  independent  vote 
emphasise  their  own  independence,  and  the  voters  themselves 
in  crossing  and  re-crossing  party  lines  tend  to  obliterate 
these  lines. 

J0SKI1IG  OF  PARTY  ORGANIZATIONS,— Under  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  general  conditions  and  specific  influ- 
ences which  I  have  nameS  a  progressive  weakening  of  the  party 
organization  has  taken  place  and  a  furt'  er  weakening  appears 
inevitable.   Symptomatic  of  this  decline  in  strength  are: 
factionalism,  decreasing  expenditure,  fewer  party  clubs, 
speakers  and  gatherings,  bi-partisan  comines,  insubordina- 
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tion,  indifferent  committees ,  fewer  workers,  and  a  general 
lack  of  unity,  Inyalty  and  enthusiasm.   Unless  the  growth  of 
independence  and  the  weakening  of  organizations  are  tempor- 
ary phenomena,  it  would  seem  that  present  tendencies  must 
lead  to  the  practical  elimination  of  party  organizations  from 
local  and  state  nominations  and  elections. 
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As  a  natter  of  fact  the  government  of  the  state  is 
not  party  government.   Caught,  therefore,  between  a  legal 
system  which  saps  its  vitality  and  an  independent  opi  lion 
which  either  ignores  it  or  seeks  openly  to  destroy  it ,  the 

party  can  father  little  consolation  from  the  fact  that, 
considered  purely  as  a  state  organization,  it  is  based,  on 
artificial  distinctions  and  serves  no  useful  purpose  in  law- 
making.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  which  have  been 
adopted  in  Michigan,  are  non-partisan  devices  and  are  a  con- 
fession that  the  party  organisation  has  been  found  an  inade- 
quate agency  for  the  embodiment  of  opinion  into  law.   The 
effect  of  these  devices  on  party  organizations  can  not  fail 
to  be  destructive.   But  of  course  it  must  be  remencere..  that 
though  conditions  within  the  state  may  change  the  charecterand 
status  of  the  party  organization  its  relations  with  the  nation- 
al organization  will  probably  save  it  from  total  extinction, 
nevertheless,  parties  are  originally  created  by  issues;  and 
the  strength  of  party  organizations  must  depend  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  on  the  differentiation  of  the  party  tenets. 
The  state  party  organization  as  such  derives  little  strength 
from  the  advocacy  of  characteristic  ideas,  and  it  must  look 
for  this  source  of  strength  to  the  national  party  of  which 
it  forms  a  partj^.   But  it  is  believed  that  the  ideological 
differentiation  of  the  national  parties  is  disappearing;  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  is,  an  additional  and  most  important  cause 
appears  for  the  weakening  of  state  organizations. 

ay  of  the  influences  which  develop  strong  organ- 
isations tend  also  to  develop  their  hierarchical  and  oligar- 
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chical  characteristics.   Indeed,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  strong  party  organization  is  hardly  possible  with- 
out centralized  control.   The  work  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment demand  and   develop  specialists  with  their  own  methods, 
codes  of  conduct,  and  terminology.   The  present  tendency, 
however,  is  to  drive  specialization  out  of  this  field,  in 
opposition  to  a  trend  in  all  other  fields  and  in  other  depart- 
ments of  politics  toward  greater  specialization  of  functions. 
Here  again  from  another  angle  we  observe  the  antagonism  of 
democratizing  legislation  to  efficient  management. 

Among  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  strong 
party  organizations  not  the  least  has  been  their  service  in 
helping  to  make  politically  homogeneous  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  the  population,  which  have  resulted  from  immi- 
gration and  industrial  and  social  differentiation..  In 
Michigan  the  parties  have  represented  vertical  divisions, 
they  have  in  general  cut  athwart  races,  religions,  and  econ- 
omic classes,  and  t  ey  have  led  various  groups  to  some  mea- 
sure of  cooperation,  and  common  feeling.   The  heterogeneous 
charater  of  citjr  pop:lations,  unaided  by  other  influences, 
would  probably  have  developed  the  strong  oligsrchical  type 
of  party  organization;16  and  t;iE  *yPe  of  organization  was 

the  one  best  fitted  to  deal  with  city  populations.  He   have 
seen, for  example,  how  the  party  managers  interested  thera- 


1°  The  effect  of  social  conditions,  especially  in 
the  cities,  on  organization  is  discussed  in  Goodnow, 
Municipal  Government,  379-580. 
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selves  in  naturalization17  and  even  in  the  conducting  of 
voting  schools. !Q  At  this  time  when  cities  are  growing  at 
the  expense  of  the  country  and  the  urban  populations  are 
i  creasing  in  heterogeneity,  the  weakening  of  party  organ- 
izations is  to  say  the  least,  anachronistic.   Reform  legis- 
lation and  independence  emphasize  the  individual  candidate 
at  the  expense  of  the  organization;  hut  fixing  the  attention 
on  an  individual  brings  into  relief  not  only  his  past  record 
and  political  opinions  but  also  his  race,  his  religion,  and 
his  economic  and  social  classification.   If  party  organiza- 
tions are  to  crumble  it  would  seem  that  new  groupings  must 
inevitably  appear  based  on  more  personal  elements  and  on 
horizontal  cleavages.   Possibly  from  these  considerat ' ons 
appears  the  significance  of  those  personal  "machines"  which 
have  to  a  great  extent  in  Detroit  taken  the  placfc  of  the 
party  organizations.-'-9 


17  See  above,  page/^3. 
See  above,  page/??. 

1-  .7e  have  seen  that  the  demands  of  party  strategy 
tended  to  distribute  candidates  around  the  county  or  state, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  district  to  alternate  the  nomination 
from  one  county  in  the  diotrict  to  another.   The  tendency, 

'therefore,  was  to  accentuate  the  evil:  of  the  district  system, 
for  the  problem  which  the  convention  faced  was  not  to  nomin- 
ate a  resident  of  the  district  but  a  i isident  of  a  particu- 
lar sub-division  of  the  district.   In  nominating  a  particular 

state  officer  the  convention  did  not  look  for  the  most  avail- 
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MIUOE  CHANGES  A       BNCIES.--  My  Btudy  has 
shown  that  various  features  of  party  uolitics  have  under- 
gone marked  chunges  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
A  survey  of  this  perio  d  reveals  in  primaries  and  campaigns 
a  mure  orderly,  less  e::citable,  more  self-controlled,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  individualistic,  more  alert,  and 
more  active  citizen  "body.   The  picturesque  element  has 
largely  vanished.   Conditions  incident  to  nominations  and 
elections  are  no  longer  demoralizing.   To  compensate  for 
the  diminished  educational  features  of  the  electoral  com- 
paign  the  pre-nomination  campaign  has  become  more  educational. 
In  answer  to  the  contention  that  weak  organization  and 
independence  cause  public  indifference  and  a  decrease  in 
voting,  my  study  shows  that  in  the  primaries  the  vote  has 
greatly  incre..i.;ed  while  in  the  election  no  decrease  has  been 
proved. 


able  man  in  the  state  but  merely  for  the  most  available  man 
in  the  upper  peninsula  or  in  .Yayne  County.   Under  the  direct 
primary  the  system  of  geographical  candidacy  is  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  done  away  with,  and  in  place  of  the  ap]  eal  to 
a  section  there  is  likely  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  dominant 
race  or  economic  class  in  the  district,  and  hence  to  accel- 
erate the  crystallization  of  personal,  racial  and  class  groups. 
Tftiile  this  tendency  is  diametrically  opposed  to  homogeneity 
as  well  as  to  good  feeling,  it  does  obviate  one  of  the  cax;ses 
of  inferior  candidatures. 
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.  ION. — Experimentation  has  shown  the 
inadequacy  of  mere  machinery  to  make  effective  a  priori  prin- 
ciples, and  it  has  also  shown  the  danger  that  in  some  cases 
the  remedy  may  be  worse  than  the  disease.   The  system  of 
legislative  regulation  will  need  the  continued  application  of 
corrective  and  remedial  provisions. 

To  improve  conditions  in  Detroit  the  law  should 
further  safeguard  the  assisting  of  voters;  the  precinct  elec- 
tion boards  should  be  appointed  rather  than  elected;  c 
state  control  of  the  city  police  force  would  be  of  material 
benefit.   The  residence  qualification  for  voting,  now  twenty- 
days ,  should  be  considerably  lengthened.   Some  method  o' 
preferential  voting  would  guard  against  manipulation  in  the 
primary  and  prevent  the  nomination  of  minority  candidates. 

If  the  present  tendencies  are  to  be  accepted,  the 
primary  should  be  "open";  the  office-column  ballot  should 
be  substituted  for  the   arty-column;  the  provisions  prohib- 
iting fusion  should  be  repealed;  the  merit  system  should 
be  adopter  for  state  and  municipal  employer:;  and  the  "short" 
ballot  should  be  adopted. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  while  the 
tendency  of  the  "shorf'ballot  is  to  simplify,  that  of  the 

office-column  ballot  and  the  preferential  vote  is  to  compli- 
cate elections;  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  voting  due  to 
the  added  complications  may  result  in   that  manipulation  and 
control  which  these  deviees  seek  to  avoid.   A  logical  correc- 
tive suggests  itself  in  an  educational  qualification  for 
voting,  the  results  of  which  would  be  two-fold: 
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on  the  one  hand  it  would  make  a  complicated  system  more  work- 
able without  strong  organization,  and  on  the  other  hand  it 

would  produce  in  the  electorate  an  approach  to  that  homo- 
geneity which  conduces  to  the  successful  operation  of  a 
democratic  system.   But  the  educational  test  itself  is 
generally  felt  to  be  undemocratic;  and,  in  view  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  adoption,  the  decline  in  the  general  rate  of 
illiteracy  from  5.9  percent  in  1890  to  3.2  per  cent  in  1910- 
is  not  without  encouragement.   It  may  be  observed  also  that 
if  party  organizations  are  further  weakened  or  destroyed  the 
absence  of  the  stimulus  and  compulsion  which  they  brought 
to  bear  may  tend  to  work  the  elimination  of  those  unfit 
voters  who  were  most  amenable  to  organization  influence. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  legislature  might  profit- 
ably address  itself  to  a  practical  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tions which  encourage  or  discourage  men  from  becoming  can- 
didates for  office.   For,  if  party  organisations  with  their 
powers  of  compelling  the  candidacy  of  strategically  desir- 
able men  are  to  be  eliminated,  those  subjective  and  objec- 
tive influences  which  cct  on  the  individual  must  necessarily 
assume  in  the  future  greater  importance  than  in  the  past. 

The  problem  of   rty  organization,  appearing  as 

it  does  on  the  threshold  of  government  and  involved  as  it  is 

with  so  much  that  is  sordid,  self-seeking  and  corrupt,  always 

tends  to  assume  in  discission  a  pathological  aspect.   This 

characteristic  may  serve  as  a  reminder  that  some  of  the  most 
effective  aids  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  must  be  sought 
in  general  social  and  economic  betterment,  especially  in  the 
improvement  of  city  conditions. 
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sued graduate  work  in  history  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1909-1910,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.  M.   He  was 
instructor  in  history  and  government  in  the  Flathead 
County  high  school,  1910-1912,  and  in  the  Missoula  County 

h  school,  1912-1914,  both  in  the  state  of  Montana. 
He  entered  the  Eohns  Hopkins  University  in  1914,  taking 
graduate  work  in  political  science,  history,  and  politi- 
cal economy.   He  was  Fellow  in  political  science,  1915-1916. 
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